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TRUE ESTIMATE | 
OF | 

HUMANLIFE. 


* 


„ IN WHICH - 


The PA 8 SI oNS are confidered i in a 
N 


MADAM, | N 
15 the following diſcourſe i is as hap- 


y in its execution, as it is important 
in its deſign, it will not be (give me leave 


to fay) altogether e of a roy al Pa- f 
tronage. 


The deſign 18 . great conſequence, 0 


and, I think, new: it is to remove 2 
Prevailing and inveterate miſtake, which 
firſt ſprang, and now thrives in a ſoil 
too indulgent to it, and a ſoil too diffi- 
cultly ſubdued, the pride, and ill nature, 

and A your ns and vice of mankind, 1 
mean, madam, that falſe opinion, that 
reflection on Providence, '« Phat this 
„ world is in its own nature, that is, 
« by God's appointment, a world of 
ſorrow, a ſcene of miſery, a vale f 
« tears; and that to be in it, is to be' 
« qoretched unavaidably.” Whereas this 
treatiſe ſhall endeavour to make it ma- 
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DFELECAT I O N. 
nifeſt, that Providence is not only gra- 
cious in the compoſition, ſtudious of the 
accommodation, preventive of the acci- 
dents, corrective of the miſtakes, and li- 
beral to the wants, but laviſh alſo to the 
luxuries of man; and that God does 
not only permit, but enable us, and not 
only enable, but enjoin us, to be happy; 
happy, to a much greater degree than 
we are, that is, than we chuſe to be. 


Nor is that error combat. an error 
of the vulgar, unlearned, or ſinful only; 
but the learned, wiſe, and good, have 
fatally contributed their ſacred autho- 
rity towards the propagation and efta- 
bliſhment of it : either through inadver- 
tency, or the reſentment of preſent pain, 
or an indiſcreet, tho* well intended zeal, 
in the recommendation of a better | 


world. 


Moſt of them have, as it were ca- 
ſually, let fall from their pens, which 
1 ſome other principal point, too 
evere and unguarded intimations to the 
diſcredit of — preſent ſtate : many have 
made an invective on this life, a general 
drift that mingled itſelf in all their diſ- 
courſes and converſations: and /ome 
have made it their particular theme, and 
avowedly, 


PE, PIC. ATH N 
avowedly, determinately, and ſtrictly 
drove at this very point; without ad- 
joining the true cauſes, the proper cures, 
the right uſes, and ſalutary effects of 
our misfortunes and pains; and thus 
have left grounds of future argument 
againſt the goodneſs, and thrown a preſent 
cloud over the glory of the Great Diſpo- 


ſer of events, the King of lime, and of 
eternity. 


Let, madam, one of his moſt ſhining 
. repreſentatives on earth patronize and vin- 
dicate a vindication of his providence ; let 
one of the principal ornaments of human 
life indulge a true eftimate fit; let her 
graciouſly defend a refutation of an er- 
ror which flows from a decay of that 
faith, of which our dread ſovereign 1s 
the great defender; and which leads to 
a corruption of that morality, of which 
her own correct conduct is the diſtin- 
guiſh'd glory. Let that. queen, who 1s 
nearly concern'd in the ſad occaſion that 
turned my thought on this ſubject, 
take it into her protection; her pro- 
teftion will recommend it to the world, 


and her example will ſupply the defects 
of this compoſition on it. | | 


F And, 


DEDICATION. 


And, madam, as your example woill 
aſſiſt me, ſo that good Providence, 
whoſe ways 1 preſume to aſſert, grant, 
that your fortune may too! That your 
moſt ſacred majeſty, from this joyful 
and unclouded morning of your reign, 
may ſhine forth a long and illuſtrious 
47 as an unanſwerable inſfance of tem- 
pore! happineſs, and an unqueſtionable 
heir of eternal, is the conſtant and fer- 
vent prayer of, 


uur Majeſty's moſt obedient, 


And moſt dutiful Subject, 


Li — - 
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Fo KN 0 W not an rn os ua c of | 
| are à favourite ſubject with mankind : 
g the reaſon may poſſibly be, becauſe men are 
much concern'd with theni, both as to themſelves, 
and others; and where 'we have. à ſelf- con- 
cern, we have an attention. Or, becauſe they 
are ſuch powerful and univerſal ſprings, that 
. almoſt all the pleaſures, pains, deſigns, and ac- 
tions of life are owing ta them; and therefore 
it is our intereſt to know them: well :: or, be- 
cauſe every man carrying | them in his own breaſt, 
he thinks he knows them well already, and is there- 
fore an able judge of ſuch compoſitions; and thus 
bis pride has a fondneſs for them : or, becauſe 
the paſſions, like the boy at the fountain, fall in 
love with their own repreſentation : or, becauſe 
many are all paſſion, and if men confider a trea- 

tiſe on the paſſions as a hiſtory of them ſelves, it 
is no wonder they read it "with. pleaſure. Or, be- 
cauſe what a moſt celebrated antient writ en this 
fu ect is 1 ft, to the great regret of the learned and 
| % B. iro n deli 
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polite world, which is ludious of ſome repara- 


tion of that loſs ; and the more ſo, becauſe what 
other antients - have left on that head, is im- 
Perfect and ſhort. 


Being ſenſible how difficult it is to gain at- 
tention for works of divinity, 1 have inſiſted 
more on the paſſions, than any other head of the 
| following diſcourſe ; in hopes of a more welcome 
reception prepar d for it, by that general taſte or 
tliſpoſition of heart, which I have mentioned, I 
have marked-the diſtinctions and ee 
f the * ”= fome care. 


A French author has peared 97 them 11 
ſuch accuracy and applauſe, that it conculiated 40 


Him the particular favour of a-celebrated queen, 


who wept for the death of the author of that 
piece, though ſhe had never ſeen the man. 


But he had a wrong byaſs on him through the 
whole to the prejudice of it; nor could I reap 
any advantage from him beſide that of having 


. ſuch an example of indufiry and diſcernment; 


of which, what uſe I have made, I do not hope, 
but fear the reader will too eaſily perceive. 
That author indeed diſplays the paſſions at 
large, and purſues them into all their ſeveral 

| branches, 


| P 2px He" IE. | 
branches, whereas I could find room for the pri- 
mary, or radical paſſions only, at pr ſent”; but 
they may one day ſpoot, under her majeſty's be- 
nign influence (who like the queen abode-menti- 
oned, is the greateſt encourage of arts), an 
give that one tree of human knowlege its en- 
tire growth. 
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But as imperfect as the diſcourſe now is (of 
which I am very ſenſible), I perſuade myſelf the 
reader will find an uncommon variety in it: 
and that the obſervations, which are by no 
means drawn from books but the life, are ſo 

far juſt, that any one 2000 1 is at the pains of 5 
looking on them, may poſſibly find truths which 
his own experience can aiteſ?, and thus be a 
witneſs, as well as a judge of what is here 
written, He may find ſome traces, ſome fea- 
tures of his own condition, as the Trojan met 
His own picture on a foreign ſhore. I wiſh (a 
rare wiſh in a writer) that I could be refuted in ; 
what is here advanc'd, for ſome of the truths. 
are very melancholy. I hope the great length 
will be excuſed, ſince the nature of the ſubje#? 
might eaſily have betrayed me into a much greater 


tranſgreſſion againſt the common limits of” this 
hind of 107 ting. 
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by this piece in any tolerable degree anſwer 
its title, a peruſal will not be thrown away 
. upon, it. For 1 look on it as one of the deſide- 
rata in literatu re, and that of 1 the neareſt, and 


. moſt general concer 1 to man. 
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Cor L 088. iii. 2. 


Set your affections on things above, 
end, not on OO on the earth. 


EY E 955 no means „ toad that 

W the birth, and life, and death, 

27 and reſurrection of our Lord, were 
acts of infinite merit; merit ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy God's juſtice, and bring ſinners to the 
terms of reconcilement and ſalvation: but 
we mult not imagine that they wrought any 
change or confuſion in the nature of things. 
God, is as pure as ever, and iniquity is as 
much his averſion : though? he: can be recon- 
ciled to ſinners, he cannot be reconciled to 
fin; and tho' the ſinner may be ſaved, he 
cannot be; ſaved unleſs he, firſt, be changed; 
for Heaven has no more admittance for cor- 
es, than it had before. And therefore 
E, che unchangeable holineſs of God requires, 
that, notwithſtanding all our Lord has dong 
| to fave us, we ſhould ſtill work out ur. own 
Wat B 6 ſalvation 
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ſalvation, by a conformity to his example, a 
well as a dependence on his merit: nor, moſt 
impiouſly, make his Wert an encouragement 
of ſin. 


For this reaſon, the Chriſtian is called on 
to be born, to live, to die, and to riſe again, 
in a moral ſenſe ; for in the natural, all theſe 
acts are acts of neceflity. Theſe expreſſions 
import ſo many ſeveral ſtages i in the Chriſtian | 
courſe. 


By nature we are born of fleſh and blood, 

which gives us a conſtitution fond of what is 

preſent, and careleſs of what is ſuture : and 

therefore, to ſecure the future, we are told, 

that the ſpirit of God is a new principle of 
life, which, when received into the ſoul, will 

_ impreſs on it new thoughts, new aims, and 

new deſires; and to receive this principle, and 
„ ee ee is the unn birth, 


"Wi nature We ow a life of 155 and ſelf- 
will which is deſtructive of our eternal in- 
tereſt ; and therefore we are enjoined to take 
the will of Chriſt for our rule, and his prac- 
tice for our example; and this is the Chriſ- 
tian 7: al an * 55 
By 
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By tary: we ** er a . of foul 
and body; but this ſeparation makes it well 
with none, with whom it was not well be- 
fore; and therefore we are enjoined to die to 


fin ; and this is the Chriſtian death. 


By nature (or by God's appointment in na- 
ture) we are to riſe again, Whether we will or 
no; but nothing that is of pure force can pro- 
duce an effect to any one's ſpiritual advan- 
tage; and therefore are we to riſe by choice; 
that is, 5) ſetting our affeftions on things above; 
and this is the Chriſtian reſurrection: the per- 
fection of the Chriſtian ſtate, and that which 
the text particularly, .calls for. 


I ſhall begin with explaining the words. 
The firſt word in the original text contains 
the whole act of our duty: we tranſlate it, 
ſet your affefttions ; but more is implied in it. 
We cannot love any thing without judging of 
its worth; nor can we judge of the worth of 
any thing, without taking it into our thoughts; 
and the word ſignifies each of theſe acts, to“ 
fork, to + judge, to a en Tue the whole 


A 


1 
3 F a. i : —_ * 7 > = 


„ 6 


* Rom. xii. + Rom. xiv. 6. 
§ In the Text. 


W 


ſignifica- 
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ſignification of the word not only teaches us 
the whole a# of our duty, but likewiſe the 
method neceſſary for the practice of it; think, 
| Judge, n then W 


The next words are things above : ſhewing 
the object of our duty. Now things above, 
. in the ſtyle of ſcripture, ſignify the things of 
grace, and the things of glory. The things of 
grace, are holineſs, juſtice, temperance, cha- 
; rity, and all other Chriſtian virtues. Prov. 
xv. 24. The way of life is above to the wiſe, 
. that he may depart from hell beneath; that is, 
every wiſe" man will. be religious ; for this is 
the way above, that upper, exalted way, that 
leads to life: : but ſin is th 
nious way; ſo low, that there is nothing be- 
neath it but hell, to which it leads. 


ow and” iIgnomi- 


5 Secondly, by things above, are meant tho 
things of glory; as the beatific viſion of God, 
the preſence of Chriſt, the converſation of 
angels, the fellowſhip of ſaints; bodies glori- 
- fied, fouls ennobled, faculties enlarged, and 
entertained with tranſporting objects, and re- 
pleniſhed with unmixed joys ! All theſe things 
are meant by things above; and one would 
imagine, that an injunction could not be un- 

grateful, 
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grateful, to ft our affe®tions o on things like Y 
| theſe, 


And yet it is ungrateful to moſt of us; and 
that for this reaſon, becauſe there are things 
on the earth too, things contrary in their na- 
ture, and inconſiſtent in their choice, with the 
things now mentioned: pleaſant things, and. 
ſuch whoſe pleaſures are preſent, and palpa- 
ble, and always at hand: pleaſures of appe- 
tite and ſenſe, thoſe winning maſters, under 
: whoſe dominion we ſpend the firſt of our years 
for want of reaſon, and (too often) the reſt, 
in ſpite of it: pleaſures, that thro' their 
number, and opportunity, and prepoſſeſſion, 
and cuſtom, get ſuch a fatal aſcendant, that 
unleſs we are always on our guard againſt 
them, our love of things above will either ne- 
ver ſpring, or (what'is all one) never come to. 
maturity, And this is the reaſon of that cau- 
tion ſuperadded i in the laſt words of the 9 
Not on things on the earth. x 


Having thus explained the words, I pro- 
ceed to ſhew the particular method of practi- 
ſing the duty contained in them; Which con- 
ſiſts (as I have already eee in thoſe 

| three 
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three acts; firſt, thinking of; ſecondly, judg- 
ing ; thirdly, loving the things above. 5M 


To think of them is the beginning of our 
duty. Nothing can act on the foul but by the 
mediation of thought ; that which we think 
not of, moves us no more than that which is 
not: and therefore it is not ſo much the 
beauty, or excellency, or gratefulneſs, or fit- 
neſs of an object, as thought that makes us 
love. The object brings in the matter, but 
thought gives the ſorm to the paſſion; and if 
we think not of a thing, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould love it, be it never ſo en 
If therefore we would work ourſelves to a 
proper zeal for things above, it is neceſſary that 
we ſhould allow ourſelves ſtated ſeaſons of 

thinking on them; we muſt call them into 
our mind, and make them the matter of our 
ſerious” contemplation, and then the moſt de- 


firable things will certainly move in us a ſuit- 
able deſire. 


— 


Nor is it ſtrange that thought ſhould be 
neceſſary to give us an affettion for things | 
ſpiritual and remote, when it is neceſſary to 
give us a | Perception of things ſenſible and at 

4 hand, 
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hand. The eye may be open on an object 
which it does not ſee; and the ear firuck with 


ſounds which it does not hear, if thought is 


intenſely engaged another way. But ſmall 
attention, indeed, is neceſſary, to give things 
ſenſible and preſent their full force on us, and- 
this is the reaſon of that advantage which 
earthly things have on our choice above hea- 
venly : they are immediate ; their preſence is 
their power. But religious thaught, and that 
only, can rob them of this fatal advantage 
which is a ſtrong argument for the practice 
of this duty. Thought can make abſent 
things preſent, take away the diſtance be- 
tween earth and heaven, and make an eternal 
good, though future, a better entertainment, 
and fuller ſatisfaction to the mind, than all 
the pleaſures of ſin, 9 at hand. 


I coniels, indeed, Rode heaven forces it- 


ſelf on our thoughts, from a thouſand occa- 


ſions, whether we will or no, that many think 
of heaven, and yet do not deſire it as much as 
they ought; but this I affirm, that every man 
deſires it in proportion to his thinking : for 
no man but wille, for heaven, while heaven is 
on his mind; and if every tranſient glance of 


en can N a wiſh, it is a good ar- 


pines 
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gument, that a fixed and frequent contemp- 
lation would produce no leſs than an effectual 


will. If therefore we affect not heaven enough, 


it is becauſe we contemplate it too little, 


Indeed there is one ſtrange Fan 
which offers itſelf on this ſubject: Since our 
common notion of things above repreſents 


them as infinitely preferable to all other, how 


is it poſſible that they ſhould not ever engage 


our thoughts ? how is it poſſible that man- 
- kind, which abhors nothing ſo much as pain, 
\ ſhould, not be for ever meditating. on that 
place, which we confeſs to be the ſeat of per- 
fect exemption. from it? how is it poſſible, 
that mankind, which'toils out a weary life in 
. eager..purſuits of every appearance of good, 
| ſhould forget that which we confeſs, the /u- 


preme? For it is too manifeſt, that as the 
thoughts of heaven, and heavenly things, en- 
ter molt rarely into our minds, ſo they hang 
the moſt looſely there, and are ſooneſt diſlodged 


from their flender hold on us. Every new ob- 
| jet, tho! never ſo trifling, foreign, or abſurd, 
is ſufficient to divert us from the importance 
| of them, 


— 


The. holy ſcripture 3 is frequent in arts 
ing, that the devil is actually and perpetually 
_ converſant 
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_ converſant among us; his end and buſineſs 
being to ſeduce, deceive, and deſtroy. Not can 
there bea greater human demonſtration of this 
truth, than this inſtance of our thoughts, with 
regard to the contemplation of eternal happi- 
neſs; wherein their ſlackneſs, avocations, 
ſtartings, wanderings, and interruptions, are 
ſo unaccountable, ſo contrary to their nature 
and manner of attention, when applied to 
worldly objects, that they cannot ſeem to re- 
ceive their conduct from any principle, either 
voluntary or mechanical, that is purely with- 
in ourſelves, but from the extrinſick influence 
and injection of that evil ſpirit. And ac- 
cordingly we find him charged, Matt. xiii, 
19. with this very fact of ſnatching away Zeod 
thoughts from the heart of man. 


; And, indeed, if men 1 Sn that there 
is ſuch a power, and that he can tempt us 
(which, if we deny, we muſt ceaſe to be 
Chriſtians), the other follows of itſelf: for 

the region of the ſoul, in which the devil 

3 his wiles to deceive us, is the imagina- 


. 


: © impgens or r exciting motions there, dich be- 
come the immediate matter of our thought; and 
e 
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his time of working is then particularly, when 
he perceives our minds are religiouſly diſpoſed; 
0 then he is moſt afraid of loſing his hold on 
And thence comes to paſs (what JI fear 
an of us have perceived) that at the ſeaſons of 
devotion,” a languor and inattention often 
comes over us, which we feel neither before 
nor after fy for then eſpecially, he attempts 
our imagination, and throngs it with foreign 
matter. As therefore my text requires the 
" ſetting our thoughts on things above, in order to 
create ſuch areliſh, and kindle ſuch a deſire as 
is due to them; ſo, in order to ſetting our 
thoughts on them, it is neceſſary to ſuperadd 
this rule; That in the ſeaſons aſſigned for 
ſuch contemplation, we ſhould always guard 
our thoughts with that petition in the Lord's 
Prayer, deliver us from evil, that evil-one (as it 
may be rendered) who is ever hovering round 
us, to ſnatch away good thoughts from our 
hearts. 


4 But a perſuaſive to ſerious. contemplation 
(and nothing leſs than ſerious contemplation 
is ſufficient) muſt ſeem ſtrange to ſo gay an 
age, which has diſtinguiſhed itſelf .by nothing. 
more, than by carrying diverſions to their 
greateſt and moſt expenſive height ; diver- 


ſons, 
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ions, which are the reverſe of ſerious thought : ' 
An age, which particularly may be ſaid with 
Sempronia, Pſallere, & ſaltare elegantius 
quam neceſſe ft probe. Pecuniæ, an fame 
minus parceret haud facile diſcerneres. I can 
not therefore but repeat what cannot, I 


think, fail of ſome effect on all that hear it 
attentively. 


« Ah! as di | while we laugb, all 
cc things are ſerious round about us: God is 
“ ſerious, who exerciſeth patience towards 
&« us; Chriſt is ſerious, who ſhed his blood 
« for us; the Holy Ghoſt is ſerious, who 
* ſtriveth againſt the obſtinacy of our hearts; 
the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the 

<<" moſt ſerious things in the world; the Holy 

<« Sacraments repreſent the moſt ſerious and 

% awful matters; the whole creation is ſeri- 

“ ous in ſerving God, and us; all that are 
„ in heaven or hell are ſerious ; how, then 

« can we be gay?” To give theſe excellent 

words their full force, it ſhould be known that 

they came not from the prieſthood, but the 
court; and from a courtier as eminent as Eng- 
land ever boaſted. | 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall now proceed to my ſecond head 7 

judging of the things above; which is the ſe- 
cond act of our duty. As judging of them, 
without thinking, which ſome do (or our con- 
verſations and preſſes would not be ſo guilty as 
they are), is prepoſterous; ſo thinking of them, 
without / judging, is incompetent and ſhort. 
We muſt therefore judge likewiſe of the things 
above ; that is, we muſt think of them com- 
paratively, weigh them againſt all other things 
that may poſſibly ſtand in competition. with 
them ; and ſo, on a rational and mature de- 
liberation, give them that preference which 
they ſo well deſerve. 


Now this ſecond act of the ſoul is neceſſary 
forethe fixing our affections, for this reaſon ; 
becauſe the ſimple act of thinking, indifferent- 
ly raiſes our love to every thing that is plea- 
ſurabſe; but when judgment comes to examine, 
and diſcern between thoſe pleaſurable things, 
it will find that ſome of them muſt be fore- 
gone, and rejected of neceflity, becauſe they 
are inconſiſtent with, and deſtructive of each 
other. And this in a particular manner, is 
the caſe between things above, and things upon 
the earth; both of them offer pleaſures, and 
ſuch pleaſures as muſt neceſſarily engage our 

| | affections, 


— 
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affections, on our firſt contemplation of them: 
but thoſe two kinds of pleaſures are. incon- 
ſiſtent ; ſo contrary to each other, both in 
their nature and their means, that it is im- 
poſſible for one ſoul to purſue both; ſuch, 
therefore, as entertain a diſtracted inclination 
for both of them, are called, in Scripture,, 
men of two ſouls. 


Since, then, it is neceſſary to chuſe one, in 
order to enjoy either, let our judgment 
examine theſe two competitors for our 
affections, things above, and things upon the 
earth, and ſee which of them is moſt like- 
ly daher, in the fulleſt ſatisfaction to our 

ſoula. ws £6; 
Fi, let us put this e in the hike 
lance ; and to avoid conſuſion in ſo. wide a 
ſubject, let us ſeparately conſider the different 1 
orders, ages, aims, relations, conſtitutions, tem- 
pers, and paſſions of men; and ſee this variety 
. in en and complaint. | 
Fi rſt, As to their —— 155 my peaſant 
comp lains aloud; the courtier in ſecret repines: 
In want, what diſtreſs? In affluence, what 
fatie ty? The great are under as much difficul- 
ty 
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ty 10 6 


labour with ſucceſs, 


ar heaeineſb? In the wold, what 


conflict, what fatigue? The ignorant, thro” 


ill-grounded hope, are diſappointed; the 
tnowing, thro' knowledge, deſpond. Igno—- 
rance occaſions miſtake, miſtake diſappoint- 


ment, and diſappointment is miſery: know 


lege, on the other hand, gives true judg- 
ment: and true judgment of things below, 
gives a demonſtration of their inſufficieney to 
our peace. Good fortune makes the will un- 
diſciplined and diſſolute, the imagination 
vain, the paſſions ſtrong, and the underſtand- 


ing weak: a miſerable ſtate | ¶fictiom is the 


beſt ſchool of wiſdom; no volumes are an 
equivalent for the neceſſity of reflection that 
lays us under; but then it muſt be confeſſed 


we pay dear for its inſtruction: and ſince the 
end of wiſdom is to lead us to pleaſure, what 
ſignifies that wiſdom which is accompanied | 


with — nene an- 
des n eee 

The marriage eur, ay may be the moſt 
happy, but is the moſt dangerous; fruitful 
of calamities, as it is of relations; 
pacity of being our greateſt pleaſures, is like - 
wiſe their capacity of being our greateſt pains. 
And 
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And if we conſult experience more than rea- 
ſon in this point, we have. grounds to fear the 
work. - Nor is reaſon entirely on the other 
ſide; for if there are more vices than virtues, 
more unfortunate than fortunate accidents in 
life, the balance, in this ſtate, will probably 
turn againſt us. The good in it we look on 
as our due, and therefore receive it coldly, 
and without a proper emotion of heart ; the 
bad is unexpected, and therefore keen the re- 
ſentment of it: the ſhaft" is ſharp; the ſur- 
prize dips it in poiſon, and doables our an- 
guiſh. Both parties look on all that the other 
can do for them as an abſolute debt: this no- 
tion leaves both a man leſs power to oblige, 
than to diſguſt ; and u  conſfrquently makes dif- 
_ % nne | ELBA 


Ji i The MY of lik — it can work out 
an artificial happineſs from the abſence of 
evils (which requires a peculiar ſtrength” of 
mind), is a deſert, melancholy, and diſcon- 
folate ſtate. At the maturity of life, tendet 
their proper objects, and pine for the want of 
them. In this ſtate of celibacy, they muſt 
either be extinguiſhed, or continued without 
= Vol. V. C gratification. 
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gratifcation. The fir/t is a great viglance to 


nature; the ſtcond, her laſting ain ;; and a 


pain of that kind, which. furniſhed. the. Plato 
- nifts with their principal idea of hell. Our 
paternal affe&ions muſt be drawn off, like a 
mother's, vin or neee 
eee eu 10 fans ad no: 95 
ir beg ors to WWW. od no Aild ul ens 
ren Father: are the titles of 
honour which nature diſpenſes, and endows 
them with greater pleaſure, than Any any titles 
which fortune can confer. They that reſiſt 
the impulſes of nature, are reſiſted hy her, in 
their neu ſchemes of enjoyment; and nature 
is a powerful adverſary. He chat has children 
multiplies himſelf, and gives happineſs many 
channels by which to flow in upon him. Let- 
ting the heart ſtream out in tenderneſs on its 
proper objects, as it is the greateſt duty, ſo it 
is the greateſt bleſſing of life. To have no 
one, to whom we moſt heartily. wiſh well, and 
for whom we are warmly concerned, is 4 de- 
plorable ſtate. It may be ſaid, that. zwi/dom 
will provide zus with ſuch objects, in every 
condition; it may ; but it would;coft us leſs | 
pains, if we ao 6a ue 
: elde. eee e e een 
1 | Perſons 
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>! Perſons” of birth, vibes, pou wer, and! #45 
lents; thoſe ſhining and envied eharacters, hive 
all their prevligy evils; the groweh of their ref. 
peCtive ſtates. $9b1 ISqioniig Ho e 
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* 


Firſt; perſons sin Theſe have their 
eye on their anceſtors, and would have their 
glory ſubſiſt on the merit of the dead. This- 
the world will not agree to, but thinks that an 
argument for attainments of their own, which 
che great by birth look on as their exemption 
from the labour of them: thus are they 
pain'd, where they expect homage, to ſind += 
proach, They contemn thoſe of mean ex 
traction; and by that contempt, as it were, 
uf their hate; and generally have what they 

exact, with the bad conſequences of it. Ar- 
dently they deſire honours, becauſe it is na- 
tural to men to deſire an accumulation of that 
god, of Which already they enjoy a ſhare: 

hence 4 diſappointment in this purſuit, l is 

more ſtinging to them than others. Who is IJ 
ruh more noble for his high birth? He that ; 

defpiſes it; he that deſpiſes it as 4 Pelheſfen, A 
but values it as an incitement to virtue. Their 
Palla ale their ipuro: they dre 
ſtyl'd noble, on a preſumption that they retain 
2801139 1 e c 2 the 
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the virtue; their blood is Aud gene! 
om a preſumption that they retain the hh vg. 
ture of their anceſtors n. are not 
ſuffcient. 06 Gang 1 ant 55 Tt "8% 
iA 17 To 80 g 

conſt men * e dne den, 
which ie natural, are ſo high in their opinion 
of what they largely poſſeſs, that they chink to 


have riches is to have every thing 3 that, they 


think them the pries for, and title to all the 
world can give, or man enjoy.” Hence high 
expectations, and high - reſentments, and every 


evil is aggrandized by theſe. Every wrong 
accident is a calamity, and not only a calam 


but an injury too; for have nn 00 


better things? Others, when they are fick, 


- 


are ſorry ; but theſe are angryalſo, on 
a gout, or a fever, as an object of reſentment 
which is ſtill the ſtranger, e 
the moſt part, —_ invite them to their habi- 
en, ST * Tron 0 rn Aft 
We e us bi 5 1110 
þ 1 POLES 8 
it in their power to make the fortuns and 
reputation of others, may have, and often have 2 
as many-eneries, as thoſe, whoſe fortune and 


a ts 5 ſo 
2 # — 
% 
- - 
» ; 
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ſo fond of themſelves, as to think that all 
others can do, they. ſhould do for them. This 
is unjuſt, but this is true. And hence it is, 
that all the uneaſy, inſtead of venting their 
paſſion by ſtriking the air, as it is natural for 
the peeviſh in their guſts of rage to do, 
vent it often on men in power, by ſhooting 
their arrows at them, even bitter words; be- 
eauſe men are apt to think they contract an 
importance, from the importance of thoſe 
they injure. Whereas it is rare that men in 
power give juſt offence to ſuch as theſe. If 
they injure,” they ſtoop not to theſe; they 
level at the great, for that gives their dignitiy 
the higheſt ſatisfaction. The great often 
juſtly are, the mean often unjentiy will be, their 
enemies. Where then are their friends? They 
muſt be few, and thoſe few are more likely to 
be ſeoret enemies to them, than to any others 
with whom they paſs for friends Becauſe, 
firſt, men of power create the greateſt #nvy, 
which is our ffronge/ paſſion : ſecondly, their 
ruin would afford thei largeſt plunder, and 
A OR EP eras. 7 
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| | Boithly; men of tulemtt. If they exert 
"I it will coſt them much pains, and they 
* „ may 


% 
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| may podab fail of ſueceſs, throtigh alice of 
Hai; or neben öf choice. Or if they 
Full in helf Tasliz: their labour may not 
Tucceed in its reputation; or if it does, it is 
only ſetting themſelves a hard taſk for the fu- 
tufe; for it is Jouble ſhame to fall beneah 
thernlelves. Fame is generally theſe mens 
aim; and to fail of ouf aim; be it never ſo 
idle, is infelicity. An author at his lamp 
tells himſelf in triumph, now the toil is al- 
moſt over, the purchaſe at hand, he is with - 
in a month of immortality.” But on publicati- 
on he finds the payment deferred, deferred to 
the day of his death; too late a payment of 
that which he cannot transfer to his heir. 
Fhere is no ſtronger infatuation than this de- 
ſire of chimerical immortality. It is very 
ſtrange; but the ſecret of it is this: God im- 
planted in the ſoul a violent deſire of approva- 
e in order to ſtimulate men into an attain- 
ment of his ow] n approbation, which is the 
moſt valuable; as he implanted in the ſoul 
*Nrong zope and Fear, and ue, that he hin- 
ſelf might be the object of them, as my text 
_— *dicets; But as the” Eren, hem they 
3 ſtop ſhort on temporals, become paint; ſd his 
1 | Fier elne of E put when it ſtops | 
bp | eier 
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ſnart at men, becomes, tho moſt admirably 
wiſe in ,God's..deſign, ,.that..ridiculous. and 
ſeemingly, unaccountable. folly. 8 H which 1 ; 
ſpeak.-,and the,wiſcſt af men, not attending. 
10 this,” have. ſometimes ſtarted in ſurprize 
and ſhame, on diſcovering that ſome of their 
nobleſt deſigns had their riſe and termination 
in that moſt; deſpicable point, the opinion. of 
Nen. Thus you, ſee that the thirſt of approba-. 
tion, when miſapplied, becomes a folly, and 
incurs ſbame, which it would moſt avoid. And 
nisi che ſtate of the greateſt gifts t tha 
: ce can, beſtow, when turned « on. HY 
proper ends. This, therefore, which might | 
foi. digreſſve, is not fo; 3 it tends to de- 
monſtrate the miſeries of this life, ſince hence 
it appears, that we have reaſon to ſtand in 
dxead of the very excellencies of 95 7 ee as 
Well as the imperfections of ir. oel 
118178 FR Ol ant . iT 141 =Y 12 1 8 f 
Secondly, conſider the dient ages. 
Wung men deſire; paſſionately, and therefore are 
Mictivah diſappointed. They deſire chiefly 
| «gratifications.gf ſenſe,, and. therefore ſoon im- 
pair their appetites for ee * ee 
e een ade 0 Tt ffk Egk 
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They are extremely muteblein: their incli- 
nations, and therefore; as ſome things by wa 
rape a, others;/thiough their own! con 
; b not; pleale them dagger} ung «> 
5 Aan 11, es A ting e een e eee 
They are faliuiou in their pleaſures; as 
thinking the moſt delicate and exalted, the 
prerogative of their time nnr 


eres any; and impair the teſt'- ei i 104 
rv di b ile i, ; Do Du 
They are prone to enger; "becauſe: en 


dued by fortune, and unapprized by wiſdom of 
what they ought to expect: hence are _ 
with themſelves for being Si; ; — 
their ſenſe of being in the wrong is as quick, 

. ee en is ſtrong 

fl ces das nh "NP 1 

They dure not a — regard for 
things of utility (becauſe they never wanted), 
and find the bad effects of it; hat pride can: 
detter taſte, pleaſes them more: henoe they 
are very tender of their honour, before they 
have gained any; and hu are they pained. 
not only about things that art, but chings alſo 
that erde erer teh e cer 
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They are credulous,. becauſe unexperienged z. 
deceived, becauſe credulous ; and gutrageonss, 
becauſe deceived : and henes, from dhe find 
an apinion, they are APE; £0..- -CQNCELVE, 00 ; Ln 
veterate a diflike for mankind 37 as fruitful a. 


ource Werl. auth wiſh: l * 
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* ee, Foe field: of rofetian is mall, 
for little is paſt 3 his field of hope is lags er 
much is to come; which falling in with vivaci- 
ty of ſpirits, and vanity of heart, he indulges i it 
to the excluſion of neceſſary fear, Which is the 
ſhield of life; and hence is he perpetually 
wounded in bis peace, ee ee r MN, 
. Or n « O11 1/00 | 


— 7 | 
- 


— 


He e 48] ligtits in eee hotbed Virtue 3; 
in the mean, and Happineſs dwells with ay 
He is a ſquanderer of wealth, as well as of 
health, peace, and reputation; and by the 
gilt of youth; lays up an d of. 
which-I am now: d ſpeak. 
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tions diſulfectian, puſillanimity, illiberglity guet 
| n ee garrulj ty, wank. f corn; 
ES +» 


e bands of Hows Live. 


Hon, ſolid hatred, |" morbfentfs, inordinate'felf- 
_ extreme RIG ind Bftanpers. Jan, 


5 I 15 5% man ahne 2 becatife EA perierlded. 
Ff e b And FLO amankfnid are 
miſtpkräbte. Now He thats hives in perferdal | 
ufpicton,, vid the life of a centinel, of acen- 
tinel never relieved; | Whoſe buſineſs. it is to 
hook out for and expect an enemy, which is an | 


evil «hat pore) en periſbing by bim 


NA. i 266: 51 8 155 Wood has - W 
Allied to ſulpicion Is, exceſs of. caution « 
. vriſdom,, coldneſs of temperature, and fome- 5 
times ilirnsture, are mixed in this. 1 ſhall 
chuſe one inſtance that. includes them all. 05 
(i In points of ſpeculation he rarely affirms or 
4 "denies any ay: poſitively, though be is beſt | 
1 B Cater do it: he knows nothing, but is of 
i ich an opinion on moſt occaſions ; by which, 
I one thing he méans, is, to call younger men 
1 fools (who delight in a more ſanguine ſtile), 


yi and thus, ai, en his ee 
. chem. d 16 4200. 92340} 621. ,, 
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He loves no body, becauſe formefly, very pro- 
-21bably,. his good inclinations baye  been-abuſed; 
is beſides, the affections as naturaliy gontract i in 
the evening of life, as flowers at the departure 

7 of 


1 88 if k, 35 
of zhe;.ſun.,, Now, he that loves none e I 
none, nan is exec or Wed. by. red os 


waere eee e See ed, its, ; 
And the blows of fortune, £ OY. puſill lanimity is 8 
| The Want of Rafa and; bope i 18 the corgial of 1 | 


! IN 
He is 4 2 lle, Which is the voice of pu- 
ſillanimity; 7: And an infallible Toutce of contempt. 
da 21 Hol 2 eY MINI ns N bas tot ws A | 
He is illiberal, as knowing how. hard it, is 
to gain, and how eaſy to loſe ; 3 AS likewiſe, 
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from 3 a growing paſſion for the ſeeurity of to- 
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le is immodęſi, I mean hardened to the eye, 

and unaffected with the opinion of others, be- 
cCauſe he diſeſteems them; and diſeſteems them, 
becauſe he Knows them; and praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe we diſeſteem, when ve diſeſteem thoſe 
no From whom they come. Now this immodeſty 

is a ſource both of hatred and contempt. Beſides, 
ti virtue is always enfeebled by a neglect of 


. -01Praile, which, i Oo a food dof it. d Git 28 vl 2E 
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ways a cenſure on the preſent. Now. he that 
cenſures is 


is diſpleaſed. Beſides, zhis talkative» 


#579) ” 


neſs is diſguſting e on two accounts: firſt, 28 
he is gefterallß "vis own th Ieme ;, ſecondly, as 


it runs counter to the re and activity of 


. Wen; to whom he ſpeaks, , yo Mow 2: 


2 A. age is fight, from — fumiljaricy 


with "misfortunes ; and his hatred. is, ſolid, 

more apt to Vent itſelf in ' deeds than, worde, 

wo the maturity of his wiſdom, Which loves 
Metual, and to the purpoſe. His fore. 


mer qualities put him i in a ſtate of war with, 


mankind: this, in a | ſtate AK war that, Sives 


* Ante 


e 3 BG Ev. 
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. is one! and an 3 hover of him... 
felf. The firſt, becauſe he envies the pleaſures... 


which he can't. partake. There is no ſuch a 


thing, at leaſt in our climate, as 2 gax old 
man: a fly in winter is for nations nearer the 
ſun. He is. the Second, becauſe men riſe, in 
fondneſs for things, i in proportion to their har 
zard of loſing them; and his life i is, on d. 


departure. Hence abſurdly 5 1 5 for Moder 
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His evtreme  covrtouſneſs. is accounted fore 
Money has '#vo excellent qualities for him. 
Firft, it wilt do that for him which no one 

Will., „ iingly, 91 do: 75 it will keep him coms 
pany, as it always e does; it will flatter him ; 
it will go on his errands ; it will procure him 
ſmiles and bows, and all the outfide of affection 

and reſpect. Secondly, as ie is a thing in. 
nut, it can give no offence. But not to ags, 
gravate this matter, {which it little needs!) 
granting, that as youth is the reign of vehe- 
ment defire, and yehement deſire i is a diſeaſe, 
a fever, a pain; fo age, indeed, brings. on a 
ſerenity; experience makes us able pilots in the 
waves of fortune, and vigour impaired no lon- 
ger ſcorches us with the violence of deſire; 
granting, that the mind gains that ſtrengtn 
which the body loſes, and intellectual plea- 
ſures are then in their full force; rhe ſo, it 
muſt be confeſſed, are 55 


153 n 


« an 


Diſempers too; and hat Sue d 
therein an hoſpital, or A form + ? In youth, . 8 
diſappointments of our own making ? In age, 
what diſappointments from the nature of 
things? Humän life has then its morning and 
GH 3 but the evening and morning are one 

8 "08 3 
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forty but in eſſenee the ſame. And this.is the 
reaſon by men, always unhappx, are always 
expecting happineſs. For had we no change 
of ſcenes to experience one after another, we 
ſhould ſooner be convinced of the vanity; of 
our expectations : Whereas we now are 
amuſed with hope, Which, for pleaſure, gives 


us change of pain g e are wretched' and de- 


ceived, which increaſes our wretchedneſs; for 
every ſorrow receives a new ſting, from our 
een of the aer, nns 
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Thirdiy, conſider our aims. "ik, we let 
Jooſe our wiſhes at things above our deſert, 
how rarely we ſucceed ? Or if we ſucceed, 


how are We pained with the fears of expoſing 
our inſufficieney? How ſhall we make good 


the promiſe our fortune has made to the world: 
We muſt live in perpetual conſtraints; be for 
ever ſweating under a maſk of form and arti- 
fice, which, in ſpite of all our care, the wiſe 
will ſee through; and at their mercy we lie, 
for the precarious character we preſerve. And 
how ridiculous a ſight it is to ſee a man em- 
barraſſed by good fortune, and ſtruggling; with 
bis own, ſucceſs : Hen up more money 
f than 


day; a day of ſorrow-ẽs l Hfferens indeed in | 
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chan our tate can anſwer, in time, is cers 


tain uin: to take up more reputation than 
ou? eri can anfwer, in time; is as certain 
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If our — on the other hand, falls be- 
low our'deſert, how careleſs are we-of-exert» 
ing thoſe capacities we are really; maſters of, 
and of levying that advantage and reputation 
which is due to them? Our preferment is our 
puniſhment; and the conſciouſneſs! of our 
worth is at once our pride and our alickion : 
how unpromiſing a ſcene is that for happineſs, 


there our merit inoreaſes the" number of our 
K pains ants 44 bs 23 8911 13 4k 204 EL kk 4 
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uur aims are eee to our deſert, 


by we may indeed ſucceed-; but our ſucceſs will 
ſoon grow inſipid, nay, painful, when we ſee 
(as ſoon we ſhall l) our inferiors in merit 
get the ſtart of us in place and fortune; 
when we find our 40;ſUom and modeſtyleſs ad- 


ne han the WOO . e ate 
other men: 1611 10 


git & SW0:USLIDA WO 


n 11 we ſtand alone and independent) it is 2 
* an but vente and ; uncomfortable. do- 


minion; 


* 


15 man. 


45 4 TR Kern of Honan-Lives 
minion; unrefreſhed with hope, which is the 


life of life itſelf. If we have our attachments, 


and lean againſt our ſuperions, it 155 often 
a ſhining ſervitude, a promiſing anxiety, 
that excites indeed our ſpirits, but torments 
them too, during the ſuſpence; and as often. 
deceives as ſatisfies in the end. Which has. 
moſt happineſs? A ſervile hope, or a hope- 
leſs independeney? E He that has many 
hopes, has many poſlibilities of diſappoint- 
ment: meas * trans few: oecaſions of. 
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* we ſacrifice the advancement of our 
fortune to preſent eaſe and complacency: if 
wich our ſuperiors, we, in ſome meaſure, ſa- 


_ erifice our eaſe and complacency to our for- 


tune; our caution muſt be always awake, 
our abilities always on the ſtretch; ani 
converſation, which was deſigned to . 
create, Ne wanne ee, . and an en- 
9 I Un min ont 10.2019 mn 
Q . $970 POLE HIM EE als uns eg Roa 
| Minds, it is e from ee 
that is apt to give a painful and unreaſonable 
eee e an awe nn than 
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many It is rb — our breaſts 
with-pufllanimons donbts umd fears ʒ that makes 
the little heart. play its ſervile f paſſons in all 
their force, at à ſmile or a freown; which he 
that does nf expect, is free from himſelf, 
and in others moſt juſtly contemns. The moſt 
deſpicable weaknefs any one man can be guil- h 
ty of, is an undue! fear of artotHery- Ren er- 

pectutiom is apt ebe eee 0. 1299 rt 213 
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_ - Obſeurityhas/iits/; WO: eee 
and a great name is the mark of envy and re- 
proach: or if reproach ſpare it, it muſt be 
nurtured or loſt. Tims itſelf will work decay 
in glory, as in other things, unleſs it be kept 
in repair at the expence of returning pains, 
and a fucceſſion of deſerts: and if preſerved, 
a man unſociable and overbearing; fame from 
naturul evils. For ſince fame is the general 
miſtreſs of mankind, he that enjoys it has al- 
moſt as many rivals as man: and often as many 
ace eine 5 2 „ 1898816 N 
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42 4 Tave ESTATE of Human Lire. 
One man aims at making his happineſs: by 
philoſophy, another by fortune,, The: Uh is 
ſtemming the ſtream of the world, and his 
oyn nature, with endleſs labour; the E 
is carried away by that ſtream with endleſs 
hazard, Geese wave is maſter of his 
er matten Fran ag Sk tec - 
e in $1337 @t DIONEK-5159 1 is 45 
fee follows. fancy, and by * 0 | 
| thine age ied is attained: his fancy for it is 
ably pleaſed in contradiction to his own heart. 
Seeming to be happy, is his happineſs ; now 
 feemang happineſs implies the tuant of it A 
third follows reaſon; and reaſon puts us out 
* hunn. ester g thing about ud. 
28 % ne t 1967 bas ttafziee 
en have no PRO they are a burthen 
| e if they have, diſappointments 
are a greater. What diſappointments inter- 
rupt the moſt ſucceſsful proſecutions & And, 
What is worſe, poſſeſſion is the greateſt di ſap- 
pointment of all; it deſtroys the very phan- 
tom of happineſs, our pleaſing error, our 
* flatterer, hope, which before we:enjoy- 
ed. 07 Phe man of ſueceſs, and of the higheſt 


Wie wy advancement, 


A'Tavz ESTATE N HUMAN LirzE. 43 
advanermont, firſt indeed" laughs at others ; 
but ſoon lie revenges them; by laughing at 
bimſelfs He wonders how) he Could de ſo 
paſſionately fond of what ſo little deſerved 
his fondneſs: he is grieved, be is furprized, 
he is angry, that the abſence of thoſe things 
was able to give him ſo much pain, the pre- 
ſence of which can afford ſo little enjoyment. 
But he uſually keeps the ſecret, in poor hopes 
of that enjoyment from the miſtaken envy of - 
others, which the things envied cannot give 
him, and takes a malicious pleaſure in ſeeing 
his unwarned followers 'deceived as well as 
_ himſelf. There is ever à certain languor at- 
tending the fullneſs of proſperity * when the 
heart has no more to wiſh, it yawns over its 
poſſeſſion; and the energy of the ſoul goes 
out, like a flame that has no more to devour. 
Who is ſo wretched: as the man that is over- 
vrhelmed with a multitude of affairs? He that 
is irelieved from them, and has none at all. 
But granting ſuperiority of fortune ſhould 

give ſome ſuperiority of happineſs, let it 
we remarked, that he who increaſes the en- 
-Jearment=of life, increaſes, at the eng 


2 "theterrors' of death.)- Which leads me to 
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44 ATavz Eormmartz of Homan Lirs. 
Tue fourth conſideration; that of our re- 
lations in liſe. A wife,” a child, dear to us as 
our own boſoms in Which chez lie, what 
cowards do they make us? What "are their 
endearments; their ſoftneſs, their charms, but 
new'terrors'in the frown,” and new- ſhafts in 
the quiver of misfortun? and death? There is 
ſomething truly formidable in having ſuck 
tender bleſſings as theſe; and every wiſe and 
feeling heart, while it is ene at e che 
3 aſt uewble e 


© 4 " 
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5 all n are not ee 3 
tenderneſs / of affection. While the father is 


ſolicitous for the welfare of his ſon, how ſoli 


oitous and impatient is the ſon (very often) 
for the death of that very father? What are 
alliances of blood, but titles — — ? 
And what are titles for expectatio 

poſures to diſappointment, and agrar ations of 
its ſmart ? All that ſeeming family-endear- 
ment, comfort, and complacency; which we 
figure to ourſelves at a diſtance, what is it (too 
often ) but mutual attacks on the peace, 
plots on the riches, hopes from the ſickneſs, 
and joy from the deaths of each other. 


The 


A Txvs EeviMArTe of Human Lirz. 45 
The ſervant envies his maſter, and ſome- 
times the maſter his ſervant, and perhaps with | 
more juſtice; but, juſtly neither. For if we well 
knew how little others enjoy, it would reſcue 
the world from one ſin, there would be no 
ſuch thing as envy upon earth; envy; which 

is a double folly ; folly as it is a ſin, and folly 
as it is a miſtake; for it reſults from the ſup- 
| poſition of that, which is not the ſuperior hap- 
pineſs of others; which is not, I mean, in 


that degree we conceive of i it; and we envy 
that which we conceive. | 


| *Fifthly, As ta conſiututions and tempers, 
In health, what temptation? In ſickneſs, 
what pain? The miſery of many is wrapp'd 
up in their very veins, how then ſhall they 
fly from it? How many inherit, how many 
create, how many purchaſe diſtempers? Earth- 
quake, ſtorm, war, ſweep not. half ſo many, 
as. diſeaſes, ; which we-knowingly contract by 
cartlaiſnaſs and excess. Wamen, as: they are 
| byect to pains. ob mind, are more ſubject 
 to-pains of; the body than men, co o balance 
that, age cung. mort 200 f i 91's 16 2 
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46 4 TRUE STATE 4 HUN Lirr. 
all the pleaſures of life he that knows n 
infirmities, obſerves not the lapſe of time, 
grows old unawares, ande is unprepared for 
death : but ſuppoſe a man has health and\wiſ- 
dom. too, , how. _ find in n an 
enemy to peace? | | 
1 947 red r bus W FEOEIV W963 aT 


. he tempers are, as 1 tak eit, lefler eee, 


or various fainter /hades or LY APA of thoſe 
ſtrong colours on the ſoul of, man. The gloomy, 


peeviſh, ſangui ne, Phlegmatic <>, 3 good natur 4 


impatient, improvident, wary, haughty, remit - 


ting, Courteous, arrogant,, WC eſpictous, eſining, 
reſerved, affable, fearleſs, tim? 4. modeſt, praud, 
delicate, and inſenſib. ile NN 8 zee Fel. their 


Fe evils. v7 
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"A gloomy” temper ſy u rveys wh thing i. 1 the n 
1 in 


vert light, and can diſcover no bleſſings. 
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63h ds temper quarrels with che bleſfings 


it diſcovers, with its friends itſelf; and defeats 


the labour of Providence for its ſatisfaction. 
; EO medi wort ow nofiw bis SEA 


The ſanguine overſhoots ; the phlegmatick 


5 deſponds ; the mild tempts inſults 3;-(the chole- 


riet is its own tormentee rt 
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WED): a man js|good-natu tured, his friends a0 devour 
him z if not, his foes. 10 neee R 
eln 10 Siqsf od 300 29919100 eee n 
T heimpatient feels as much uneaſineſs from 
the lun approach of Pleaſure, as others from 
a an 111 28 4 1 8 2 vo | 28 00d: 1 : 
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ANI difappolmatient doubles i its s pain, 
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1 the Rte and formoding, the ho agent 
expeRttion of ee is a AN ach 


If Aman 1 Bang bey, and too tender of 8 
honour, he gives the power of hurting him to 
every wretch that can ſhew diſreſpect : and 
who cannot? If he is remiſs and negligent of 
reſpect, men will withhold real ſervices, be- 
cauſe ths ceremonial was not ſufficiently wel- 
come: he loſes the ſabllazce,. becauſe he 
will net catch at the ſhadow. But forms are 
more than ſhadows, they are the robe and de- 
fence of gaalities, which will ever run * 
R. when we e em e 
oN od „ one n 
1 he very: courteous: lelen their e _ 
giving them the oats? of a debt, thro? 
their 
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thankfully ; becauſe, thro“ to great a con- 
ſeiouſneſs of them, he is his on pay-maſter. 


And yet he wha does not fometi 1 he his 
own merit, will ſoon have NETS | 
| "wr — right. * 
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The ſuſpicious in ſome meaſu 
thoſe i in) uries they expect. A be of ſmall 
merit is anxiouſly jealous of imputations on his 


honour, becauſe he knows his title is rat; 


one of great merit turbidly reſents _— be- 
cauſe he We his title mini La 
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The nee temper e a rer 


_ zvils. Not to be obliged by ſuperiors, it con- 


ſtrues an injury; te be obliged by inferiors, 
eee, Toe have its wants rekeved; it 

s an affectation of fuperiority im its 
benelactor; not to have them reſieved, 4 
eontempt. It can work wonders to its own 


diſadvantage, and make a loot or © Lena 
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and we hate every hing chr invades the free 
dom of mum 
(ON aff 487 0s | | 

|» Affability procures . * may 
ive: 2 diſpoſition to contempt. $3) becauſe 
it gives us cheaply that which we deſire, and 
the dee of the ee ame the 
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8 . us careleſs of exerting our utmoſt 


ſtrength; a timid, gives our underſtanding the 


ſtrongeſt arguments for exerting our ſtrength, 
but at the ſame time enfeebles the heart in the 


execution vof —_ 1 " „ 
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4 nati ue . in men may coneiliate 


love from the many, but forbids e/eem from the 
wiſe: beeauſe with them no act has merit 
but what bas choice; and theſe chaſe not mo- 


deſty by their e 4 my it * their | 


conſertuta ens. 
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Proud men are wy to be injurious, ns 
cavly it i mathe. zpenority*: they ſtrike 


more through vanity than malice ;- but then, 
Vol. V. D a8 
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as it is a mark, it is a mutilation of ſuperiority 

too; for it throws down our reſpect eee 
agar ist u gone . itö hw 

3 102d S yorb 383 Wong 100 ob 1 

To oo N at a ſenſblity ereates pain, Where 

by nature it is not; too Yi#tle' perceives not 

bleſſings where they are: and there is a too 

great ſenſibility from furtune, as well as tem- 

per. Ran gives ſome perſons ſuch a delicacy; 

that they have a ſet of inquietudes entirely 

their: own, the prerogative of their high ſtati- 

on, to which their inferiors muſt not preſume 

to pretend. If humour and paſſion are indulg- 

ed, how domineering are they ? ot ages how 

. 1 rebellious? Which n to a 120875 

1 

The Gxth ad 40 &conierato, the bee. 

of men. : 


1 . 


it ont lool 
nn account off che Jin is . le 
tory of the ative part of the ſoul, as an ac- 

count of the underſtanding is of the contempla- 
De. They may be conſider'd as ſo many 
flandard-bearers, round each of which many 
miſchiefs are rang'd in array againſt us, 
and lay waſte the tranquility of human life. 
OO have by others been conſiderd pH 

i ſtcaliy, 
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A:iTxvs: EsTIMATR ef HUAN LIFE. 5 
ſecally; as they conſtitute part of our nature: 
morally; as they influence virtue and vice; and 
rhetorically; with regard to compoſition: but 
I do not know that they have been conſider' d 
in a ſyſtem, or with any accuracy, as the 
parns, and promoters F the pains of life. In 
this view E hall ſpeak of them, with as. much 
light and diſtinction as I can. It is the 
paſhons that give the perpetual. motion to hu- 
man life, that roll us from place to place, 


from object to object, nor will the N it- 


ſelf: N * reſt. 


wi I Fin”. a N 1865 is "hs bald, che 
ling S anger is as à roaring lion. Which 
deſcription of it is confin'd to kings, only as 
to its efficacy; it is as /rong, though not as 
ſucceſsful, in other men. By a king it is let 


looſe into the large field of power; in others it 


bites the bars that confine it, and, in both, 
it laſhes itſelf. This ſhows it to be a pain ; 
and it likewiſe proceeds from pain; for no 
one is angry, but Vvho has, or fancies he has 
received awinj ury in himſelf, or his; for which 


be is, iy. grieved. 80, that anger way be 


called the daughter of ſarroto, and the mother 
of WOW! which often has fatal conſequen- 
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31 A Tur EST HATE HUMAN LIFE. 
ces. Thus this paffion has 7h, riſen," 3 ind 
2 ng belonging to it. | N 1 Ds 


Anger is frequent; Fo Lots Giles 
* is the n habit of tlie mind; and 
where are not enemies? Among friends, it is 
neerbri, and therefore, wen” it r 
more dondencitg. 91, 5160 1 K 

iat si 2qm91902-; es 

As pre 18 Arete in man, —— 
cipal cauſe of anger is diſreſpe& 3 the queſtion 
therefore is, if the angry man acts not apaitr{t 
his own ſupreme purpoſe. If anger is in- 
Potent, that i iS a blow directly on "his Pride ; 5 

if it fucceeds by unworthy 'meins, that is 
a blow on. his general chafacter. Anger 
cherefore is not only an evil itſelf, proceeding 
from, and teading to evil, but, often, to the 
very evif it would moſt avoid." It fils on ite 
own ford. Doi 101887 il l 
$ edloqght 7 £ anontioghub amo} ni evi 


ee ts ef men are mot fubjeck to this 
paffion; men of felicity, 2 ad Wär bf Ae. 


One becauſe their expectations are high, the 


other Becauſe thélf 1 10 e Are An P20fipe 


firft make their ſuperiority — bs 
counterballancing by their own reſentment 
"> $7754 4 Sn gr, I 9 
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J Tor Earmaty of Human, boy: 55 
the Fuer of nature and fortune; 5 ene 
inflame the ui of them hoh, ing 


4 tY 
— 


. Ally'd to anger is hatred, which is ala 
ing anger; now hatred is always neee 
with Wu 00 diſguſt j is pain. 955115 


K 
»t 


en 


" Ally'a to — 5 are eee and where 
rence ; contempt is hatred without fear, but 
it is hatred, and therefore pain. Abborrence 
is hatred wich fear, and e its pan is 
double. | 

© Druedhive, dd eaſes the lay,” as a 
Jiſcharge. the Romach, but it alſo Pres it 
very ick before. # | 
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5 do not that there i is 4 A * as | 
a malicious gleaſure z but 1 afficm it is a plea- 
ſure like that of violent ſcratching, or ſtriking 
ourſelues in ſome Dune: it ſuppoſes a 


EY 


put tion, and our peace. 
2117 fig 518 znorint\s LS 1¹ 844. 
„Anger has under its ba n aner, Jover? 
Halt, fine 206 N 1qut ed 
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| Secondly, 1 ve 1 mean not the 
deſire of what is by 0 0 honeſt, but more 
particularly o what is  pleafan nt. With philo- 
faphers i it "includes the rib Jims wit tie 
toorld 1 it is s often limited 10 504. taft. It i implies 
diſcontent, that is pain ; for he that! deſires, 
is diſſatisfy d with his preſent condition, be it 


what it will. And the pain is in proportion 


18 


28 fi! RC S113 on 8 


to the delire.” 289 


To ſay the leaſt to'the anhtanüg bo of this 
— * It is putting your peace in the pow- 
er of another, which i is rarely ſafe even' in your 


; W S. ry 
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There are two We I thi ink, as 
this paſſion, and what makes them more re- 
markable, is, they Teem "ſomewhat inconſiſt- 


_ EE. One is our defire of it; the other is a 


condition that makes it very undefirable.' As 


| to the firſt, "1 we don't ſeek, nay, we avoid oc- | 


caſions of anger, hatred, fear, fame, or endy, 
but we ſeek occaſions of love. As to the ſe- 
cond, love is all the paſſions in one: it ib an- 
ger that it chunt, rants chat it dies not. aur 


that it Har ena its e e muy" ef, 


1500 
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4 TrxuE nn of HUAAN Life. 55 
and hatred to, thoſe, that poſſibly may. For 
envy, hatred, and ſuſpicion, form love $ con- 
ſtant companion, Jealouſy ; 3, which therefore 
ſings deeper than either of them, becauſe iti is 
all. Now as many paſſions as love has, fo 
many pains. Be it therefore a maxim, be 
that was never pain a, never las d. 
But tho? this paſſin hos ee” he it not 
to pleaſures? It may fail of them, and then 
it is deſpair, which is, moſt terrible; if it at- 
tains them, they may not be laſting ; for moſt 
pleaſures, like flowers when gather'd, die. 


| Love has under its banner, watching, 
1 fickneſs, abaſement, adulation, perjury, jealouſy ; 
and ſometimes it liſts anger's moſt dreadful 
followers ; the only difference is, there, they 
are ſtanding troops, here, caſual recruits; | 
there, they are volunteers, here, they are preſſed ; 
occaſionally into the ſervice ; for: Ps do not 
naturally belong to ene tay 
N $f e 
58 Thirdly, en „This i is a e diſmal 
paſſion * mind haunted with fear 1 is A hide- 
dees nightr piece of ſtorm, precipice, ruins, 
basseade, and apparitions; it is not content 
rates! —ä— | with. 
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55 Run ExtywarrgfHomanTiirs. 
with 282 of nature, às my 
things: that are ee, Bus erg, tare | 
only ſuffer to this degree; and it is wellitheyp 
do not; for ſuch a fear alone is capable of ta- 
biag man neee f — d 
God. Inſomuch that ſom have ght that 
hell conſiſted W If this 
paſſion dnl. ggf 2168 bs : : NN Bt e 
Fee A mo mow au 55} 
„All, that: Sar; ave: proportionable pain. 
It is an anticipation of evil; and has under 
its banner, confuſion, ſupplication, ſervility, 
anagement, and je felf- deſertion e : 
eres Lad too perf 565 Fr BO! HN a Gir 
For I think-it ee ee ener W. | 
defeats its own purpoſe more than any of the 
paſſions. Anger ſtrikes, and if unſueceſsfully, 
ſucceſsfully, it only loſes à purſult; ar 
makes dis fly, but makes us ſtumble too, and 
the more precipitate our flight, the farther 
are we from an eſcape. Hence; ſays the holy: 
ſoripture, it betrays the ſuccours of reaſon; mean- 
ing, that it betrays it more than any other 
paſſion, for all W it in ſome * 
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Fears 


ears are the. ts of ue, e dt er 

. an oppreſſion, anck 
like the maid: at the. Gupitul, we periſu un- 

der them. 81 11 54s 55189 ein: 0 1 Hul INI 180 
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to olds7$5. 21 2 is Ia og ot}. RH 
Fears we have many; but e one 
that came frum heaven (as the Romans fabled of 
their Ancile ), which is the fear of God; all 
the reſt are falſe ; and this ſevenfold ſhield will 
ſave us from them. A falling world cannot 
affright him, nen hey 9p its 
nn 4 


| 2 abs fie amy nan; 
4hro” an affection of the eſteem of bad men, 
we are aſhamed of what God approves; or if 
aſhamed of what is truly ſhameful, hen we 
are aſhamed with regard to men, not God. 
The n is blaſphemy in thought; or ſuch 
arhought, as if exprefs'd in words, would-be 2 
Hlaſphemous. The ſecond is ſacrilege, giving | 
God's due to man. This is a ſhame to be 
aſhamed of; and: contrary to the apoſtle?s're- 


pentance not o be repeute of ; for ſhame is a | 
repentance, or ſomething very like N. a e211 ö 
geb 2:mot at i Nd s 10} cms 4 1 
( | 


rin % 4 


"58" A TROY EoriicAtt of Hb Like. 
OT Shane is à ſenſe of eſtimatioft impaired, 
"ad of 6dr/finking! in the opinion of nen; 
I wWIlh I cohld add ef Cd to; fore nſen 
ate not \aſhianied"bFlinjuflice* or profatieneſs, Lat 
tte ſame time that they bluſh for an omiffon 
in fujbion or complaiſance : nay, I wiſh they 
are flot often proud of the former; now pride 
is banies reverſe. As Thining in che opinion 
"of others is the ſuprenie aim of almoſt all men, 
| by ¶mame muſt be exceeding painful, 'as it implies 
8 j r of eee unn rere — 


(+/+ Shame has under its banner, fel cundemna- 
4 An e oy yen, lying; 5 9055 on'of face. 
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Which 120 "we me in mind of what I 
take to be peculiarities of this paſſion. Which 
are three. "Firſt, other paſſions fly to men for 

redreſs of their grievances, this flies um them: 
anger flies to ſtrike; lobe to embrace, feur for 
ſhelter; but ſhame flies from all men, and 
- makes an eye as ſharp as a ſword. Shame's 
bad eſtate is ſeen in this, that its hope and fe- 
ta runs ſo low, as to make night and obli- 
nd which are the terror of others, "x wiſh, 
a joy; fallere & Haber, of tritmphis, ©. 
- "OOTY, 6 
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4 TRux, Ern f of Ely Lr zg 59 
Secandlxys eme has 2 more infallible, mare 
fed mit by, nature, than any of the ret, 
Logan bluſhes, „Of which I, take the, _ | 
18 ſon ton be, that this. paſſion neclſariſy ſup- 
poſes ee W hich. is not the caſe of any of 
the paſſions beſide, except envy, Which is ge- 
nerally marked, with palæneſs, as ſhame with 9 
he contrary. Shame, I ſay, neceflarily, fuß- 
poſes guilt. For none are aſhamed hut on 
one of theſe, three accounts. Firſt, becauſe 
they are, directly guilty, Secondly, becauſe | 
they want ſome merit they ought to have. 
Thirdly, becauſe they ſuffer ſome indignity. 
Now the w ant of pr oper merit Pro ceeds: gene- 
rally from emiſſions ; ſuffering indignities, from 
loth or cotrardice; and all theſe are vicious. 
er men are ſometimes aſhamed of» virtue: + 
rue: but then they conſider that virtue as a 
1 fault, in the eyes of thoſe before whom then 
Aare aſhamd of 185 Heſides, then, it e not 
h {opp aſe, but . beute N oy ain een 


vis nan n No ts4,7h 8 - Ht. 


. gr ef Ni *. is ; fake cover 
1 of falſe, ſhame; for true or proper ſhame has 
regard to. God and wha, deres, who can lye to 

him For we cannot lye to any purpoſe, but 
to fallible beings. Now as falſe: thame i is ly=- 

N87 | D 6 8 ing 
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aAham' d. Without reaſon at n⁰αι he is ſuxe to 
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6034 Thy» Kerstan ef Hoptan: Lark. 
ing eternally, tho! the perſon Iubject. to it is 


have amplel reaſon or ſhame in the jends and 
conſequently he will | be ren Le ee 
cauſe,! and With it too, 8590 Ruf Nas tende! 
2503 eee 108 wont ow ne gqadiny d 
Fifthly, enuy. This is the moſt deformæd 
and ;moſt-deteftable of all the paſſions. A good 
man may be angry, or aſbamed, may love; or 
other paſſions propoſe. advantages to them- 
ſelves; envy ſeeks the detriment of others. 
They th re are human. This is diabolical. 
_— ſeeks weten for an . Ale. 


. eee ade ee eee na kl 
petite for vengeance : Love ſeeks the poſſeſſion 
of good, fear the flight of evil, but envy nei- 
ther; all her good is the diſadvantage of ano- 
ther. Hence it is moſt deteſtable; and be- 
cauſe moſt e "Ss eben A&I? 
Moſt. A . it is na ts. 
lle, becauſe the eaſt natural; or what is leaſt 


; ee e us the moſt diſadvantageaus 


_ we effects. . ſomes... 


times 
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APavn:Eovimare F HUNAN LFE. 64 
times angty, we muſt Joe, and fear; and he 
afhame#, by ihe neceſſity of Our hature; and 
there are juſt obcaſions furthem all. But no 
rieceſtyoof our mature dbliges us t& envy,” nor 
is there any juſt occafionIforiit.4\Ror all men 
are unhappy, only we know not where their 
unexfnefs levy: therefore there is no natural 
occafion for envy: and that there ſhould be a 
moral one; is a contradiction; for the thappier- 
others are, the more we fhould rejgice. : A6 
therefore neither our nature nor reaſon requires 
envy, it is properly unnatural, aud becauſe 
unnatural, it works ſuch terrible effects in us. 
How pale, keen, inhuman, and emaciated; is 
its looks, if the undeſer ved indulgence of con- 
ſtitution gets not the better of thoſe effects? 
Now all mole are W its ex- 


treme pain. * a ent HF; 


= Nins 1d wi in ion Sadr SRO Lis 
Men of . en have ea 
fond of this ſubject, as painters; poets; hiſto< * 
rians, for the imagination delights in extremes-; / 
and nothing is more terrible than their de- 
ſcriptions of it, but the thing itſelf. chear- 
ful beurt does good the A medicine; but envy 
corrodes like a poiſon; it is ſo ſharp, that it 
eue body which ſheaths it. Nay it is 
TION | thought 
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62 ATH EsNHIHA TEN Huxaw Lits, 
thought by ſome, actually ita ſend fonth 
its virulence zu to pfito viteble) Vin the eyes, 
and Hound its object. Of this apitiion ſeems 
our greateſt Eugliſu philoſopher, HDD aſkges 
phyſical reaſons why perſons in jay, wand tri- 
umpb, are more liable toy receive this venom 
than others. What a Wretch muſt the quiver 
of ſuch arrows be? Such is the pain of enxy, 
that it made the two greateſt and braveſt men 
that ever lived, weep; it made them [ſhed 
tears, but not of ann thoughrouap;the 
-monumtcoien the dead... VIGO 2041 (liver: 
CREED Soi ide IAA A ery: Att N 
Gee is arab, at otliers evil ex 
Res others good. Indignatian is grieved 
that the unworthy proſper, enzy that the 
meritorious proſper alſo. Emulation is grieved 
at its own wants, envy at the enj oyments of 
others. Nay it principally maligns thoſe who 
deſerve the greateſt praiſe ig.) \newy inen, 
the makers of their own fame and fortune. 
For riſing glory occaſions the greateſt/envy, 
as kindling fires: the, greateſt ſmoke, In a 
word, it is the reverſe of charity; and as that 
is the ſupreme ſource of pleaſure, ſo this of 
| a This gathers gaing! as that etch 
ol" bt og bers 


A Tiun ESfinaTrof Hud an Lit. 63 
"ures from all the felicities that happen to 
mankind. Non ũslit only painful; but ignomi- 
nibus. The moſt imperſect and puſillanimous 
are moſt ſubject toit q te , becauſe their 
field for enxy isi largeſt j the fend, becauſe, 
through / miſtake what is little appeats great 
to them; mann Re, as Re K object 
oflenvy-. w 51 21 S Sd is arr 0 
r Raid bas 1 ows oh 5 S986 31 i 
1 take to be, firſt,” that it 
"ſeeks not (as the other paſſions) good, but 
evil. Secondly, that this is Igſing, the others 
Hort. We are angry or aſhamed, we. love or 
fear, for a day or year; but we enyy for life ; 
and I look on it to be the een ſpaces | 
of neee LW. 264 1.608 
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1 «hy * deg its e kind) N 
0 A cabal, with the meagerneſs of famine, 
-  Denom of peflilence, Pos wg Y wan; SH 98 * 
NV! ARKLOME WY 6 ter td cannon v3) 
Nor are the a and ple furable\ paſſions 
without their inconveniences and inquietudes, 
yrhich is a ſubject hitherto, I believe, unhand- 
10 led. Cam b 75 97. i; TNA on, emulation, hope, 
nayz- unc joy icdel, if fairly examined, will 


291001 | ; prove 


64 A Tann TINATE of Huxan Lars. 
prove this true, without. any ;aefinement, of 
affectation of zoveity in che anem pt.. 10 


E a5 101er: 
r 
ſery in its cze, it 47 ANY: KEY Apr len 
fim; and is truck with a.quick ſenſe of che 
obnoxious condition of human mature. He DE. . 
it is evident, that Fear and forrow ar g in- 
cluded in it ; - and can there be Hass and Lare 1 


without pain ? 


— Rt 45" difpeivl'; T'rentics 
to affirm, that our compaſſion for others, is ac- 
companied with a concern for ourſelves. And 
1 am perfuaded of this, from conſidering the 
perſons who are CM 1 "who + are leg in- 
666 2 wt n . 


The lugf inclined, are the 9 . 
| or the ng Jo/f to happineſs. The fr/ftaxe not 
compaſſionate, becauſe ,moſt, ſaqne ; the . 
cond, becauſe they, have felt the mant. Little 
elf. concern, veing moyed by the mifprable; ob., 


ject in theſe men, little compaſſion is-mayed by 
it, t 


n ee en 10 Vigor £ 07 b93ygen: 
The ine #nclined to it, urs the 17 Hl, HY © 
"thoſe/owhs dur Iver; MPR; md belt 
1 noitengibnt eids bnim to nos 
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i 2150 es 99 Yi 5 Au 
Aid" ah zes, indie compatioiiate toward 


att 2 5 i in 2 ee qualifiea- | 5 
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tions, or manners, than others; k che 


Gen 


misfortunes of eh a are Tha direct alarm of 


TS 0 TON ION I n - ow : 
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Secondly, indkgwirten- This-is 4 Sulb kn 
noble paſſion, and nome but the noble-mintied 
feel lit. At is a generdus aeal for rights: an 
hervicy and laudable anger at the--profperity : | 
the unworthy, baſe, and proflipate, Who can 
conceive no reſentment that men, like them- 


ſelves; proper. This elevated paifion has | 
ſoinetimes à feverer pang than is conſiſtent 


with Hts. - Curb die of it. He thought no 
wah wer) to triumph over liberty and Nome. 
| ent deportment Thewn at his | 


8 to a ferocity of temper, was, I think, 


owing to this accidental paſſun, Which wits 
the ce 


the cauſe of his death; this. fever, this\ noble 
WN of mind, this indignation for 
Cæſars 


66 4 TRUE ESTIMATE of HUMAx, Lee. 
Cefar's unjuſt ſueceſs. My conjecture clears 
av mapper re r e eee makes it 


occaſions, in his laudable life, which was wor- 
thy our dae dae ge his hs . 
e best AN 47 


ee < W l e 
| "Thi — | is an 5 and I 
rious paſſion, parent of moſt excellencies in 
human life, It is enamour'd of all virtue and 
accompliſhment ; its generous Hood is praiſe ; 
its ſublime profeſſion, tranſcendency; and the 
Life it pants after, immortality... It kindles at 
all that is illuſtrious ; and as it were, lights 
its torch at the ſun. Envy ſeeks others evil, 
emulation its own good kv; repines at excel- 
lence | without... imitation ; emulation . imitates, | 
and rejoices in it. We enuy often what we 
cannot arrive at, we emulate nothing but what 
we can, or think at leaſt we can attain. 
Hence the young and magnamimous are moſt 
inflam'd with emulation, and emulation ra- 
ther of glory and virtue, than of the goods of 
the. body or fartune; till the world effaces na- 
ture's firſt good impreſſions e Hir imitu- 
Sen | g ce ampla 


A Thus EST E of Humax Lirk. 65 
e l fant; biet diuind, biet immortalia, her 
kelbbrantur, monumbntis Armalium man- 

— after tat pfopintirs Made Bort 
F 19080 161459R nt of 

But tho" emulation is the oy of the moſt 
amiable things, and that by perſons _— ami 
able too, it cannot eſcape; it cann 
in a bad world, where men judge of others 
by themſelves, being miſtaken for envy, 
and being treated accordingly. For it has, 
ſometimes, ſuch a degree of reſemblance, as 

to give the ea occaſion of error, and the ma- 
licieus of excuſe,” Thus it falls alienb oulnere ; 

not to mention its on natural pain, which 
is at leaſt as uneafy to the ſoul, as extreme 
> thirſt is to the body.” "Hope and fear play the 
heart of emulation” with violence; it has its 
throbs, its paleneſs, and Nr When 
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Corda pavor r pulſanc, laudumgue arredia cupido. 
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TJ! — hope, and Joy. Hope feels the 
ſtings of impatience, which is often ſo vche- 
mently vager, that falling from it into the do- 
Spain of ĩts object, is ſometimes a ſenſible eaſe 
to the mind. J, if moderate, ſcarce breaks 
cd 93 N thro 
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68 4 Tux ESTIMATE of HUMAN Lars. 
thro” the general diſquiet of life; if immoder 
rate, it is a feyer, 2 tumult, a gan Gelitiume a 
tranſports, which ſignifßes a man's being be- 
| fide or beyond himſelf; and he that is not in 
poſſeſſion, of himſelf, can but ill be ſaid to be 
in poſſeſſion of any ching elſe: joy in this caſe 
goes beyond its bounds, into an enemy's 
countr Yo. and begames, a pain; 5 28 its tears 
| abundantly teſtify. Nor has eee. 
but i it is dagen Gin word 
eee 
| lac'd our hief goad in ſerenity or indolence; 
but this is a miſtake. Indolence, or reſt, is 
inconſiſtent with eur nature, and not to be 
found in heaven itſelf, but in à comperative. 
| ſenſe. . . Dn. the. contrary, our heaven will cage.” 
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a tranſporting progreſs. to all eternity. * duni- : 
bilation is the only, 2ſt for man. What there - 


fore we are to aim Ju 1 ſhew.in mD. 
rund Aifrourſe. i 1 41916 1 1 ban 9}! 1 
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bs conclude. on che paſſions. Me Sonſiſt 
of ſoul and body; the paſſions are the wants 
of the ſoul, as the;appetites may, be. callid the = 
eg of 1 PASMEERoVF MAP AR 
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A TRUE ESTATE sf Henan Lire: 6g 
of tents; that is of pn. Who is aloft ever 
free from ore paſſion or Anotllet? And as 
paſſions ate the pains (frbm which they take 
theit® vety” name), T6 are they the déſttoyers 

too, of our nature. "They Per che whole ſoul, 
they: conphund then mor mute toll che ima- 
gination, and Burt e „ ünderlta l „Uke 
ebriety; which they reſemblie in et na- 
tural and mòral ill conſequences. ' And "bes 
eauſe they injure the body alſd, therefore Has 
the phyſician, as well as moraliſt, to do with 
chem; and interdicts tien to all thofe who 
deſire length of days. Nay, they are more 
terrible than that death which they haſten ; 5 
| for — — to that from the torment of | 
them. It feems frangeſt, at firſt ſight, that 
feb, of all the paſſions, Thonld put on chis 
appearance of courage; but it is ſo far froth 
it, tn reality, that no dther paſſion ever artiv'd” 
at ſuicide, but thro? the ſuggeſtion of this 
tretubler; fn. Men die Becauſe they "fear 
life under its preſent ills ; whereas true valour 
meets thoſe ills, whatever they are, with the 


lame feſofution, wien ace ey meet death. 


aan 21 518 envittzq 23. ; vbod bas 1:50} 10 


"If elts accu bf tlie pallions be juft, let us 
db wem r art rl let us be Angry 
with 
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with. anger, aſhamed, of. ame; afraid of fear, 
pity. enoy, and moderate our fondneſs for love. 

For ſome are ſo idle, ridiculous, ſhamele(s, as 
to court the paſſion itſelf; and at a time too, 
when they have the leaſt, probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, |. Love, according to the. different objects 
it embraces, like a woman æſpouſed, changes its 
name, and becomes .. voluptuouſneſs, , ambition, 
avarice, or vanity. , Thoſe four, predominant 
impulſes that divide mankind between them; 
that beat on us, like the four winds of hea- 
ven, and keep the reſtleſs world in a perpetual 
form. = 50> ede bois fais $1536 1 


on this c common \ ſubject. 1 ſhall eee 
to throw ſome new light, by ſhewing that 
they all act directly counter to their own pur- 
poſes, and are the reverſe of hy . On 
Breen. $94, bw, Hang aa of don eit 
0 ix . 1 Abs zh its 465 
'Þ MY he 3 : Can this man be 
unhappy, whoſe. ſole. aim is pleaſure 2 whoſe 
Auch is the art, whoſe life is the chaſe, of de- 

[i light? He may, he is, nay, he mu/? be ſo; be- 
cauſe his imaginatian promiſes much more than 
ſenſe is able to pay. Hence, he is always: di- | 
appointed; but, through ignorance or negli- 
ene of the cauſe of it, though always diſap- 
198 
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pointed, he is always expeRting ; and repeated 
experience ſerves only to upbraid, not corre 
his conduct. And it my: be ſo; for as every 
new ſcene of voluptuouſneſs is anew light to 
his underſtanding, to ſhew the inſufficiency 
of thaſs ſtenes to his happineſs; ſo is it, allo, a 

new bh to his underſtanding, and the recti 
tude of his will, and weakens his power of reſiſt- 
ing them. Hence is he reduced to the wretch- 
ed eſtate of eternally purſuing and eternally 
condemning the ſame things; than which, no- 
thing more ſevere could be impoſed by the 
greateſt tyrant, and greateſt ſoe. Tis not in 
vigorous health, boundleſs fortune, unre- 
ſtrained liberty, or that liberty 'improv'd by 
{kill and experience into an art of debauchery, 
to give him ſatisfaction, nay, not to give him 
inquietude, though virtue, though reaſon did 
not interpoſe.: the body only would find out 
the vanity, the tedium, the bad effect of vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and bare igHfinct would reproach 
him with it. His paſt gives regret, his pre- 
| ſent diſſatisßes, and his future deceives: his 
imagination impoſes on his ſenſes; 3 his ſenſes 
weaken and vex his anderlanding; and his un- 
derſtandiiig eenſures them both + they perſiſt, 
that grows enen Top hen e ge "THW the 

Aae ee e Fl nnn : 
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. 
lie, and its fatal eonſequences, it may be 
truly ſaid, that nothing is more ſtinging than 
a bad woman's hatred, except; her aarefſes ; no- 
thing is more to be declin'd than her defor- 
witty, except her charms. But as for 4 good 
woman, ber price. I mn, ib eee 
of reſt. | 


The man of eee as he 1 is, is lane 
moſt ridiculous of all beings-: : he travels, in- 
deed, with his xibbon, plume, and bells; bis 
dreſs, and his mufick 5 but through a toilſome 
and beaten road; and every day nauſeoufly 
repeats. the-ſame track. Throw an eye into 
the gay world, what ſee we, for the moſt 
part, but a ſet of querulous, emaciated, flut- 
tering, phantaſtical beings, worn out in the 
keen purſuit of pleaſure; creatures that #noz; 
own, condemn, deplore, yet ſtill puſur their 
own. infidelity ? the decay d manuments of er- 

ror | the thin remains of what ——— 
\. n 

| * mano mai make 
man er, is to ſuppoſe reaſon ſuperfluous, 

6 : which 
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- Which is blaſphemous and abſurd : but ſenſua- 
lity brings ſuch a groſſneſs on the underſtand- 
ing, that this argument will not be ſo much 
as cemprebended by thoſe uho have the greateſt 
- need of being affected by it. "Now the cauſe 
of their not comprehending it, is their total 
inexperience, and ignorance of the pleaſures 
of» reafſon': which ignorance proves this gay, 
this gallant creature, this patron of ' pleaſures, 
and profeſſor of delight (what he little ſuſ- 
| pets), i in reality, the greateſt niggard in en- 
WI the SONY if denjer i in the world, 


— 


"Saha, e v ale, Ha 
its intervals: when ſenſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes 
for the revival of its flame; like eruptions, it 
rages and reſts by turns: but ambition, like a 
conflagration, burns on inceſſant ; the more it 
has, the more it craves ;- the more it devours, 
the ſtronger is its fury. Succeſs but ſets it new 
taſks, and is as ſevere to the ambitious, as 
mi fortune to other men. Every difficulty he 
cuts off, ſeven riſe i in its ſtead: ſo that the 
character of the moſt ambitious man that eyer 
livid, is a proper motto for all his ſons, whoſe 
ſport, like the Leviathan's, makes a tempeſt, 
and is the ruin of all about them. Nil adtum i 


— 
. 
„ 


Sins, 


— 
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reputans, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum. That 
is, it is their maxim, 0 know no ret. . How 
differs then ambition from ſavery? As ſevere 
\exerciſe from hard labour; the thing is the 
| fame, only here i it is the neceſſity, and there 
it is choice; that i is, there, it is ' wretchedneſs 55 | 


e too. 


| The e | thinks all happineſs is | deriv'd | 
from compariſon, and that higheſt, and happi- 
eſt, is the ſame thing: nor knows that to be 
high, is not always to be happy 7 but to be 
happy, is always, and truly to be high, If his 
notion is right, how have the wiſeſt of all 
ages and all nations been miſtaken? Either 
they have perſever'd in an eternal and obſtinate 
error, in aſſerting content to be happineſs, or 
he is not happy at all; for ambition imports 
an abſence, nay, a diſdain of content and i in- 
| deed it has the glory, if *tis a glory, of be- 
ing far from it, Diſappointment in ſmall. 
things, gives the ambitious no ſmall anxiety ; 
ſucceſs in great, no great ſatisfaftion, becauſe 
there remain ftill greater things than theſe ; 
and while his heart burns at ſome mighty 
point in view, it robs him c the reliſh of 
thoſe conſiderable 0 oyments which nature 
| . indulges 


} 
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zjadulges to the meaneſt of her children. Th 
violence of the ambitious man's deſires ſets 
him at a diſtance from himſelf; he is never at 
home to the preſent hour, but reaching and 
graſping at joys to come; all in poſſeſſion is 
contemptible. To what amounts then his 
violent affection for thoſe objects he purſues? 
To a ftrenuous endeavour, by making them 
his otun, to render them cantemptible as faſt as 
he can; that is, he ſeeks at once to gain 2 
bleſſing, and to deſtroy it: nor in this only 
does the ambitious appear to thwart his own 
ne as i R rs i 


41 


Bide ard, let us obſerve that he cannot be 
extremely happy in the very exerciſe of his do- 
minion, that fulleſt guſt of all his deſires; 
when he ſtands ſurrounded with many circles 
of expecting, anxious beings; the whole neſt 
gaping wide, while he can allay the cravings 
but of few. He has not morſels for them 4 
If he has any humanity, it muſt touch it, 

| ſee himſelf beſieg d with eager viſages, fee 
-pairis, repining hearts, diſappointed hopes, 
that will ftrike deep into the peace of families, 

and carry diſtrefs beyond his Fnowledge, and 

| "Perhaps beyond His conception of it. Or if theſe 

"BH CH EA ſtings 
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ſtings of his fellow - creatures touch him not, 
_ Kill Mena Oftilttslflgg od. 
L426) Une D wha AR 201 ee 5 17 
| Seel not * 480 Lord prebeminence, neither of 
f 5 King in the ſeat of honour. But call in the 
waves of thy deſire, climbing over one ano- 
ther for ever; bid thy proud heart be ſtill, 
and ſay to it, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, and. O 
farther: and let it, at leaſt, have the bounds | 
of the pn as well as the tumult of it. 2h 
What di the bien man pan? At 
avail, 'principality, and power; at go- 
verning nations, and making his name great 
in the earth. And who but the puſillanimous 
and baſe ſhall cenſure him for this? Whatever 
his errors are, does he not ſhew, at leaſt, a 
grandeur of deportment, and a magnanimity of 
« _ Py MOVES but ATI the reverſe. 
— ö DYS bai eis 
"Woes firſt; as to ee There is a 
2 meanneſs of ſpirit in paſſionately, deſiring . thqſe 
things, the contempt of which requires a great- 
er effort of mind (that is a greater magnani- 
mity), and beſtowss a fuller -bappineſs, than 
the peſſeſion of them: Magnani mity is 4 
reſolution able to comply with the dictates of 
6 reaſon 


. * 
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reaſon Hen moſt difficult; if therefore ambis 
tion is unreaſonable (as I have ſhewn), it muſt 
be puſillanimous; I will not therefore call 
the ambitious an unhappy or a guilty (as I 
might), but what will touch him nearer, I 
will call him a little man; and if that does 
not touch him nearer, it will be a new argu- 
ment to e t I call him fo with, Ns: 
Menak ame 81.0151 31 
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As to the FR Y eddie of his bog 
ment, That is, his diſtance from ſubjection 
and ſervility. What then if it ſhould appear 
that no man is ſo much a ſlave? Dominion 
over others is indeed his aim; but by that very 
aim he moſt effectually ſubjects himſelf to 
them. Every one, that can retard or pro- 
mote his purpoſes, has an awe over him; is 
the object of his anxious application, and ſer- 
vile fear; diſciplines his deportment, and pains 
his mind. Not to erpecł is the only means to 
be free, and he is all expectation, that is, all 
ſlavery; 1 bhile dominion, nay becauſe dominion 
is his only aim. And thus it fares with all 

Irregular purſuits of happineſs ; they contra- 

dict the purpoſe of God, and therefore muſt | 

hong eva Tn 3 for Ws will not be 
eb E 3 ccontrouled. 


tous ſtrongly expoſes human nature, by ſhew- 
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controuled. He has aſſigned other means of 
happineſs; and to convince us of it moſt 
ſtrongly, they that make not uſe of his means, 
but their oon, to that end, ſhall not only fail 
of it, but their endeavours ſhall be their hin- 
drance, ſhall work them backwards, and ſet 
them at a greater diftance from it. Thus the 
voluptuary juſt mentioned, while he too warm- 
ly purſues the objects, moſt effectually blunts 
the powers of appetite. The covetous, while 
he inordinately deſires to become rich, though 
he ſucceeds in all his attempts, he fails of his 


end; nay, fails of it by that ſucceſs; God, 


10 chaſtiſe, and, as it were, to inſult him too, 
gives him the thing, but with-holds the en- 
joyment ; nay, commands abundance to make 
him poor. Thus, and thus only, can that 
miraculous conduct of the covetous * ac- 
eee e N 


{191 
* 


Thirdly, len bee e The cove- 


mne Zefires, and how little ſhe” toants. For 
- who' ſubfiſts on ſo little who graſps at fa 
much? He miſtakes the means for the .end; 


+ gjoyment j nay the means in his 


4 hands, 
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hands, makes againſt his end, and the an 
of enjoying is an inducement to ſelf-denial. The 
gold that comes into his poſſeſſion but changes 
its mine, and is farther from the light than 
ever. His impiety and his folly- are equally, 
groſs. As to the firft, he is often in ſcripture 
called an idolater, becauſe he worſhips his 
wealth : as to the ſecond, that his idol, like 
other idols of old, requires ſeverer ſervice of 
him than the frue God; more rigid auſterities 
than religion enjoins : his toils, his ſelf- deni- 
als, his fervent devotion to gain, is greater 
than that which might carry him to heaven. 
Covetouſneſs is nothing but the painful art 
of making induſtry finful, wealth indigent, 
life ſordid; death terrible, and heirs ne 
1 without me manner of guilt. 


q 


But to 1 it in 3 jr va Wh Sorte 
Fght ; z what is wealth? A ſecurity put into our 
| hands, that the enjoyments of this world ſhall 
be delivered to us whenever we pleaſe, on 
that title. Now if that title rather denies than 
gives us thoſe enjoyments, it loſes its nature; 
it is no longer a zitla indulged to dur necefi- 
ties, but it is a warrant. ſeryeduon our folly; 
to deliver us over to. wretchedgels, to ſhame, 


Rd Gel E. 4. and 
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TIWO 1510 es eu emisl 2 
Nothing | is ſo ſtrange as man's inextinguiſh- 


able thirſt for more © nay, he, pants after that 


* 


| which he has. For or affirm 1,.that infinite num- 
bers bave "fu Heient n means of happineſs, already; 


in their hands; ; and 2 Heient means is what 
mey are reaching after ; * for who needs more? 


But men Fnow not what they poſſeſs. How fer? 
| have made an inventory of, their own, bleſſings: ? 
bow few know what they do not want? Hence, 
know thyſelf was ſaid to come from heaven: 
for, without it, no man can be content. Our A 
pains are from our de, 2 res, not from our Wants... 
For which moſt material AWD I ſhall men- 

tion two arguments. 


that, after burning with ſome vehement deſire, | 
we are quieted by deſpair,” as much, and per- a 
haps, more been 3 we” > ſhould have been T 


: Fe raps aut N ä bs A ” Fn.” 


i ie 
Second, let forge ee pain eee 
moſt rapid purſuit after what we imagine eſſen- 

tial to our peace, and the ceaſing of that re, 

rior r will give us a eme; conviction, 

. 6 | that 


155 : 
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that Wwe, were really, then, happy, when we 
thought ourſelves miſerable, _ But folly: ſoon 
reclaims us as her OWN. DN PEIT ITS 
[arg x9! Ai 2 HH 28 nisi Uno 1 8585 
I we could hy ae but two, F "fr, 
our own” imagination, which makes us think 
things neceſſary which are not; ſecondly, 
our "deference for the opinion of the world, 
which makes us incapable of being happy, 
unleſs we are thought ſo, the majority of man- 
kind would be much happier than they, at 
preſent, imagine; they would grow rich ex- 
tempore, and be more indebted to the removal 
of an error in judgment, than to any poſſible 
ſucceſs they could have in their purſuits of 
wealth. Our error in the preſent caſe (as in 
moſt others) proceeds from partial views, from 
not taking in the whole, We look only on 
thoſe above us, which ſtrains our hearts in pur- 
ſuit, and. puts all our faculties painfully on 
the firerch,: whereas if we looked on thoſe be- 
| ow us too, it would abate our ferment, remit - 
our painful intention, and inſpire quite new 
ſentiments of our on ſtate. Now. on our 
eee few obſerve)" our "Kappineſs 
depends. It lies in thoughts, and not in in 
things, Things are opague bodies, Which 
netz e 5 en 
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have no. light of their own, and are only e ca- 
pable. of reſlecting to advantage the gaiety 
beaming on them from our own hearts. Hence, 
the very unhappy fly public an nd . pompous 
ſcenes of life; becauſe, while gay to others, 
they are dark to them, and, therefore, more 
provokingly fo than retreat. It is not the 
man's bufineſs, who deſires happineſs, to in- 


creaſe. his riches, but to give his underſtandin ing 
ſo juſt a judgment of things, and his affettions 
ſo rational a temper, as to know that he could 
not be more happy, though he were more 
-rich. Nay, ſome have parted | with their 


- riches for the ſake of happineſs. But, in this, 


the faith of annals, in the miſer O opinion, 


wil labour very much. 

Tne foundation of error in this point, is, 
all our pains and pleaſures are from ſenſe or 
imagination, and not from reaſon. Now con- 


5 tent is an art; I have learned to be content, 


_ fays the apoſtle, Neither nature, nor chance, 
nor circumſtances can give it. The whole 
body of Pagan and Chriſtian ethicks are the 
rules of this art. Now the miſer profeſſes an 
art directly the reverſe of it. He is wiſe 
(which i is another word for or happy in this caſe), 


» who 


—_—_— — 6 
. * * a Dome * rg. . 
5 ( 


Who can ſays I have not much, but no man 
has more, for I have all I want. Socrates ſaid: 


With wit, but with judgment too „ He that 
1 ol needs. 2 is + jolt 15 hom mma 
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| the moſt airy happineſs of them all. His 


brothers before- mentioned, though themſelves. 


to be laughed at, laugh at him. He ſeeks 
1 his felicity entirely in the opinions of others, 
and but rarely finds it there: for the world, 
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by his very name, has pronounced againſt 


him; from the emptineſs of his purſuit, and 
the thinneſs of his enjoyment, is he called 


— 


N but his very waſh 5 is a Wr 


publick eye, he is pained by being out of it. 
What a vaſt expence is he at to buy ſpecta- 
tors 2? for to what other- end is his ſplendid: 
_ perſon and equipage, his. large parks, palaces, 
ivers, and caſcades ? How expenſive ? and: 
| bow 0 uſeleſs ? Senſe i is. too narrow, it wants 
dee o * them in; leb things would 


| Vain. The former wiſh at leaſt for > 


"ka 805 too modeſt is pained by being is the | 


E% gratify- 
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gratify that more. Phe underfanding con- 
diemns them; childiſn imagination only ap- 

- | proves, and that too but for a moment: What 
are theſe pageantries, but larger toys with 
vrhich it plays a while, and then grows weary 
of them? What are they, but huge monu- 
ments of miſtake, ſubjects for popular talk, 
and an immenſe tax paid for W for * | 
it cannot et . Man As te 
bee ff, ut. ene 
We TY gazes on, lads Pr bei re 
touches, and, as it were, ſollicits his ſhining 
ornaments to give him ſome extraordinary 
ſenſation, ſomewhat adequate to the deſire he 
indulged for, or the expectation he enter- 
tained from them; but in vain. They were 
much more powerful in idea, than they are in 
fact. It is falling in love with our own miſ- 
taken ideas that makes fools and ee of 
| * mankind. 


The vain is a beggar of ann: * 
ging is an unreputable profeſſion: but as we 
are dependent beings, we muſt all he beggars 
in ſome degree. - The ſcandal therefore of this 
practice depends on two things, the charac- 
ter of the- perſon from whom, and the value 
lg | of 


— 


of 
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: of che things which we beg. Now, the'vain 
begs from all, even the nig ignoble; and he 
begs nothing; 1 mean, vrhat turns to no ac 
count. He is more noble that aſſes breumz 
than he who 8aſks a bow, or the ONT 7 an 
eye; for that'is more worth. * 4r1> 2 To 
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In hav does: this man lay out the faculties 


of an immortal ſoul? that time; on Which 


depends eternity? that eſtate, which, well 
diſpoſed of, might, in ſome meaſure, purchaſe 
heaven? What is his ferious labour, ſubtle 
machination, ardent deſire, and reigning am- 


bition ?—To be ſeen. This ridiculous, but 


truz anſwer, renders all grave cenſure almoſt 
fuperfluous. If the world was filled with ſuch 
as theſe, all arts, and engines of diſcipline, 
and of death, for chaſtiſement of offence, 


might ſeem needleſs; let the law they violate; 
or the power they ORs but condemn them 


to ee, 1 


$ + *'F 4 * X oy — . r 


ths. 
6 


1 f x 
5 * 


. to come cloſe. to the bud what 16 
| it the vain would have ? He would be admi- 
red; he begs an alms of admiration from eve- 
ry paſſer-by, and his happineſs farves with- 
— ny - Now, what does this deſire - imply? 


„ 8 


, It 
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It implies that he cannot be happy n 
their leave, Thus is he by choice the maſt pre- 
carious creatuts ch. earth. The dan preca- 
eee precarious rag von is the 
moſt precarious being is moſt wretched, let 


them conſider that the reverſe, the leaſt pre- 
carious being, is the moſt happy, for that is 


God : and the farther we are removed from. 
independency and ſelf-ſufficiency, the farther 
are we removed from that . of Wag 


3 mal Ai the wain + wich one. obſer 
tion more. We ought particularly to guard 


too. Other vices are promoted by vices; but 
this is often nouriſhed by. virtue itſell. 


„ „„ A2 8 : & 4 SY WI] +, / is 2 
Thus have I, I think, proved, that the vo- 


luptuous is the greateſt felf-demer ; that the 


ambitious is the greateſt ave ; that the couer- 


eus has no wealth; and that the vain, whoſe 
idol is admiratign, is the S N of 


. 


againſt this folly, for a reaſon very particular 


| 
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The conſiderations, which have been al- 
ledged to the diſcredit of human happineſs, 
have been hitherto drawn from general topicks; 
one remains, that is 100 peculiar. We have 
lately loſt our king; that fad oceaſion firſt 
ſuggeſted this ſubject to me, which now, it 
| ſupports with an unwelcome argument ; for 
| when our ſovereign fell nature herſelf empha- 
| tically proclaimed, ©© That all below is vain.” 
Too en a Mins Fe to ans Wy x 


Who then art thou, who ſetteſt x thine * 
tions on things below ? Art thou greater than 


7 the deceaſed ? doſt thou value thyſelf. on thy 
Birth? the moſt highly-deſcended is no more. 
Doft thou value thyſelf on thy riches ? the 
| king of Britain is no more. Doſt thou value 
| thyſelf on thy power ? the maſter of the ſeas, 


j _ the arbiter of Europe, is no more. Doſt thou 
| glory in thy conſtancy, humanity, affection to 
thy friend, or encouragement of arts ? But I 
forbear. It is ambition to be grateful, when 

princes beſtow. 


How lately were the eyes of all | Europe 
thrown on this great man ? For man let me 
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| call him, now, nor contradict the declaration. 3 
| which, his mortality has made. \They that find 
bim, now, muſt, 1 for bim; and e 


81 TOUN St 
him i in the 4. fl. "What on earth but muſt 
EI ALOSTIILIW Ile 1 
tell us "this world is vain, , if thrones declare 
it? if kings, if Britiſh kings, are demonſra. 


tions of it? 


oy 


% \ FY 4 r 


4 ſhall offer one obſervation on che FA be 
princes, which 1 is full to my preſent purpoſe. =P 
A chrone is the ſhining period, the golden ter- 
mination of the worldly man's proſpect; his 
paſſions affect, his _ underſtanding conceives, : 
nothing beyond it, or the favours it can be- . 
ſtow. The ſun, the expanſe of heaven, or 
what lies higher, have no luſtre in his ſight, 
no room in his pre- engaged imagination, it is 1 
all a ſuperfluous waſte. When therefore un. 

g monarch dies, he is left in darkneſs, his ſun is 
et, it is the night of ambition with bim, 1 
which naturally damps him into reflection, 
and fills that en with awful thoughts. 


7 8. 7 


Ls 
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| With re reverence e then be it ſpoken; "what ca 2s) 
God; in his ordinary means, do more, to turn 

his Res into their right channel, and fend... NY 

them forward 0 their Proper, end; e ug 
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by "his K king's ecea e, takes away the very 
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de dn which is deluſion, fob: ; it, e 
beter mn; | 5 6 15 ee ited, Nor. has 
N fl 
his fölly "WW ereon o. ;, but uk return, . 
47-2 21 4 


5 92 nuf 
lite th Re doe ! in the alte, to his o own n bo em 
again, * tinomsb 9 7 8 


By this i is he convinced, that his, n 
point ok view is not only vain in, its nature, 
but vain in fact; it not only may, but has | 2 
actually failed. What then is he under a 
neceſſity of doing, this boundary of his ſight ; 
removed ? Either he muſt look forward (and 
what is beyond it, but God) f or, he muſt 5 
cloſe his eyes in wilful darkneſs, and ſtill re- 5 
poſe his truſt in things which he has erperien- a 
ced to be vain. Such accidents, therefore, 
| however fatal to his ſecular, are the mercy of 
God as to his eternal intereſt ; and ſay with _. 

my text, ſet your affeftions on things abe ve, and 7 | 
not on . on the earth. * 
Let us now, from rn arte look back 
(a from an eminence), on the former part of 
our journey ; ; We have paſſed the ſeveral or- 
ders, ages, aims, relations, conſtitutions, tem- 
bers, Paſſions, with the four great impulſes of 


mankind L 


— 
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mankind, and have found but one report 


through theſe ſeveral ſtages of our courſe; the 
various witneſſes concur, and bring in a full 
verdict againſt the happineſs of human life. 
They declare that all mankind is united by 
miſery, in ſome degree, as by (what is leſs. 
mum the * to > which it _ 


A can 1 Gs 8 us Rill * . 
can we be born for this? Is this a ſcene for 
reaſan, that emanation of divinity to doat on? 
Is this the fortune, this the dower, to which 
we ſhould wed an immortal foul s? Where then | 
is the difference between reaſon and abſurdity ? 
between immortality and the begſis that periſh 2 
Be this their heaven (as properly it 50 _ 
— ey EET: bc 


| | Ital cloſe this diſcourſs aids vine of 
carry 11 the better 1 * koh more "Ba 
choly, than that of this globe ere well clear 
of the Chaos; or labouring afterwards under 
all the N and fene an univerſal 
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Behold a world ! where the in- Thoughts-with 
| habitants are not: differenced by _— 1 the 
happineſs and miſery; but only mind. 
by the different degress and various bers 
of miſery univerſal: where, the memory is 
clouded vrith black ideas of the paſt; the 
imagination overlools the preſent; and the un- 
dierſtanding, through mercy, is blinded to the 
future: where, every paſſion may be called le- 
gion, for its evils are many. Where, men al- 
moſt univerſally lay aſide intellectual pleaſures; 
are moſt ardent deſirers of happineſs, and yet 
fubfiſt it on the moſt impotent half of their 
natures. Where, anxiety of thought damps 
ſenſual pleaſure, and ſenſual pleaſures increaſe 
_ anxiety of thought, and impairs our ſtrength. 
to ſupport it too. ¶ bere, the ſoul and body 
are in perpetual hoſtilities, aggrieving each 
other, and external accidents ſeem ſuperſtuous 
ta our miſery. Thus the poor man, like de- 
voted Jcraſalen, beſieged without and divided 
W ic is a W of ee | 


Where, fond pet 
by our infinite care, and ruin fol- 
IO OPS ſo a i 
biodst chaice- 
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"IE 


choice indulg'd to mankind, is, of infinite — 
care, or deſtruction. Beſides, the more we | 
have of credit, wealth, or power, the more 

we may loſe; nor is any man entirely free from 

the apprehenſions of i it; ſo that our poſſeſſions 
imply, and provide for our miſery.” Where, an 
independent pleaſure i is very ſevere Ne a depen- 
dent, very frail. I here, pleaſure often exacts 
ſuch hardſhips from her votary, that auſterity 
cannot improve. upon them. Where, nothing 
pleaſes but in proſpect; and to pleaſe in proſ- 

pect only, is not to diſappoint alone, but to 
deride us too. Mpere, what exalts the ſpirits 
ſhortens life by that expence, and what de- 
preſſes, makes the ſhorteſt life too long. | 
Where, days are long, yet life is ſhort. Where, 

we ſtand as in a battle, thouſands' daily fall⸗ 
ing round us, and yet we forget our own 
mortality ; ; nay, are hardened into an inſenſi- 
bility of it, by theſe very proofs of its ap- 
proach; and ſtart, like David, when we 
hear, „Thou art the man.“ - Where, ex- 
perience, which is truly the pieateſt blefling 

of life, is the ſevereſt diſcipline of. it too; 
and "diverſion, Which is Suppoſed a a bleffin ing, 
-only ſignifies, that. to ourſelves w Cars in _ | 
portable, Where, forrow is as the ant or. 


AI ITN: * root 
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root of ] life ; $ joy, but as its flower, expected 


at remote ſeaſons only, then often blighted, 


or if i it blooms, it blooming dies. N, here, all 


is vexatious, or mixed, or fugitive. Where, 


pains aſſault us, deluſions ſurround us, and 
terrors hang over us. Where, we are reſtle To 


in purſuit, diſſatisfied in fruition, and perſe 


cuted with remorſe. Where, we are ever pur- 
ſuing, and ever condemning the ſame things; 
ever accuſing hope of its broken faith, and ever 
truſting on, ever gaſping after ſenſual enjoy- 
ments, and ever impairing our appetite for 
them. V. bere, objects, as well as appetites 
decay ; or if they laſt, laſt not to us, chrough 


| the fickleneſs of our choice. I/ here, we are 


yearly burying ſome favourite amuſement or 


| pleaſure ; ; and they that ſucceed are leſs ex- 
| quiſite, and full as mortal. Where, we ſpend 


moſt. of our days in climbing the hill of our 
fortune, which ſuſpends, by labour, any 
ſerious thought ; and when we have climbed 


it, and are about to change toil for enjoy- 
| ment, we ſtart to ſee our grave | ſo near us on 


t 'other ſide. 9 life with moſt men is to 
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To the profeſ- I bene, the grave employments of 
Hens and na. mankind are but ſtrenuous follies; 
ture of thing*, nor differenced from thoſe of chil- 
dren, but by their magnitude and their guilt. 
Where, the ſeveral occupations of life are but 
fortifications againſt want, and often frail ones 
too. ¶ here, among profeſſions are the lawyer and 
the ſoldier, profeſſors of quarrel and death; for- 
tune and life their prey. M here, the infirmities of 
dur bodies demand and ſupport one profeſſion; 
the infirmities of our mind another; and the 
miſadventures of our fortune conſtitute an 
ample portion in the whole world of literature. 
Where, the very elements wage war againſt us, 


and have their inundation, ſhipwreck, earth- 


quake, famine, peſtilence, volcano's and con- 
flagration. here, we cannot make way from 
our doors, but through the cries of indigence 


or diſeaſe. Where, hoſpitals and bedlams are 


publick neceſſaries. Mhere, the very appellutions 
of a large part of mankind cannot be heard 


without compaſſion; widows / and orpbuns / 


Where tears are a diſtinction of the whole 
ſpecies from other creatures. Where, youth 


often languiſhes like a tempeſt-beaten flower, 
and 80 ä its a ik Wie: a” Blaſted 
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» Where) hiftory, for the moſt part, 
is ne but a large field of misfor- 
tune, and to dip into almoſt any page of it, is 
to dip into blood ; into blood, perſecutions, 
inquiſitions, treaſens, aſſaſſinations, ſieges, 
ſervitudes : or if ſometimes a triumph breaks 
through this general cloud, as lightning chro- 
night, it vaniſhes almoſt as ſoon; and While 
it laſts, it is a proof and memorial of miſery; 
for what is a triumph, but the gay daughter 
of deſtruction and death? J}/here, hardhearted- 
neſs and luſt, drinking the tears of believing 
innocence ; and ſelf-defignand treachery, turn- 
ing every virtue of others to its own intereſt, 
and the good man's ruin (which abounds in 
every record), makes peace more cruel than 
war. Where, happineſs is ſuch a ſtranger, 
that for many ages it was learning to ſeek the 
true notion of it; and it was but ſought ; 0 
was not found, but revealed at laſt. ¶ here, 
the pomps and prancings of the mighty, are but 
the . trappings of woe. Where, the moſt 
ſhining and envy'd characters have few-of them 
dieda natural death; but furniſh theme of 
tragedy for ſucceeding generations. Strange 
that the ſame-perſons ſhould be the objects of 
our envy and pity too! Strange too ! that we 
ſhould 


To lep. 


ſhould haye ſighs ſufficient * eee 
than our own. Where, the moſt happy would 
not repeat their courſe; and he was juſtly 
cenſured who wept over his army as mortal, 
becauſe not one of that numerous hoſt, but 
might probably wifh, before he found his end. 
M bere, among the many arguments for a Fu- 
ture ſtate, the miſery of this has been moſt 
ſtrongly and univerſally inſiſted on in all ages; 
which demonſtrates an acute ſenſe, and too 
ample a conviction of it. I here, crowns 
have been often abdicated; how often in our 
own annals is the palace changed for the 
cloiter? Where, ſelf murder, at certain periods, 
has been à faſhion; nay very extraordinary 
methods have been taken to reſtrain even the 
tender ſex from this horror. ¶ here, half the 
travels that have been undertook, half the de- 
ſigns that have been enterprized, half the 
volumes that have been written, have been 
refugees from uneaſineſs of heart; and the /a/? 
are not more the immortal monuments of 
human wit, than of human infelicity. A. bets, 
happineſs is an art, and content is an art; 
what libraries have been written to teach it? 
Whatever ſucceſs they have in . that, 
they 


wer cry: 3 that eee 
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on the face 'of Ander | 
Naur bf Wiek f ſeldom : whe 
rancour gathered at his heart. "Where," enmi- 
ty is ſincere, friendſhip often a name; and it 
is 7#in to truſt thoſe whom not to truſt is al- 
moſt crime, as a relation, a friend, a brother! [ 
Where, many fall from ere) fortune, life, 
with Caſar 8 exclamation, Aud this from 
thee ?” Where, provoking our foes has not 
ruined half ſo many, as confiding in thoſe of 
4 contrary character. He needs no foe: who 
is entirely at the mercy of his friends. hurt, 
more hearts pine away in ſecret anguiſh for 
unkindneſs from thoſe Who ſhould be their 
comforters, than for any other calamity _ 
in life. There, bills of mortality would 
ſcarce be mournful, if bills of private calami- 
ty were in uſe. Who has not ſeen, who has 
not foreſeen, nay, who almoſt has not felt, a 
bleeding heart! * N. here, evil arts uſurp the 
name and port of Wiſtom, though ſcarce wor- 
thy to be Called Cunning. © N cunning 


is but the top of a foo!'s Oy and wiſ- 
Vol. V. F 
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dom itſelf is but the bottom or inferior part of 
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Mickion. takes a virgin flower into his boſom, 
and often finds a ſting under it. M here, the 
fond mother to-day looks with tranſport on the 


reward of her long labour and painful travail, 


which changes perhaps to- morroto the cradle 


for the grave. Where, the feeble father fol- 


lows a favourite, an only daughter, the de- 
light of his eye ! the reſt of his age! to her 
long home, which he perhaps has wiſhed for 


Himſelf in vain ; and ſheds thoſe tears on her 


aſhes, which ſhould - expreſs his joy for the 
happy diſpoſal of her in life : or perhaps the 
caſe is ſtill worſe, he ſees her youth, and 
beauty, and innocence, fallen into arms, to 
him more dreadful than thoſe of death. here, 
the ſon of ſome great houſe, its hope, joy, 
and ſupport, the ſole heir of riches, titles, 
and golden ſchemes, falls immaturely, graſped 
by death, as the pillars were by Sampſon; and 
the whole ſtructure is ſorely ſhaken, if it does 
not follow on his fall. I here, many a nu- 


merous family lives in Innocence, | -peace, 


2 = a 8 plenty, 
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plenty, reputation, under the wing of an in- 
dulgent, prudent, and induſtrious father; the 
father dies, they are ſcattered like a ſheaf of 
corn when the band is broke, and become the 
prey of -guilt, I want, anxiety, and ſhame. 
Where, the comforts of life have their pangs ; 
their jars, jealouſies, interruptions, decays, 
extinction. Hhere, grudge, | animoſity, and 
revenge, wound deep; but deeper (when they 
wound) relation, friendſhip, love; for love 
has its barbarities, and frequently may be miſ- 
taken for hatred by its effects. There are 
ſometimes malignant tempers in families; ſuch 
damęſtic maladies are like ulcers in the vitals; 
extremities cannot cure n 1 cannot be 
cut; off. ty | 


\ Where, ah hes is an idle RN 
3 and ee little bet- aur, . N 
ter. Where, every one is witneſs or patient * 
affliction; ever telling ſad tales of others, till 
he becomes a tale himſelf; the tale of a day! 
and then is utterly forgotten. He ivd and dy 4. 


is an epitaph for much the greateſt part of 


mankind. F#herz, he that has reached his 
meridian is one of à thouſand, his friends and 
relations bigs dead-around- him 5 half of his 
; FL con ver- 
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converſation is gathered from the tomb. What 
are the gay, young, beautiful, brave, learned, 


wiſe, ge od, in which he once perhaps Was 
rich. What are they. 2 A tear! a ſigh | here, 


yoilth"has'the pain of getting, age of lerving 


its riches ; #fe#ion being rarely ſtrong enough 


in us to make the parting with them agree- 
able. pere, fears and pangs only give a re- 


liſh of the contrary; and our pleaſure gene- 


rally as it riſes from, ſo it ends 7 in them too. 
Where, the pain of impatience turns us over 


to the pain of ſatiety, ſcarce divided by the 
moment of delight. Where, pain is oftener ſunk 


by u pain, than healed by ſupervening plea- 


ſure.” Myers, teaFevils are frequent ; imagi- 
nary perpetual : and the happieſt thanks ſome 


other's wretchedneſs, for putting him in mind 
that he is not the moſt wretched himſelf. 


Where, I was happy, a few may pofſibly ſay 7 


I all be happy, moſt ay; I am happy, 
none; : now if none are happy on the preſent, 


it is a demonſtration that happineſs: is abſent 

flom us all. The prefent is all chat our parent 
nature, properly, gives us; and that, like 
peeviſh children, we will! not taſte: thus ben 
weben the law of our Condition and the per- 
rerfeneſs of our temper, we have nothing at 
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all; we are very poor, ſubſiſtin g, or rather 


ſtarving our thin happineſs on dreams, and ſha- 


 dows of good to come; perhaps, never to come; 


certainly, never to come proportionate to our 
conceptions of them. //here, man ſnatches ſuch 


quick and terrible reſentment from the ſmall- 


eſt occaſion, that it reſembles the Gſcharge of 
ordnance at the touch*of, a reed. here, to 


have any chance for happineſs a man muſt | 


poſſe ſs the world, or deſpiſe. it: now. the con- 
tempt of it, in him that poſſeſſes it not, is a 
cheat, he does not heartily contemn it; ze he miſ- 


takes his ill-will for contempt; and what is 

as unfortunate, he that poſſeſſos it, des con- 
temn it; but not from wiſdom but weakneſs, 
which; has not the ſkill to reliſh its enjoyments 


as they deſerve. Where, proud honour ſtande 


in the place gf meet religion, honour that diſ- 
dains compulſion, and that, conſequently, 

. muſt ſand, or fall, with inclination. and hu- | 
mour; he, therefore, that. relies on honour, 


relies on humour; and he that relies on hu- 

mour is a: fool, and muſt be a wreteh in the 

end. I here, the two points the world's wiſe 

man aims at, are, firſt to get the better of na- 

_— _— __ as not to ** eure jt 0 
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into any humanities, in which he does not 
find his own immediate account: ſecondly, 
to ſurmount the prejudices and timorouſneſs of 
nn to throw the virtues and vices into 
one heap, like a nan; thence to be drawn out, 
indifferently, as intereſt directs; intereſt, which 
is his god; and his bible, the cuſtom of the 
World. pere, many men ſuppoſe you a 
Kknave, or conclude you a fool, and call you 
ſo by their profeſſions of diſintereſted friend- 
hip; by which they only mean to ſteal your 
affections, and the good effects of them. 
Mere, compaſſion, with ſome, paſſes for 
weakneſs, and you muſt ſuppreſs your fighs, 
as in the theatre, not to be laughed at; he is 
looked on as an idiot, who is not above being 
a man. Where, men ſeek not the means of 
ſerving, but an excuſe for not ſerving others; 
and words change their nature, and do not 
_ reveal, but cover the mind; the paſſions them- 
ſelves, thoſe betrayers of truth, are taught to 
all a part; the very eye can lye, and that na- 
tural window of the ſoul has à ſkreen before 
it, that you may not ſee through; he only 
who diſcovers his ou intereſt, gives you a key 
0 bis heart: in 4 word, "where, the honeſt 
man 50 alone is bs worthy of good) if he 
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judges of men by himſelf, is undone. This 
may be called ſatire, but, by the ſame rule, 
the ſcripture is ſo too. Where, to diſſemble 
injuries is the greateſt ſhock to nature, and 
ſhame to honour, yet, at the ſame time, the 


greateſt art of life. Where, he that has not 
learned the world muſt go out of it, or be a 


jeſt and an unfortunate in it; he that has learned 


it, has learned it with diſcipline, and by that 
time he is well maſter of the game, his candle 


is put out. It is hard to learn the world, but 
harder to unlearn it; and not to unlearn it, 


will, one day, prove more fatal. Where, we 
will not believe yeferday, but hope favourably 
from to-morrow ; as if then there would be a 
new ſun, a new nature, a new ſelf : they pray 
for that, who almoſt curſe its fellow. Where, 
ſorrow is fruitleſs, and laughter is mad. Where, 


. at the ſeveral tides of good fortune, the head 
tells the heart, Well, now we are happy, which 


the heart ſcarce believes, or believes it impli- 


Gitly : whenever we ſay to ourſelves, Let us fit 
down and enjoy life, we diſcover the cheat, 
_ like one deluded by perſpective, by bringing it 


to che touch. ¶ here, multitudes (ftrange ! 
* ridiculous ! but for the horror of it) com- 


PR they have nothing to do, when every 
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Jeep is a ſtep toward a grave, every minute an 


approach to an rternitye beſides, if men well 
knew the buſineſs of this, worldi:and-would 


acquit themſelves like maſters. in it, wart, of 


time would be their great complaint. Nay, 


he that lays down but this one ſimple rule, 
that he will be in, the right where-ever he is, 
or whatever he is about, will never have one 
idle moment, though he has, not the impor- 


tant cares of nations, or even of families on 
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" Where che (paſt is a very dream, and the 


future a ſore travel. Where, the tender mo- 


ther ſheds tears over her helpleſs infant, and 
the careful father pours groans over them 


both; groans conſcious of the preſent, and 
preſaging of the future. here, ſometimes 
nations groan, as one man, under a general 


calamity; nor is the whole earth at all privi- 


leg'd from the ſevere condition of any one na- 
tion of it. here, nature is perpetually pour- 


ing her children in vaſt tides out of { time, into 


eternity; and the ſurvivors take the evil and 
refuſe the good ; they are but the more me- 
lancholy, not the wiſer for it. I here, we 
are born. with pain, and a with amazement 
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M here, life is the fave f miſery, and yet, 
moſt ſtrange and deplorable the king of ter- 

rors is deatnl. Wen een 1:00 wWOsmy 
1G Mes} 30 17 212JHKE 52311; 213246 iu! Fa 
gun 1 rerum, & mentem ee 
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| Almoſt chenviiele hank of f Erelefaſtes minhe 
15 tranſcrib'd as a ſcriptural: ſupport of what 
is here faid ; and its author, it is well known, 
received wiſdom as an immediate gift from 
3 in een to all the reſt of mam 
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alk nene by ſaying what is moſt 
true, that human life is like a» diſhoneſt re- 
ditor 3 it puts off Our. youth and nanbood with 
lyes from day to day, then ons the cheat, 
me 5 our age an nn „e e 
1 M 1608 nne 
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of b uman ap- 
think ib is, what is human hap- pineſ. 
pineſs e A word a notion l a day- e 
awiſht a figh | a theme to be talk'd of . a 
mark to be ſniot at, but never hit a picture 
int the head, and a pang in the heart of man. 
£ „ it gravely, learning talks 
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of it Fünen e our under flanding liſtens to it 
eagerly, our affe/Fion purſues it warmly, and 
our experience deſpairs of it irretrievably. Ima- 
gination perſuades ſome that they have found , 
it, but it is while their reaſon i is afleep ; pride 
prevails with others to boaſt of it; but it is 
only a boaſt, by which they may deceive their 
neighbours, but not themſelves; Felicity of 

conſtitution, and ſuavity of manners, make the 
neareſt approach to it, but it is - only an ap- 
proach ; fortune, the nature of things, the in- 
firmities of the body, the paſſions of the mind, 
the dependence on others, the prevalence of vice, 
the very condition of (uncorrected) humanity 
forbids. an embrace. Wine, beauty, muſic, 
pomp, ſtudy, diverſion, buſineſs, wiſdom, all 
that ſea or land, nature or art, labour or reſt 
can beſtow, are but poor expedients to heave 
off the inſupportable load of an hour from the 
Heart of man; the load of an hour from the 
heir of an eternity ! If the young, or unerpe- 
rienced, or vain, or profligate only, were ſub- 
ject to this weakneſs, it were ſomething ; z but 
-when, the learned, and wiſe, and grave, and 
grey it ſhocks ! it mortifies | and with 
 #ſhame and pity, my mind turns from its pur- 
__—_ and OBS: backward with reverence to 
= throw 
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throw a veil over the nakedneſs of my father. 
In a ward, the true notion of human happi- 
| neſs explained, is itſelf one of the ſtrongeſt < 
proofs of our miſery. For how can we ſpeak - 


more adequately of it, than' by faying, it is 


that of which our deſpair is as neceſſary as our 


— 


paſſion for it is vebement and inertinguiſbable. 


Now ardently to thirſt, and unavoidably to de- 


thing of conſequence ſupreme, is the conſumma- 


tion of infelicity. I know but one ſolid plea- 


| ſpond, with regard to the ſame thing, and that 


ſure in life, and that is our duty. How miſe- 
rable then, how unwiſe, how unpardonable 


they, who make that one a pain 7 
oo 
The role of this diſcourſe, as expreſs'd 
in the beginning of it, was to put this world 
in the balance; and examine the value of 


things on the b. Now ſuch as is repre- 


ſented, not aggravated, through the whole 


preceding diſcourſe, is the: general ſtate of 


and it may be, though not wholly revers'd, 
abundantly reliev'd, exceedingly brighten'd 


from the clouds, the thick darkneſs that hangs 
upon it; 3 a5 I Hall endeavour t to > make mani- 
WA eee 
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| mankind ; but it is a ſtate of their own choice; 


108 4 Tru ESTMATE of Human Lie. 
feſt | in the following "diſcourſe ; and thus 
vindicate Providence from prevailing imputa- 
tions; and by laying the two counter-parts to- 
gether, infer à true eftimate of human life. 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 


IN 


A L ET T ER to the Aurhox of 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, 


Si habet aliquod tanguam pabulum fludii, & doc- 
trinæ, otioſa ſenectute nibil eſt jucundius, 
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DAR SIX, 


F᷑ confeſs the follies of youth with- 

W out 2 bluſh ; not ſo, thoſe of age. 
5 However, keep me a little in coun- 
tenance, by conſidering, that age wants 
amuſements more, tho? it can juſtify them 
leſs, than the preceding periods of life, How 
you may reliſh the paſtime here ſent you, I 
know not, Ku is e, in its nature, 


ſomewhat 5 
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ſomewhat licentious in its conduct; and, per- 


ever, I have endeavoured to make ſome. a- 
mends, by digreſſing into ſubjects more im- 
portant, and more ſuitable to my ſeaſon of 
life. A ſerious thought ſtanding ſingle among 
many of a lighter nature, will ſometimes 
ſtrike the careleſs wanderer after amuſement 


| only, with uſeful awe: as monumental mar- 


bles ſcattered i in a wide pleaſure-garden (and 
ſuch there are) will call to recollection thoſe 
who would never have ſought it in a church- 
yard- walk of mournful n 


ny ; 3 4 AY x3 


To. one ſuch monument 15 may 0 
you, „in which is a hidden luſtre, like the ſe- 
pulchral lamps of old; but not like thoſe will 
this be extinguiſhed, but ſhine the brighter 


for being produced, after ſo long nnen 


into open day. CC 
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You ma that your worthy patron, 


and our common friend, put ſome queſtions 
on the ſerious drama, at. the ſame time when 


he defired our ſentiments on original, and on 


moral compoſition. Tho' I deſpair of break - 
ing thro' the frozen obſtructions of age, and 
. care's 
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cares incumbent eloud, into that flow- of 
thought, and brightneſs of expreſſion, which 
ſubjects ſo polite require Yet will I hazard 
ſome eee ee i t e 


0188 in O 35 31 2 * 4+; 


FN 


: Þbegin with-0riginal:compoſition 3 wo) the 
more willingly, as it ſeems an original ſub- 
ject to me, ho have ſeen: nothing hitherto | 

written on it: but, firſt, a few thoughts on 
compoſition in general. Some are of opinion, 
that its growth, at preſent, is too luxuriant; 
and that the preſs is overcharged. Over- 
charged, I think, it could never be, if none 
were admitted, but ſuch as brought their im- 
primatur from ſound ' under/landing, and the 


public good. Wit, indeed, however brilliant, 


ſhould, not be permitted to gaze ſelf-ena- 
moured on its uſeleſs charms, in that fountain 
of fame (if ſo L may call the preſs); if beauty 
is all that it has to boaſt ; but, like the firſt 
Brutus, it hwuld: ſacrifice its moſt darling off- 
ſpring to the ſacred, intereſts of yirtue, and 
ph ae eki | 
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This 1 en „B the more ee 
tion the better. To men of letters, and leiſure, 
it is R a noble amuſement, but a ſweet 
refuge; 3 
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refuge; it improves their parts, and promotes 
their peace: it opens a back- door out of the 
buſtle of this buſy, and idle world, into a deli- 


cious garden of moral and intellectual fruits 
and flowers; the key of which is denied to 


the reſt of mankind. When ſtung with idle 


anxieties, or teazed with fruitleſs imperti- 


nence, or yawning over inſipid diverſions, 
then we perceive the bleſſing of a letter'd re- 


ceſs. With what a guſt do we retire to our 


diſintereſted, and immortal friends in our clo- 


ſet, and find our minds, when applied to 
ſome favourite theme, as naturally, and as 


eaſily quieted, and refreſhed, as a peeviſh 
child (and peeviſh children are we all till we 
fall afleep) when laid to the breaſt? Our hap- 
pineſs no longer lives on charity; nor bids 
fair for a fall, by leaning on that moſt preca- 
rious, and thorny pillow, another's pleaſure, 


for our repoſe. How independent of the 


world is he, who can daily find new ac- 


 quaintance, that at once entertain, and im- 
prove him, in the little world, the minute 
but fruitful creation, of his own mind? 
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Theſe advantages compoſition affords us, 
whether we write ourſelves, or in more hum- 
ble amuſement peruſe the works of others. 
While we buſtle thro' the thronged walks of 
public life, it gives us a reſpite, at leaſt, from 
care; a pleaſing pauſe of refreſhing recollec- 
tion. If the country is our choice, or fate, 
there it reſcues us from /oth and ſenſuality, 
which, like obſcene vermin, are apt gradually 
to creep unperceived into the delightful bow- 
ers of our retirement, and to poiſon all its 
ſweets. Conſcious guilt robs the roſe of its 
ſcent, the lily of its luſtre; and makes an 
Eden a deflowered, and diſmal nn 


FREY if we conſider life's n evils, 
what can be more prudent, than to provide 
for conſolation under them? A conſolation 
under them the wiſeſt of men have found in 


the pleaſures of the pen; witneſs, among many 


more, Thucydides, Xenophon, Tully, Ovid, 


Seneca, Pliny the younger, who ſays, in uxo- 


ris infirmitate, & amicorum periculo, aut morte 
 turbatus, ad ſtudia, unicum doleris levamentum, 
confugio. And why not add to theſe their 
modern equals, Chaucer, Rawleigh, Bacon, 
Milten, Clarendon, under the ſame ſhield, 
unwounded 
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unwounded by misfortune, andnobly ſmiling 
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PRs of fortune; but evils-there are, Which 
her ſmiles cannot prevent, or cure. Among 
theſe are the languors of old age. If thoſe are 
held honourable, who in a hand benumbed 


by time have graſped the juſt ſword in defence 
of their country; ſhall they be leſs eſteemed, 


whoſe unſteady pen vibrates to the laſt in the 
cauſe of religion, of virtue, of learning? Both 
theſe are happy in this, that by fixing their at- 
tention on objects moſt important, they eſcape 


numberleſs little anxieties, and that fædium 


vitæ which often hangs ſo heavy on its even- 
ing hours. May. not this inſinuate ſome apo- 


logy for my ſpilling ink, and Polling! paper, 


Mo Jate 1 in life? 


Rut there: 3 os write with vigor, and 
ſucceſs, to the world's delight, and their 


on renown. Theſe are the glorious fruits 
Mhere genius prevails. - Then mind of a man 
of genius is a fertile and pleaſant field; plea- 


ſant as Elyſium, and fertile as Tempe; it 


enjoys a emu ſpring. Of that ſpring, 


originals 
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originals are the faireſt flowers: imitations 
are of quicker growth, but fainter bloom. 
Imitations are of two kinds; one of na- 
ture, one of authors: the firſt we call erigi- 
nals, and conſine che term imitation to the 
ſecond. I ſhall not enter into the curious en- 


quiry of what is, or is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, N 


original, content with what all muſt allow, 
that ſome compoſitions are more ſo than 
others; and the more they are ſo, I fay, the 
better. Originals are, and ought to be, great 
favourites, for they are great benefactors ; 
they extend the republic of letters, and add 
a new province to its dominion * imitators on- 
ly give us a ſort of duplicates of what we had, 

poſſibly much better, before; increaſing the 
mere drug of books, while all that makes 
them valuable, knowlege and genius, are at a 


ſtand. The pen of an original writer, like 


Ani wand, out of a barren waſte calls 
a blooming ſpring : : out of that blooming 
ſpring an imitator is a tranſplanter of laurels, 
which ſometimes die on removal, FE lan- 
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lent EY ſuch there are); yet {till he but no- 
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bly builds on another's foundation; his debt. 
is, at leaſt, equal to his glory; which there- 
fore, on the balance, cannot be very great. 
On the contrary, an original, tho' but indiffe- 
rent (its originality being ſet aſide), yet has 
ſomething to boaſt; it is e to Aller 
3 me,. 1:00 34; 387} bawayaatib wer 
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Meo fum pauper in art POP HO 
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and to ſhare ambition with no, es 933 
Cæſar, who declared he had rather be the firſt 
in a village, than the ſecond at Rome, _ 


Still farther : An imitator ſhares his crown, 
if he has one, with the choſen object of his 
imitation; an original enjoys an undivided ap- : 
plauſe. An original. may be ſaid to be of a 
vegetable nature; it riſes ſpontaneouſly from 
the vital root of genius; - it grotus, it is not f 
made © imitations are often a ſort of manufac- 5 
ture wrought up by thoſe mechanics, art, and 
labour, out of pre-exiſtent materials not their 


Own. , 4 / 1111 
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Again: We read imitation with ſomewhat 
of his languor, who liſtens to a twice-told 8 


tale: our ſpirits rouze at an original that is 
8 a x perfeRt 
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a perfect ſtranger, and all throng to learn 
what news from a foreign land: and tho? it 
comes, like an Indian prince, adorned with 
feathers only, having little of weight; yet of 
our attention it will rob the more ſolid, if not 
equally new: thus every teleſcope is lifted at a 
new diſcovered ſtar; it makes a hundred aſtrono- 
mers in a moment, and denies equal notice to the 
ſun. But if an original, by being as excellent, as 
new, adds admiration to ſurprize, then are 
we at the writer's mercy; on the ſtrong wing 
of his imagination, we areſnatched from Bri- 
tain to Italy, from climate to climate, from 
pleaſure to pleaſure ; we have no home, no 
thought, of our own ; till the magician drops 
his pen: and then falling down into our- 
ſelves, we awake to flat realities, lamenting 
the change, like the beggar who dreamt him- 
ſelf a a prince. | 
It is with thoughts, as it is with words ; 
and with both, as with men; they may grow 
old, and die. Words tarniſhed, by paſſing 
| thro* the mouths of the vulgar, are laid aſide 
as inelegant, and obſolete, So thoughts, 
when become too common, ſhould loſe their 
Currency ; and we ſhould ſend new metal to 
IC 5 ha 
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ther's food, as famous by another's thought. 
The World will pay its debt of priife but 
once; and inſtead of plain; e 
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T it is ſaid, that moſt of the Latin claffic ies, 
and all the Ct, except, perhaps, Homer, 
Pindar and Anacreon, are in the number of 
imitators, yet receive our higheſt applauſe ; 
our anſwer is, that they, tho” not real, are 


accidental originals ; ; the works they imitated, 
| few excepted, are loft: they, on their father's 
: deceaſe, enter as lawful heirs, on their eſtates 


in | fame: the fathers of e our c are : fill 
Goths, and ny by the i chai power 
of the preſs. Very late muſt ' a modern imi- 
tator's N arrive, i it waits for their de- 


f ceaſe. 


An 
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An original enters early on reputation: 
fame, fond of new glories, ſounds her trum- 
| are awaken'd by it into the noble ambition of 
like attempts? Ambition is ſometimes. no vice 
in life; it is always a virtue in compoſition, . 
High in the towering Alps is the fountain of 
the Po; high in fame, and in antiquity, is 

the fountain of an imitator's. undertaking; 
but the river, and the imitation, humbly 
creep along the vale. Do few are our origi- 
nals, that, if all other books were to be burnt, 
the letter d world would reſemble. ſome me- 
tropolis in flames, where a few incombuſtible 
buildings, a fortreſs, temple, or tower, lift 
their heads, in melancholy _ grandeur, amid 
the mighty ruin. Compared with this con- 
flagration, old Omar lighted up but a' ſmall 
bonfire, when he heated the baths of the Bar- 
barians, for eight months together, with the 
famed Alexandrian library's ineſtimable ſpoils, 
that no prophane book might obſtruct the tri- 


umphant progreſs of his holy Alan round 
the globe. 
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But why are originals ſo few? Not kcal 
the writer's harveſt is over, the great reapers 
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of antiquity having left nothing to be gleaned 
after them; nor becauſe the human mind's 
teeming time is paſt, or becauſe it is incapa- 
ble of putting forth unprecedented births; 
but becauſe illuſtrious examples engroſe, pre- 


judice, and intimidate. They engroſs our at- 


tention, and ſo prevent a due inſpection of 


ourſelves; they prejudice our judgment in fa- 


vour of their abilities, and ſo leſſen the ſenſe 
of our own; and they intimidatèe us with the 


ſplendor of their renown, and thus under dif- 
fidence bury our ſtrength. Nature's impoſſi- 


dilities, and thoſe of diffidence, lie wide 


aſunder. 


Let it not be ſuſpected, that I would 
weakly inſinuate any thing in favour of the 
moderns, as compared with antient authors ; 
no, I am lamenting their great inferiority, But 
I think it is no neceſſary inferiority ; that it is 
not from divine deſtination, but from ſome 
cauſe far beneath the moon *: I think that 
human ſouls, thro' all periods, are equal; 
that due care, and exertion, would ſet us 


* 
mn. — ———————————— 


— 0 Enquiry into the Life of Homer, p. 76, i 


nearer 


— 
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nearer our immortal predeceſſors than we are 
at preſent; and he who queſtions and con- 
futes this, will ſhow abilities not a little 
tending toward a Pre of that ARR . 
he ae | | | 


* 


ae all, ah ate ancients a, no 8 in 


being originals: they could not be imitators. 
Modern writers have a choice to make; and 
therefore have a merit in their power. They 


may ſoar in the regions of liberty, or move in 


the ſoft fetters of eaſy imitation; and imitation 
has as many plauſible reaſons to urge, as plea- 
ſure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules made 
the choice of an hero, and ſo became im- 


mortal. | 


Yet let not aſſertors of claſſic encallobas 


imagine, that I deny the tribute it fo well de- 


ſerves, He that admires not antient authors, 
betrays a ſecret he would conceal, and. tells 


the world, that he does not underſtand them. 


Let us be as far from neglecting, as from co- 


pying; their admirable compoſitions : ſacred 


be their rights, and inviolable their fame. Let 
our underſtanding feed on theirs ; they afford 
FO OL the 


1 
nee 
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— 
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the nobleſt nouriſhment : but let 1 nou- 


riſh,, not annihilate, our ow. When we 
read, let our imagination Made at their 


charms; , when we write, let our judgment 


* 


ſhut. them out of our thoughts ; treat even 
Homer himſelf, as his royal admirer was treat- 


ed by the cynic; bid him ſtand aſide, nor 
ſhade our compoſition from the beams of our 


own genius; for nothing original can riſe, 
nothing immortal, can ee in any other 


ſun. TY ; 
„ . "op "os 


Muſt v we then, you ſay, not imitate anti- 
ent authors ? Imitate them, by all means; 
but imitate aright. He that imitates the di- 
vine Iliad, does not imitate Homer ; but he 
who takes the ſame method, which Homer 
took, for arriving at a capacity of accompliſh- 
ing a work ſo great. Tread in his ſteps to 
the ſole fountain of immortality; drink where 
he drank, at the true Helicon, that is, at. the 
breaſt of nature. Imitate; but. imitate not 
the compoſition, but the man. F. or may not 


this paradox paſs into a maxim? dix. The 


5 $28] OJ 


*Y leſs We cop the renowned antients, . 
<<, all reſemble them the more.” my 


I. 
10 ff a 1004 93 if 


1111 108 
But 
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But poſbbly 3 ou may reply, that you muſt 
ache Aller Himes." or depart from nature. 
Not ſo: 54 | or Tuppoſe you was to change | 
place, in | ane, ; with Homer; then, if you 
write naturally, you might as well charge H. 
mer with an imitation of you. Can you be 
ſaid to imitate Homer for writing fo, as you 
would have written, if Homer had never been? 
As far as a regard to nature, and ſound ſenſe, 
will permit a departure from your great pre- 
deceſſors; ſo far, ambitiouſly, depart from 
them; the farther from them in / militude, the 
nearer are you to them in excellence ; you riſe 
by it into an original; become a noble colla- 
teral, not an humble deſcendant from them. 
Let u us build our compoſitions with the ſpirit, 
and in the taſte, of the ancients; but not with 
their materials: thus will they reſemble the 
ſtructures of Pericles at Athens, which Plu- 
turch commends for having had an air of an- 
tiquity as ſoon as they were built. All emi- 
nence, and diſtinction, lies out of the beaten 
road; excurſion, and deviation, are neceſſary 
to find it; and the more remote your path 
from the highway, the more reputable . 
like poor Gulliver (of whom anon) you fall 
not into a ditch, in your way to glory. 


Za 8 What 
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What glory to come near, what glory to 
reach, What glory (pteſumptuous thought !) 
to ſurpaſs,” our predeceflors And is that then 
in nature abſolutely" 'Ziripoflible ? or is it not, 


rather, contrary to nature to fail in it? Na- 


ture herſelf ſets the ladder, all wanting is our. 
ambition to climb.» For by the bounty of na- 
ture we are as ſtrong as our predeceſſors; and 
by the favour of time (which is but another 
round in nature's ſcale) we ſtand on higher 
ground. As to the fr, were they more than 
men ? or are we leſs? Are not our minds 
caſt in the ſame mould with thoſe before the. 
flood The flood affected matter: mind eſca- 
ped. As to the ſecond; though we are mo- 


derns, the world is an antient ; more antient 


far, than when they, whom we moſt admire, 
filled it with their fame. Have we not their 


beauties, as ſtars, to guide; their defects, as 
rocks, to be ſhunn'd ; the judgment of ages 


on both, as a chart to conduct, and a ſure 
helm to ſteer us in our paſſage to greater per- 
fection than theirs? And ſhall we be ſtopt i in 


our rival pretenſions t to n by this Jap: re- 


proof? ts 205908 noma: Hs. ae ted 
Star contra, dicitque wibi tua a paginit, 8 ar er. 
5 Mkr. 
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It is by a ſort of noble contagion, from a ge- 
neral familiarity with their writings, and not 
by any particular ſordid theft, that we can be 
the better for thoſe Who went before us. Hope 
we, from plagiariſm, any dominion in lite- 
rature; as that of Rome aroſe from a geit of 
thieves ? 


Rome was a powerful ally to many ſtates ; | 
antient authors are our powerful allies; but 
we mult take heed, that they do not ſuccour, 
till they enſlave, after the manner of Rome. 
Too formidable an idea of their ſuperiority, 
like a ſpectre, would fright us out of a proper 

uſe of our wits; and dwarf our underſtand- Z 

ing, by making a giant of theirs, Too great 
awe for them lays genius under reſtraint, and 
demes it that free ſcope, that full elbow- room, 2M 
which is requiſite for ſtriking its moſt maſterly = 
ſtrokes. Genius is a maſter-workman, learn- 
ing is but an inſtrument; and an inſtrument, 
tho moſt valuable, yet not always indiſpen- 
ſable. Heaven will not admit of a partner in 

the-accompliſhment af | ſome, faygurite ſpirits; 
but rejecting all human means, aſſumes the 
whole glory to itſelf, . Haye not ſome, tho! 
not famed for erudition, fa written, as almoſt | þ 
&) G 4 | to = 0 
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to perſuade us, that they ſhone, b brighter, and 
oared Ae for eſcaping the boaſked, aid.of 


K 2913 
01 pu A T7 201198 8 84 
Zaghbusx 21 I is vd 109. 
Nef is it ſtrange; "for What, for the moſt 
part, mean we by genius, but the power of 
accompliſhing great things without the 


112 


nh 2 


£0533 4 


genius differs from A good | underflanding, as as a 
magician from a good architect; 3 that raiſes 
his ſtructure by means inviſible; this. by the 
ſkilful -uſe of common tools. Hence genius 
has ever been ſuppoſed to partake of ſome- 
thing divine. Nemo unquam vir mag nus e 


ſme aliguo ffs „ 


e deſtitute Y this e aid, 4 % 
fond, and proud, of what has coſt it much 
pains; is a great lover of rules, and boaſter 


of famed examples. As beauties Jeſs: perfect, 


who owe half their charms to cautious art, 
learning inveighs againſt natural unſtudied 
graces, and ſmall harmleſs inaccuracies, and 
ſets rigid bounds to that liberty, to which ge 
nius often owes its ſupreme, glory but the 
no- genius its frequent ruin. F or unpreſeribed | 


beauties, and unexampled excellence, , which; 


CY 19 5 - Are 
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4 SY 


are EkabaMteriſti es of "genius, Tie without the 

7 ing's s authorities, and laws; 4 which 
bout genius muſt leap to come "at them: 
but by that ea, if genius is wanting, 
we break our necks; ; we loſe that little 
credit, which poffibly we might have enjoyed 


before. For rules, like crutches, are a need- 


ful aid to the lame, tho” an impediment to the 
ſtrong. A Homer caſts them - AWAY 3 3 and, 
meu his Achilles, | 


15 


Jure negat „ Abi . vibe non . 


by ve force of mind. There i is ſomething 
in poetry beyond proſe- reaſon; there are my[- 
teries in it not to be explained, but admired ; 
which render mere proſe-men infidels to their 


divinity. And here pardon a ſecond paradox; 


vix. Genius often then deſerves moſt to be 
e praiſed, when it is moſt ſure to be con- 


c demned; that is, when its excellence, from 
„ mounting high, to er 1 is ner out 


of fight,” | 


tit £234 3}& 345 3.33: 51 iii mers? bn eau 
2 e eue of learning, and 
5 geidds, {*would: compare genius to Fus d 
learning to riches. 1 As fi age 023k 23h Water 


where there i8 leaſt virtue; ſo learning where 
4 1 | G 5 there 
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there is leaſt genius. As virtue without much 


Mees " give nn ſo Wente een 


ieee 


ſaid in Teens, cel ee Baus, hgh 
maximum eft Iucrum ; ; ſo to neglect of learning, 
genius ſometimes owes its greater glory. Ge- 
nius, therefore, leaves but the ſecond place, 
among men of letters, to the learned. It is 
their merit, and ambition, to fling light on 
the works of genius, and point out its charms. 
We moſt juftly reverence their informing ra- 


dius for that favour ; but we muſt much more 
admire the radiant ftars pointed out by them. 


A ſtar of the firſt magnitude among the 


moderns was Shakeſpeare ; among the anti- 


ents, Pindar; who (as Vaſſius tells us) boaſt- 
ed of his no-learning, calling himſelf the 


eagle, for his flight above it. And ſuch genii 
as theſe may, indeed, have much reliance on 
| their own native powers. For genius may be 
compared to the natural ſtrength of the body; 
learning to the ſuperinduced accouttements of 
arms: if the firſt is equal to the propoſed ex- 


ploit, the latter rather encumbers, than aſſiſts 3 


rather retards, than promotes, the victory. 


Sacer nobis ineft Deus, ſays Seneca. With re- 
Y | | gard 


* 
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gard to the moral world, conſcience, with ren 
ard to the intellectual, genius, is that god 

within. Genius can ſet us right in compo- 
ſition, without the rules of the learned 3 as 
conſcience ſets us right in life, without the 
laws of the land: this, ſingly, can make us 


good, as men; that, 8 as writers, can 
ſometimes, make us great. 


8 


I fay, ſometimes, becauſe there is a genius, 
which ſtands in need of learning to make it 
ſhine. Of genius there are two ſpecies, an - 
earlier, and a later; or call them nfantine, 
and adult. An adult genius comes out of na- 
ture's hand, as Pallas out of Fove's head, at 

full growth, and mature: Shakeſpeare's ge- 
nius was of this kind: on the contrary, 

Swift ſtumbled at the threſhold, and ſet out 

for diſtinction on feeble knees: his was an 
infantine genius; a genius, which, like other 
infants, muſt be nurſed, and educated, or it 
will come to nought. Learning is its nurſe, 

and tutor; but this nurſe may overlay with an 
indigeſted load, which ſmothers common 
ſenſe; and this tutor may miſlead, with pe- 

1 dantic prej udice, which vitiates the beſt un- 
3 Aefjanding.. As too great admirers of the fas 
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thers of the church have ſometimes ſet up 
their authority againſt the true ſenſe of ſerip- 
ture; ſo too great admirers of the elaſſical fa- 


thers have ſometimes ſet up their e 
or nen, deen ne 1d bows ned 


N Ob. 


Neve minor, neu fit quints produdior actu Tu fa- 
dula. | DIXOW © 197-4 of 


So ſays "Ts ſo ſays antient example. But 


reaſon has not ſubſcribed. I know but one 
book that can juſtify our implicit acquieſcence 
in it: and (by the way) on that book a no- 


ble diſdain of undue deference to prior opinion 


has lately caſt, and is ſtill caſting, a new. 


and ineſtimable a | 


ng ſuperſtition ah our. as ſet | 
aſide, the claſſics are for ever our rightful. 


and revered; maſters: in compoſition; and our 


underſtandings bow before them. But when? 
When a maſter is wanted; which, ſometimes, 
as I have ſhown, is not the caſe. Some are 
pupils of nature only, nor go farther to 
ſchool. From ſuch We reap often a double 


advantage; they not only rival the reputation 
of the great antient authors, but alſo reduce 
4 9 ; 8 ä the 
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the number of mean ones among the mo- 
derns. F or When they enter on ſubjects 
vrhich have been in former hands, ſuch, is, 
their ſuperiority; that, like a tenth wave, they 
overwhelm, and bury in oblivion all that went 
before: and thus not only enrich and adorn, 
but remove a load, and leflen the ee of 
the letter'd world, 


But, you ' ſay, ſince original can ariſe 
& from genius only, and ſince genius is ſo 
<« very rare, it is ſcarce worth while to labour 
« a point ſo much, from which we can rea- 
« ſonably expect ſo little.“ To ſhow! that 
genius is not ſo very rare as you imagine, I 
ſhall point out ſtrong inſtances of it, in a far 
diſtant quarter from that mentioned above. 
The minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt as 
much cloiſtered as their bodies; they had but 
little learning, and few books; yet may the 
moſt learned be ſtruck with ſome aſtoniſhment. 
at their ſo ſingular natural ſagacity, and moſt 
exquiſite edge of thought. Who would ex- 
pect to find Pindar and Scotus, Shakeſpeare and 
Aquinas, of the ſame party? Both equally 
ſhew an original, unindebted, energy; ms 
Wink neus; and - caleftis origo, burns in 
Maſs TX 
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both; and leaves us in doubt whether genius 
is more evident in the ſublime flights and beau- 
teous flowers of poetry, or in the profound 
penetrations, and marvelouſly. keen, and mi- 
nute diſtinctions, called the thorns of the 
ſchools. There might have been more able 
conſuls called from the plough, than ever ar- 
rived at that honour : many a genius, proba- 
bly, there has been, which could neither 
Write, nor read. So that genius, that. ſu⸗ 
preme luſtre of literature, is leſs rare than you 
conceive. 


By the praiſe of genius we detract not from 
learning; we detract not from the value of 


gold, by ſaying that diamond has greater ſtill. 


He who diſregards learning, ſhows that he 
wants its aid; and he that overvalues it, - 
ſhows that its aid has done him harm, Over- 
valued indeed it cannot be, if genius as to 


| compoſition, is valued more. Learning, we 


thank; genius, we revere ; that gives us 
pleaſure, this gives us rapture ; that informs, 
this inſpires; and is itſelf inſpired ; for ge- 
nius is from heaven, learning from man: 
this ſets us above the low, and. illiterate z 


that, above the learned, and. polite. Learn- 


ing i 1s Saas; knowlege ; genius is, know- , 
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lege innate, and quite our own. Therefore, 
as Bacon obſerves, it may take a nobler name, 
and be called wiſdom ; in which ſenſe of 
wiſdom)” ſome are born wiſe. _ 


But here a caution is nocelfith againſt the 
moſt fatal of errors in thoſe automaths, thoſe 
ſelf-taught philoſophers of our age, who ſet 
up, genius, and . often, mere fancied genius, 
not only above human learning, but divine 
truth. I have called genius wildem; but let 
it be remembered, that in the moſt Nan 
ages of the moſt refined heathen wiſdom (and 
theirs is not Chriſtian) „ the world by wiſe 
* dom Fhew not God, and it pleaſed God by 
ce the fooliſhneſs of preaching to ſave thoſe that 
ce believed.” In the fairyland of fancy, genius 
may wander wild ; there it has a creative 
power, and may reign arbitrarily over its own 
empire of chimeras. The wide field of nature 
alſo lies open before it, where it may range 
unconfined, make what diſcoveries it can, 
and ſport with its infinite objects uncontroul- 
ed, as far as viſible nature extends, painting 
them as wantonly as it will. But what pain- 
ter of the moſt unbounded and exalted genius, 
_ {or us the true 1 wy a 3 7 1 


bh 


eyes, 
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eyes, has been ſeen ; tho' that indeed infi- 
nitely compounded, raiſed, burleſqued; diſ- 
honoured, or adorned. In like manner, who 


can give us divine truth unrevealed? Much 
leſs ſhould any preſume to ſet. aſide divine 


truth when revealed, as incongruous to their 
own ſagacities. — Is this too ſerious. for my 
ſubject? I ſhall be more ſo. before I cloſe. 


Having put in a caveat againſt the moſt fa- 


tal of errors, from the too great indulgence 


of genius, return we now to that too great 
ſuppreſſion of it, which is detrimental to com- 
poſition; and endeayour to reſcue the writer, 
as well as the man, I have ſaid, that ſome 


are born wile ; but they, like thoſe that are 


born rich, by neglecting the cultivation and 
produce of their own poſſeſſions, and by run- 
ning in debt, may be beggared at laſt; and 
loſe their reputations, as younger brothers 
eſtates, not by being born with leſs abilities 
than the rich heir, but at too late an hour. 
5 i OT CT Welty: 12219 | PS and) 44 

Many a great man has been loſt; to himſelf, 
and the publick, purely becauſe great ones 


were born before him. Hermias, in his Cols 1: 


lections on Homer's blindneſs, ſays, that lo- 
1 1 1 mer 
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mer requeſting the gods to grant him a ſight 
of Achilles) that here roſe, but in armour” ſo 
bright, that it ſtruck Homer blind with the 
blazel Let not the blaze '6f even Homer's 
muſe darken us to the diſcernment of our own 
powers; WORRY poſſibly ſet us above the 
rank of imitators; who though moſt ex- 
cellent, and even immortal (as ſome of them 
are) yet are ſtill but Dii minorum gentium, nor 
can expect the largeſt ſhare of incenſe, the 
greateſt profuſion of n on their ſecon- 
8: dean | 
But farther Rill : a ſpirit” of imitation hath 
many ill effects; 1 ſhall confine myſelf to 


three. Fit, It deprives the liberal and po- 
liter arts of an advantage which the mechanic | 
enjoy: in theſe, men are ever endeavouring 
to'go beyond their predeceſſors; in the for- 
mer, to follow them. And fince copies ſurpaſs ; 
not their originals, as ſtreams riſe not higher | 

than their ſpring, rarely ſo high; hence, 


While arts mechanic are in perpetual progreſs, 
and increaſe, the liberal are in retrogradation, 
and decay. Theſe reſemble pyramids, are broad” - 


at bottom, but leſſen exceedingly as nes 15 
ow :reſemble rivers Which, from à ſmall 


AA fountain- 
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fountain-head, are ſpreading ever wider and 


wider, as they run. Hence it is eyident, that 
different portions of underſtanding are not (as 
ſome imagine) allotted to different periods of 


time; for we ſee, in the ſame period, under- 


\ ſtanding riſing in one ſet of artiſts, and de- 
clining in another. Therefore nature ſtands 
abſolved, and our inferiority in compoſition 


muſt be-charged on ourſelves. 


- Nay, fo far are we from complying with a 
neceſſity, which nature lays us under, that, 
ſecondly, by a ſpirit of imitation we counteract 


nature, and thwart her deſign. She brings ' 


1 
. 8 


us into the world all originals. No two faces, 
no two minds, are juſt alike; but all bear 


nature's evident mark of ſeparation on them. 


Born originals, how comes it to paſs that we 


die copies? That meddling ape imitation, as 
ſoon as we come to years of indiſcretion (ſo let 


me ſpeak), ſnatches the pen, and blots. out 
_ nature's mark of ſeparation, cancels her kind 
intention, deſtroys all mental individuality z 


the letter'd world no longer conſiſts of ſingu- 


lars, it is a medly, a maſs; and a hundred 


books, at bottom, are but one. Why are 


monzkics ſuch maſters of mimickry? why 


recelve 


X 
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receive they ſuch a talent at imitation? ls it 

not as the Spartan ſlaves received a licence for 
ebriety; that their betters might be aſhamed 

of it ? 


* . 


— 


The third fault to be found with a ſpirit of 
imitation is, that with great” incongruity it 
makes us poor, and proud: makes us think 
little, and write much ; gives us huge folios, 
which are little better than more reputable 
cuſhions to promote our repoſe, Have not 
ſome ſevenfold volumes put us in mind of 
Ovid's ſevenfold channels of "0: Nile at * 
W raere | | 


Oftia ſeptem | 
Sans dacant ſeptem ſine flumins. valles. 


| Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron 
money, which was ſo much leſs in value than. 
in bulk, that it required barns. for ſtrong- 


boxes, and * yoke of oxen to draw five 
hundred and, | 1 


i sens hiftan ding theſe diſadvantages of 

' imitation, imitation muſt be the lot (and often 
an honieyrable * it is) of moſt writers. If 
8 there 


ie 
Na 
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there is a famine of invention in the land, like 
Joſeph's brethren, we muſt travel far for food; 
we muſt viſit the remote, and rich, antients; j 
but an inventive genius may ſafely ſtay at 
home ; that, like gf widows cruſe, is di- 
vinely repleniſhed from within ; and affords us 
a miraculous delight. Whether our own 
genius be ſuch, or not, we diligently ſhould 
inquire ; that we may not go a-begging | with 
gold in our purſe. For there is a mine in man, 
which muſt be deeply dug ere we can con- 
jecture its contents. Another often ſees that 


in us, which we ſee not ourſelves ; and may 


there not be that in us which is unſeen by 
both ? That there may, chance often dif- 
covers, either by a luckily choſen theme, or ry 
mighty premium, or an abſolute neceflity of | 
exertion, or a noble ſtroke of emulation from 
another's glory; j as that on T hucydides from 
hearing Herodotus repeat part of his hiſtory at 
the Olympic games. Had there been no He- 
rodotus, there might have been no 7, hucydi- 
des, and the world's admiration might have 
begun at Livy for excellence in that province 
of the pen. Demoſthenes had the ſame ſti- 
mulation on hearing Calliſtratus; or Tully 


might 


* 
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might hays been the firſt of conſummate re- 
nown at the bar. ; 
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; Quite . of the diſpute concerning. an- 
tient and modern learning, we ſpeak not of per- 
formance, but powers. The modern powers 
are equal to thoſe before them; modern per- 
formance i in general i is deplorably ſhort, How 
great are the names juſt mentioned? Yet who 
will dare affirm, that as great may not riſe up 
in ſome future, or even in the preſent age ? 
Reaſons there are why talents may not appear, 
none why they may not exit, as much in one 
period as another. An evocation of vegetable 
fruits depends on rain, air, and ſun; an evo- 
cation of the fruits of genius no leſs depends 
on externals. What a marvellous crop bore 
it in Greece, and Rome : And what a mar- 
vellous ſunſhine did it there enjoy? What 
encour agement from the nature of their 
goyernments, and the ſpirit of their people ? 
N irgil and Horace owed their divine talents to 
Heaven; 3 their immortal works, to men; 
thank Macendas and Auguſtus for them. Had 
it not been for theſe, the genius of thoſe poets 5 
had buried i in their aſhes. Athens experided 
on her theatre, painting, ſculpture, and ar- 

1 chitectur, 


EI 


. ChiteCture, a tax levied for the ſupport, of a 
war. Ceſar dropt his papers when, Juli 


ſpoke; and Philip trembled at the voice of 
Demeſthenes. And; has there, ariſen but,one 
Tully, one Demoſthenes, in ſo long a courſe - 
of years? The powerful eloquence of them 


both in one ſtream, ſhould never bear me 


down into the melancholy perſuaſion, that 
ſeveral have not been born, tho' they have 
not emerged. The ſun as much exiſts in a 
cloudy day, as in a clear; it is qutward, 


accidental circumſtances that with regard to 


_ either in nation, or age, 


Calleta fees nubes, eee ano: | Vine. 


As 3 perhaps, nter than thoſe men- 


tioned ( preſumptuous as it may ſound) may, 
poſſibly, ariſe; for who hath fathomed the 


mind of man ? Its bounds are as unknown, 
as thoſe of the creation 5 ſince the birth of 
which, perhaps, not one has ſo far exerted, 
as not to leave his poſſibilities beyond his at- 


tainments, his powers beyond his exploits. 


Forming our judgments altogether by what 


has been done, without knowing, or at all 


Ts what poſſibly might have been 
done, 
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done, we naturally enough fall into too mean 
Art opinion of the human mind. If a ſketch 

of the divine Iliad before Homer wrote, had 
been given to mankind, by ſome ſuperior 
| being, or otherwiſe, its execution would, 
probably, have appeared beyond the power of 
man. Now, to ſurpaſs it, we think iinpoſſible. 
As the firſt of theſe opinions would evidently 
have been a miſtake, why may not the 
ſecond be ſo too? Both are founded on the 
ſame bottom; on our ignorance of the poſſible 
dimenſions of the mind of man. 


Nor are we only ignorant of the dimenſions 
of the human mind in general, but even of 
our own. That a man may be ſcarce leſs ig- 
norant of his own powers, than an oy- 
ſter of its pearl, or a rock of its diamond; 
that he may poſſeſs dormant, unſuſpected 
abilities, till awakened by loud calls, or ſtung 
up by ſtriking emergencies, is evident from 
the ſudden eruption of ſome men out of per- 
fect obſcurity, into publick admiration, on the 
ſtrong impulſe of ſome animating occaſion; 
not more to the world's great ſurprize, than 
their own. Few authors of diſtinction but 
have experienced ſomething of this nature, at 
+ 1 the 
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the firſt beamings of their yet unſuſpected 
genius on their hitherto dark compoſition. 
The wr * ſtarts at it, — meteor in 
liens. 2 — his — nfuſi 
it may be ſaid to * 28 * _— "at: ah 
we F 


© 


What Mw thou 2 2 creature, is + thy 
ſelf. Wein Mr. 


Genius, in this view, is like a dear friend in 
our company under diſguiſe; who, while we 
are lamenting his abſence, drops his maſk, 
ſtriking us at once with equal ſurprize and 
joy. This ſenſation, which I ſpeak of in 
a writer, might favour, and ſo. promote, the 
fable of poetic inſpiration. A poet of a ſtrong 
imagination, and ſtonger vanity,. on feeling 
it, might naturally enough realize the world's 
mere compliment, and think himſelf truly in- 
ſpired. Which is not improbable ; for enthu- 
ſiaſts of all kinds do no leſs. 


Since it is plain that men may be ſtrangers. 
to their own abilities; and by thinking mean- 
| * of them without juſt cauſe, may poſſibly 
| loſe 
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| loſe: a name, perhaps a name immortal; I 
would find ſome means to prevent theſe evils. 
Whatever promotes virtue, promotes ſome- 
thing more, and carries its good influence 
beyond the moral man: to prevent theſe evils 
I borrow two golden rules from ethics, which 
are no leſs golden in compoſition, than in life. 
1. Know thyſelf ; 2dly, Reverence thyſelf. 1 
deſign to repay. ethics in a future letter, by 
two rules from rhetoric for its ſervice. 


I - (7 Sh thyſelf. Of ourſelves it may be 
ſaid, as Martial ſays of a bad neighbour, 


Nil tam prope, proculque nobis. 


— 


Therefore dive deep into thy boſom; learn the 
depth, extent, biaſs, and full fort of thy mind; 
_ contract full intimacy with the {ſtranger within 
thee z. excite and cheriſh every ſpark of intel- 
lectual light and heat, however ſmothered un- 
der former negligence, or ſcattered through 
the dull, dark maſs of.common thoughts ; and 
collecting them into a body, let thy genius 
riſe (if a genius thou haſt) as the ſun from 
chaos; and if I ſhould then ſay, like an In- 
dian, Worſhip it, (though too bold) yet ſhould 

Vor. V. „( | I fay 


—_ 
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1 ſay little more than my ſecond rate sein, 
(uit. . R ier, e. Scree 

= N Seh 
That i is; e not bee POR 
rities, browbeat thy reaſon into too great a diffi- 
- dence of thyſelf: © thyſelf ſo reverence, as to 
prefer the native growth of 'thy own mind to 
the richeſt import from abroad; ſuch borrow- 
ed riches make us poor. The man who thus 
reverences himſelf, will ſoon find the world's 
reverence to follow his own. His works will 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed ; his the ſole property of 
them; which property alone can confer the 
noble title of an author; that is, of one who 
(to ſpeak accurately) thinks, and compoſes ; 
while other invaders of the preſs, how volu- 
minous, and learned ſoever, (with due reſpect 
be it ſpoken) only read, and write. 


This is the Aiffertnce between thoſe two 
luminaries in literature, the well-accomplifhed 
ſcholar, and the divinely-inſpired enthuſiaſt; 
the ff is, as the bright morning ſtar; the 
ſecond, as the riſing ſun. The writer who 
neglects thoſe two rules above will never ſtand 


alone; be makes one of a group, d thinks | 
in 


/ 


in wretched unanimity with the throng, In- 
cumbered with the notions of others, and im- 
poveriſhed by their abundance, he conceives 
not the leaſt; embryo. of new thought; opens 
not the leaſt viſta thro? the gloom, of ordinary 
_ writers, into the bright walks of rare imagina- 
tion, and ſingular: deſign; while the true 
genius is croſſing all publie roads into freſh 
untrodden ground, he, up to the knees in an- 
tiquity, is treading the ſacred footſteps of 
great examples, with the blind veneration of a 
- bigot ſaluting the papal toe; comfortably 
hoping full abſolution for the ſins of his -· on 
underſtanding, from the powerful charm of 
| es his idol's infallibility. 
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Such ——_—_ of mind, ſuch proſtra- 
tion of our own powers, proceeds from too 
great admiration of others, Admiration has, 
generally, a degree of two very bad ingredients 
in it; of ignorance, and of fear; and does 
miſchief in compoſition, and in life. Proud 
as the world is, there is more ſuperiority in it 

given, than aſſumed; and its grandees of all 
kinds owe more of their elevation to the lit- 
tleneſs of others minds, than to the greatneſs 
2 | of 
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of their own. Were not proſtrate ſpirits their 
voluntary pedeſtals, the figure they make 
among mankind would not ſtand ſo high. 
Imitators and tranſlators are ſomewhat of the 
pedeſtal-kind, and ſometimes rather raiſe their 
originals reputation, by ſhowing him to be by 
them inimitable, than their own.” Homer has 
been tranſlated into moſt languages; Aran 
tells us, that the Indians, (hopeful tutors?) 
Have taught him to ſpeak their tongue. What 
expect we from them? Not Homer's Achilles, 
but ſomething, which, like Patroclus, aſſumes 
his name, and, at its peril, appears in his 
"ſtead; nor expect we Homer's Ulyſſes glori- 
ouſly burſting out of his cloud into royal gran- 
deur, but an Uly/es under diſguiſe, and a 
beggar to the laſt. Such is that inimitable 
father of poetry, and oracle of all the wiſe, 
whom Lycurgus tranſcribed; and for an an- 
nual public recital of whoſe works Solon enacted 
a law; that it is much to be feared, that his 
ſo numerous tranſlations” are but as the pub- 
nfh'd teſtimonials of ſo many nations, and 


ges, that this author ſo een is untranſſated 
fill. 151 Ott} wort lier i. no by oi bad 2120 
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and Wee juſtice for his favourite, and 
ours. Great things he has done; but he 
might have done greater. What a fall is it 
from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty and 
harmonious as the ſpheres, _ into childiſh 
ſhackles, and tinkling ſounds But, in his 
fall, he is ſtill great, 


| . Nor! appears 
Leſs than hana] ruin d, and the exceſs _ 
Of glory obſcur d,— Mr. 


Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been leſs 

to blame: But when in Milton's genius, 

Homer, as it were, perſonally roſe to forbid. 

Britons doing him that ignoble wrong; it is 

leſs pardonable, by that efeminate decoration, 

to put Achilles in petticoats a ſecond time. 

How much nobler had it been, if bis num- 

bers had rolled on in full flow, throuzh the 

various modulations of maſculine melody, into 
KH 3... thoſe 
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thoſe grandeurs of ſolemn ſound, which are 
indiſpenſably demanded by the native dignity 
of heroick ſong ? How much nobler, if he 
had reſiſted the temptation of that Gothic dæ- 
mon, which modern poeſy taſting, became 
mortal? O how unlike the deathleſs, divine 
harmony of three great names (how juſtly 
join'd !), of Milton, Greece, and Rome? His 
verſe, but for this little ſpeck of mortality, 
in its extreme parts, as his hero had in his 
heel; like him, had been invulnerable, and 
immortal. But, unfortunately, that was un- 
dipt in Helicon; as this, in Styx. Harmony 
as well as eloquence is eſſential to poeſy ; and 
a murder of his muſick is putting half Homer 
to death. Blank is a term of diminution ; 
what we mean by blank verſe, is, verſe un- 
fallen, uncurſt ; verſe reclaim'd, reinthron'd . 
in the true language of the gods; who never 
thunder'd, nor ſuffer'd their Homer to thun- 
der, in rhime ; and therefore, I beg you, my 
friend, to crown it with ſome nobler term; nor 
let the greatnefs of the thing lie under the de- 
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Yue fupy poling Pas Id al have been pet. 
fedt | in its kind; yet it is a tranflation ſtill; 
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which differs as much from an original, As the 


moon. rad the ſun. wy 2 39 8 185 7 #1 Ot rn etitss 
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Buta as nathiog. is more eaſy than to write Peta 

| ginally wrong; originals are not here recom- 
mended, but under the ſtrong guard of my 
firſt rule,---Know thyſelf. Lucian, who was an 
original, neglected not this rule, if we may 

judge by his reply to one who took ſome free- 
dom with him, He was, at firſt, an appren- 
tice to a ſtatuary; ; and when he was reflected 
on as ſuch, by being called Prometheus, be 
replied, 4 am indeed the inventor of a new 
* work, the model of which I owe to none; 
& and, if I do not execute it well, 1 deſerve 
$< to, be 9p by Pe waar, inſtead of 
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17 * 0 Gulliver ! a doſt thou not ſhudder 

at thy brother Lucian' 8 vultures hovering 0 er (hi! 
thee ? Shudder on! they cannot ſhock thee ll 
more, than decency has been ſhock'd by thee. bi 
Hay have thy Hoyghnbune thrown thy jugg- 
an e Kral. and laid thy W 
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in FP mire 12 In what ordure haſt thou dipt 


thy pencil? What a monſter haſt thou made 
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: Hine, Face dio vine! * 75 Murr. 


This writer has ſo fatiriſed human nature, as 
to give a demonſtration in himſelf, that it 
deſerves to be ſatiriſed. But, ſay his whole- 
ale admirers, few could ſo have written; 
true, and fewer would, If it required great 
abilities to commit the fault, greater ſtill 


would have ſaved him from it. But whence 


ariſe ſuch warm advocates for ſuch a per- 


formance ? From hence, viz. before a cha- 


racter i is eſtabliſhed, merit makes fame; af - 
terwards fame makes merit. Swift is not 


commended for this piece, but this piece for 
Swift. He has g given us ſome beauties which 


2 


deſerve all our praiſe; and our comfort is, 


that his faults will not become common; for 
none can be guilty of them, but who have 


wit as well as reputation to ſpare,” His wit 
had been leſs wild, if his temper had not joſt- 
led his judgment. Tf his favourite Houyn- 
bunms could write, and Swift had been one of 
them, „ every Horſe with him would haye been 
an 


— 
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an aſs, and he would have written a panegy= 
rick on mankind, | ſaddling with much re- 
proach the preſent heroes of his pen: on the 


contrary, being born amongſt men, and, of 


conſequence, piqued by many, and peeviſh at 
more, he has blaſphemed a nature little lowes 
than that of angels, and aſſumed by far higher 

than they: but ſurely the contempt of the 
world is not a greater virtue, than the con- 
tempt of mankind is a vice. Therefore I 


wonder that, though forborne by others, the 


laughter- loving Swift was not reproved by 
the venerable dean, who Fuel, ſometimes be 
very grave. 


"Fax. 1 remember, as 15 —_ others. were 


7 with him an evening's walk, about a 
mile out of Dublin, he ſtopt ſhort; we paſſed 
on; but perceiving that he did not follow us, 
1 1 went back; and found him fixed as a ſtatue, 
: and earneſtly gazing upward at a noble elm, 
which in its uppermoſt branches was much 
TY and geraret, e at it, be 


=— 7. 


[© be td A i "this. he ſeemed to propheſy 
like the Spbils Vif, like one of them, he had 
burnt part of bis Works, e this blaſted 
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branch of a noble genius, like her | too, 
he m_ OE in his demand for * > 
_ 20 eos colgiurmA .. binwors 
| 32 192 100 2nlgqiolib aus 2nins 
Would! not his friend Pope have ſaepeded 
better in an original attempt? Talents untried 
are talents unknown. All that I know, is, 
that, contrary to theſe ſentiments, he was not. 
only an avowed profeſſor of imitation, but a 
zealous recommender of it alſo. Nor could 
be recommend any thing better, except emu- 
lation, to thoſe who write. One of theſe all 
writers muſt call to their aid ; but aids they 
are of unequal repute, Imitation is inferiori- 
ty confeſſed ; emulation is ſuperiority conteſt- 
ed, or denied ; imitation is ſervile, emulation 
generous that fetters, this fires that may 
give a name; this, a name immortal. This 
made Athens to ſucceeding ages the rule of 
taſte, and the ſtandard of perfection. Her 
men of genius ſtruck fire againſt each other; 
and kindled, hy conflict, into glories, which 
no time ſhall extinguiſh. We thank Eſehylus 
for Sophocles; and Parrhaſius for Zeuxis; emu- 
lation, for both. That bids us fly the general 
fault of imitators; bids us not be ſtruck with 
the loud report of former fame, as with a' 
knell, 
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Enell, which damps the ſpirits z but, as with 
a trumpets. which, inſpires; ardour to rival the 


renown'd. Emulation exhorts us, inſtead of 


learning our diſcipline for ever, like raw 


troops, under ancient leaders in compoſi- 


tion, to put thoſe, laurel'd veterans in ſame 


n of peck their OOF ds in 
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fp a is a SN bigk Gini advice, 
fuch her. immortalizing.call. Pope would not 
hear, pre-engaged with imitation, which bleſ- 
ſed him with all her charms. He choſe, ra- 
ther, with his nameſake of Greece, to triumph 
in the old world, than to look out for a new. 
His taſte partook the error of his religion; it 
denied not worſhip to ſaints. and angels; that 
is, to writers, who, canonized for ages, have 
received their apotheoſis from eſtabliſhed and 
univerſal fame. True poeſy, like true religi- 
on, abhors idolatry; and though it honours. 
the memory of the exemplary, and takes them 
willingly (yet cautiouſly). as guides in the way 
to glory; real, though. unexampled,. excel» 

lence is its only aim; nor looks it nen 
eee diinne mann 10 lde 
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Though Pope's noble muſe may boaſt her 
illuftrious deſcent from Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
yet is an original author more nobly born, As 
Tacitus ſays of Curtius | Rufus, an original au- 
thor is born of himſelf, is his own progenitor, 
and will probably propagate a numerous off- 
ſpring of imitators, to eterniſe his glory; 
- while mule-like imitators die without iſſue. 
Therefore, though we ſtand much obliged for 
his giving us an Homer, yet had he doubled 
our obligation, by giving us----a Pope. Had 
he a ſtrong imagination, and the true ſublime ? 
That granted, 'we might have had two 
Homers inſtead of one, if longer had been his 
life; for I heard the dying ſwan talk 
over an epic plan a few weeks before his 
deceaſe. 


Bacon, under the ſhadow of. whoſe great 
name I would ſhelter my preſent attempt in 
favour of originals, ſays, Men ſeek not to 

* know their own ſtock, and abilities; but 
ce fancy their poſſeſſions to be greater, and 
< their abilities leſs, than they really are.” 
Which is, in effect, ſaying, „ That we 
<6 L ought: 1 a more e than we Br and that, 

19 0 ou 
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ce on exertion, our . of ſuccels is 
9 greater than we conceive.“ 

Nane 1 Bam phe only, but his 
aſſiſtance too, on my fide. His mighty mind 
travelled round the intellectual world; and, 
with a more than eagle's eye, ſaw, and has 
pointed out, blank ſpaces, or dark. ſpots in it, 
on which the human mind never ſhone : ſome 


of theſe have been enlightened Ae ; ſome 
are benighted ſtill. 


Moreover, ſo boundleſs are the bold excur- 
ſions of the human mind, that in the vaſt void 
beyond real exiſtence, it can call forth 
ſhadowy beings, and unknown worlds, as 
numerous, as bright, and perhaps, as laſting, 
as the ftars; ſuch quite-original beauties we 
may call paradiſaical, 


| Natos ſme ſemine ore.  Ov1D. 


When ſuch an ample area for renowned ad- 
venture in original attempts lies before us, 
ſhall we be as mere leaden pipes, conveying 
.to the preſent age ſmall ſtreams of excellence 
W its grand reſervoir in antiquity ; and 
_ thoſe 
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thoſe too, perhaps, mudded in the paſs ? 
Originals ſhine, like comets; have no peer in 
their path 3 are rival'd' by none, and the 
gaze of all; all other compoſitions (if they 
ſhine at all) nine in eluſters; like the lars 
in the galaxy ; where, like bad neighbours, 
all ſuffer from all; each particular being 
el eee eee | 


1 e this nature . u an- 


tients and moderns were no longer conſidered as 


maſters and pupils, but as hard- matched ri- 
vals for renown; then moderns, by the | 
longevity of their labours, might, one day, 
become antients themſelves: and old time, 
that beſt weigher of merits, to keep his ba- 
lance even, might have the golden weight of 
an Auguſtan age in both his ſcales : or rather 
our ſcale might deſcend; and that of anti- 
quity (as a modern match for i it _— ſpunk? ö 
might #ick the beam. 8 


| 2 AN 
And- why cond. For, 3 55 an im- 
partial Providence ſcatters talents indifferent- 
ly, as thro” all orders of perſons, ſo thro' all 
periods of time; ſincee, a marvellous light, 
unenjoy'd of old, 1s pour'd on us by revela- 
| | tion, 
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tion, with larger proſpects extending our un- 
derſtanding, with brighter objects enriching 
our imagination, with an ineſtimable prize 
ſetting our paſſions on fire, thus ſtrengthen- 
ing every power that enables compoſition to 
ſhine ; /ince, there has been no fall in man on 
this ſide Adam, who left no works, and the 
works of all other antients are our auxiliars 
againſt themſelves, as being perpetual ſpurs to 
our ambition, and ſhining lamps in our path 
to fame; ſince, this world is a ſchool, as well 
for intellectual, as moral, advance; and the 
longer human nature is a ſchool, the better 
ſcholar it ſhould be; ſince, as the moral world 
expects its glorious millennium, the world in- 
tellectual may hope, by the rules of analogy, 
for ſome ſuperior degrees of excellence to 
crown her later ſcenes; nor may it only hope, 
but muſt enjoy them too; for Tully, Quinti- 
lian, and all true critics allow, that virtue 
aſſiſts genius, and that the writer will be more 
able, when better is the man All theſe par- 
ticulars, I ſay, conſidered, why ſhould. it 
ſeem altogether impoſſible, that heaven's lateſt 
editions of the human mind may be the 
when the moderna may proudly look back on 

3 ts the 
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the comparative darkneſs of former ages, on 
the children of antiquity ;- reputing Homer 
and Demeſthenes as the dawn of divine genius; 
and Athens as the cradle of infant- fame; what 
a glorious revolution would this make in the 
rolls o renown ? a 


What a rant, ſay you, is here ?- I partly 
grant it: yet, conſider, my friend ! know- 
ledge phyſical, mathematical, moral, and di- 
vine, increaſes; all arts and ſciences are 
making conſiderable advance ; with them, all 

the accommodations, ornaments, delights, 
and glories of human life; and theſe are new 
food to the genius of a polite writer; theſe 
are as the root, and compoſition, as the flower; 
and as the root ſpreads, and thrives, ſhall the 
flower fail? As well may a flower flouriſh, 
when the root is dead. It is prudence to read, 
genius to reliſh, glory to ſurpaſs, antient au- 
thors; and wiſdom to try our ſtrength, in an 
attempt in which it would be no great diſ- 


hondurtto- fail: % i r cf 

Ari e F< e cen 
hy 00 Aue bia We | 

abt flames? V as it not becauſe his diſ- 


nn eye ſaw. ſome length of perfection be- 
* 
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yond it? And what he ſaw, may not others 
reach? And who bid fairer than our country- 
men for that glory? Something new may be 
expected from Br#tons particularly ; who ſeem 
not to be more ſever'd from the reſt of man- 
kind by the ſurrounding ſea, than by the cur- 
rent in their veins ; and of whom little more 
appears to be required, in order to give us 
originals, than a conſiſtency of character, and 
making their compoſitions of a piece with 5 
their lives. May our genius ſhine; and pro- 
claim us in that noble view | 
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- nminimd contentos nocte Britannos. VIxO. 
And ſo it does; for in polite compoſition, in 
natural, and mathematical, knowlege, we 
have great originals already: Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, Shakeſpeare, Milton, have ſhowed 
us, that all the winds cannot blow the Briti/h 
flag farther, than an original ſpirit can con- 
vey the Britiſb fame; their names go round 
the world; and what foreign genius ſtrikes 
not as they paſs? Why ſhould not their poſ- 
terity embark in the ſame bold bottom of new 
enterprize, and hope the ſame ſucceſs ? Hope 
it they may; or. you mult aſſert, either that 
| 1 thoſe 
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thoſe originals, which we already enjoy, were 
written by angels, or deny that we are men. 
As Simonides {aid to Pauſanias, reaſon ſhould 
ſay to the writer, Remember thou art a. 
man.” And for man not to graſpat all which is 
laudable within his reach, is a diſhonour to 
human nature, and a diſobedience to the di- 
vine; for as heaven does nothing in vain, its 
gift of talents implies an injunction of their 


A friend of mine has obeyed that injuncti- 
on; he has relied on himſelf, and with a 
bold terms), has caſt out evil ſpirits; has 
made a convert to virtue of a ſpecies of com- 
poſition, once moſt its foe. As the firſt 
chriſtian emperors expell'd demons, and wel 5 
Ny er, ba be ee to N Ge 2211 

But you, 1 know, are eee e 
praiſe of this author; therefore I will ſpeak of 
one, which is ſure of your applauſe. \Shake- 


ver'd his genius by no vapid imitation. 
Shakeſpeare gave us a Shakeſpeare,” nor could 
the firſt in antient fame have given us more. 
| Shakeſpeare 
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Shakeſpeare is not their ſon, but brother; 


their equal; and that, in ſpite of all his faults. 
Think you this too bold? Conſider, in thoſe - 
antients what is it the world admires? Not 


the fewneſs of their faults, but the number 
and brightneſs of their beauties; and if Shake- 
ſpeare is their equal (as he doubtleſs is) in that, 
which in them is admired, then is Shakeſpeare 
as great as they; and not impotence, but 


ſome other cauſe, muſt be charged with his 


defects. When we are ſetting theſe great 
men in competition, what but the compara- 
tive ſiae of their genius is the ſubject af our 


inquiry? And a giant loſes nothing of his ſize, _ 


though he ſhould chance to trip in his race. 


But it is a compliment to thoſe heroes of an- 
tiquity to ſuppoſe Shakeſpeare their equal only 


in dramatic powers; therefore, though his 


faults had been greater, the ſcale would ſtill 
turn in his favour. There is at leaſt as much 


genius on the Britiſb as on the Grecian ſtage, 


from violations not only of the dramatic, but 


moral rule; for an honeſt heathen, on reading 
ſome of our celebrated men, might tbe . 


ouſly concerned . Wee 
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to the ae 1 nature were cancel d 10 
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Fabaſan, in the ſerious drama, is as eee 
an imitator, as Shakeſpeare i is an original. He 
was very learned, as Sampſon was very ſtrong, 
to his own hurt. Blind to the nature of tra- 
gedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his 
head, and buried himſelf under it; we ſee 
nothing of Johnſon, nor indeed, of his ad- 
mired (but alſo murdered) antients; for what 
ſhone in the hiſtorian is a cloud on the poet; 
and Cataline might have been a n plays if 
Salluft had never writ, 55 


a Who knows ates Shakeſpeare might not 
have thought leſs, if he had read more? Who 
knows if he might not have laboured under 
the load of Jobnſon's learning, as Enceladus 
under Atna ? His mighty genius, indeed, 
through the moſt mountainous oppreſſion 
would have breathed out ſome of his inextin- 
guiſhable fire; yet poſſibly, he might not 
have riſen up into that giant, that much more 
than common man, at which we now gaze 
with amazement, and delight. Perhaps he 
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was as learned as his dramatic province re- 
quired; for whatever other learning he want- 
ed, he was maſter of two books, unknown to 
many of the profoundly read, though books, 
which the laſt conflagration alone can deſtroy; 
the book of nature, and that of man. Theſe 
he had by heart, and has tranſcribed many 
admirable pages of them into his immortal 
works. Theſe are the fountain-head, whence 
the Caſtalian ſtreams of original compoſition 
flow; and theſe are often mudded by other 
waters, tho* waters in their diſtinct channel, 
moſt wholeſome and pure: as two chemical 
liquors, ſeparately clear as cryſtal, grow foul 
by mixture, and offend the ſight. So that 
he had not only as much learning as his dra- 
matic province required,- but, perhaps, as it - 
could ſafely bear. If Milton had ſpared ſome 
of his learning, his muſe would have gained 
more glory, than he would have loſt, bs it, 


Doin deſtitute of 1 s genius, 
had almoſt as much learning as Johnſon, and, 
for the buſkin, quite as little taſte. He was 
a ſtranger to the pathos, and, by numbers, 
expreſſion; ſentiment, and every other drama- 
tie cheat, ſtrove to make amends for it; as 

2 5 if 
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if a ſaint could make amends for the es ef 
conſcience; a ſoldier, for the want of valour; 
or a veſtal, of modeſty. The noble nature of 
tragedy diſclaumns an equivalent; like virtue, 
it demands the heart; and Dryden had none 
to give. Let epie poets thint, the tragedlan's 
point is rather to feel ; ſuch diſtant things are 
a tragedian and a poet, that the latter indul- 
ged, deſtroys the former. Look on Barmoel!, 
and Efex, and ſee how as to theſe diſtant cha- 
racters Dryden excels, and is excelled. But 
the ſtrongeſt demonſtration of his no- taſte for 
the buſkin, are his tragedies fringed with 
rhyme ; which, in epic poetry, is a ſore diſ- 
eaſe, in the tragic, abſolute death. To Dry- 
dens enormity, Popes was a light offence. 
As lacemen are foes to mourning, theſe two 
authors, rich in rhyme, were-no great friends 
to thoſe ſolemn ornaments, which the noble 
nature of their works required, 


m—_ 


Muſt rhyme then, ſay you, be baniſhed ? 

T wiſh the nature of our language could bear 

its intire - expulſion ;- but our leſſer poetry 

ſtands in need of a toleration for it ; it raiſes 

that, but ſinks the great; as ſpangles adorn 
children, but expoſe men, Prince Henry be- 

8 ſpangled 


_ 
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ſpangled all over in his oplet-hole- ſuit; with 
glittering pins; and an Achilles, or an Alman- 
Lor, in his. Gothic array; are very much on a 
level, as to the majeſty of the poet, and the 
prince. Dryden had a great, but a general 
capacity; and as for a general genius, there 
is no ſuch thing in nature. A genius implies 
the rays of the mind concenter'd, and deter- 
mined to ſome particular point; when. they 
are ſcatter'd widely, they act feebly, and 
ſtrike not with ſufficient force, to fire, or diſ- 
ſolve, the heart. As what comes from the 
writer's heart, reaches ours; ſo what comes 
from his head, ſets our brains at work, and 
our hearts at eaſe. It makes a circle of 
thoughtful critics, not of diſtreſſed patients; 
and a paſſive audience is what tragedy re- 
quires. Applauſe is not to be given, but ex- 
vorted 3 and the ſilent lapſe of a ſingle tear, 
does the writer more honour, than the rattling 
thunder of a thouſand hands. Applauding 
hands, and dry eyes (which during Dryden's 
theatrical reign often met) are a ſatire on the 
writer's talent, and the ſpectator's taſte. 
When by ſuch judges the laurel is blindly 
given, and by ſuch a poet proudly received, 
25 reſemble an intoxicated hoſte, and his 
taſtele 
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taſteleſs gueſts, over ſome ſparkling adultera- 
tion, commending their ds gn. . 


| But Dryden has his glory, tho! not on 2 
ſtage. What an inimitable original is his 
ode ? A ſmall. one, indeed, but of the firſt 
_ luſtre, and without a flaw; and, amid the 

_ brighteſt boaſts of antiquity, it may find a 

64 

Among the brighteſt of the moderns, Mr. 
Addiſon muſt take his place. Who does not 

approach his character with great reſpect ? 

They who refuſe to cloſe with the public in 
his praiſe, refuſe at their peril. But, if men 
will be fond of their own opinions, ſome ha- 
zard muſt be run. He had, what Dryden and 
Fohnſon wanted, a warm, and feeling heart; 

but, being of a grave and baſhful nature, 

-thro* a philoſophic reſerve, and a ſort of mo- 
ral prudery, he conceal'd it, where he ſhould 
have let looſe all his fire, and have ſhow'd the 
moſt tender ſenſibilities of heart, At his ce- 
lebrated Cato, few tears are ſhed, | but Cates 
own ; which, indeed, are truly great, but un- 
affecting, except to the noble few, who love 
their country better than themſelves. The 

bulk 
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bulk of mankind want virtue enough to be 


touched by them. His ſtrength of genius has 


reared up one glorious image, more lofty, and 
truly golden, than that in the plains of Dura, 
for cool admiration to gaze at, and warm pa- 
triotiſm (how rare I) to worſhip ; while thoſe 
two throbbing pulſes of the drama, by which 
alone it is ſhown. to live, terror and pity, ne- 
glected thro* the whole, leave our unmoleſted 
hearts at perfect peace. Thus the poet, like 
his hero, thro' miſtaken excellence, and vir- 
tue overſtrain'd, becomes a ſort of / ſuicide 
and that which is moſt dramatic in the drama, 
dies. All his charms of poetry are but as fu- 


neral flowers, which adorn; all his noble | 


ſentiments but as rich ſpices, which | 
the tragedy deceaſed. | 


Of tragedy, bs is not only the life and 
ſoul, but the ſoul inextinguiſhable ; it charms 
us thro* a thouſand faults, Decorations, 
which in this author abound, tho? they might 
immortalize other poeſy, are the ſplendida 
« peccata which damn the drama; while, on the 
contrary, the murder of all other beauties is a 
venial fin, nor plucks the laurel from the tra- 
gedian's brow. Was it otherwiſe, Shakeſpeare 
Vor. V. I himſelf 


e Ms 
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himſelf would run ſome 10 yu Aims bs his 


— 


Ae frequented the plays of Euripides; 
rn what living Socrates would decline the 
theatre, at the repreſentation of Cato? Tully's 

aſſaſſins found him in his litter, reading the 


Medea of the Grecian poet, to prepare him- 


| ſelf for death. Part of Cato might be read to 
the ſame end, In the, weight and dignity of 
moral reflection, Addiſon reſembles that poet, 


who was called the dramatic philoſopher ; and 
is himſelf, as he ſays of Cato, ambitionſly ſen- 
tentious. But as to the ſingular talent fo re- 


markable in Euripides, at melting down hearts 


into the tender ſtreams of grief and pity, 


there the reſemblance fails. His beauties 


ſparkle, but do not warm; they ſparkle as 


ſtars in a froſty night. There is, indeed, 


a conſtellation in his play; there is the phi- 


loſopher, patriot, orator, and poet; but 


where is the ee And, if that is 
wanting, Y 


Cur AER) Cato ſevere veniſti? Max 7. 


And, when I recolle& what paſſed between 


— 
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him and Dryden, in relation to this drama, * 
1 1 the next A7 B 


An ideo tantum wee ut aire Fi: K ee 


For,” when Addiſon was a Rudent at 22 | 
he, ſent up this play to his friend Dryden, as a, 
proper perſon to recommend it to the the- 
atre, if it deſerved it; who returned it, with 
very great commendation ; but with his opi-» 
nion, that, on the ſtage, it could not meet 
with its deſerved ſucceſs. But tho” the per- 
formance was denied the theatre, it brought. 
its author on the public ſtage of life. For 
perſons in power inquiring ſoon after of the 
head of his college for a youth of parts, Addi- 
ſen was recommended, and readily received, 


by means of the great reputation which Dry- 
den had juſt then 6 of him above. 


There is this inuiihud? Vettel thi poet 
and the play; as this is more fit for the clo- 

ſet than the ſtage; ſo, that ſhone brighter in 
private converſation than on the public ſcene. 
They both had a ſort of local excellency, as 
the heathen gods à local divinity ; ; beyond 
5 9 a bound they, unadmired; and theſe, un- 


"LN adored, 


—— — 


* 
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adored. This puts me in mind of Plato, who 


denied Homer to the public; that Homer, 


which, when in his cloſet, was rarely out of 
his hand. Thus, tho Cato is not calculated 


to ſignalize himſelf in the warm emotions of 


the theatre, yet we find him a moſt amiable 
companion, in our calmer delights of receſs. 


: Notwithſtanding what has been offered, 
this, in many views, is an exquiſite piece. 
But there is ſo much more of art, than na- 
ture in it, that I can ſcarce forbear ne it, 
an Exquiſite piece of ſtatuary, | 


77 "II the Heath chiſel all its ill has ſhown, 
I Mien into Jef the. gel fene. 


 ADpisoN. 


KISS 


That is, — * art has taken great pains to 
labour undramatic matter into dramatic life; 


which is impoſſible. However, as it is, like 


Pygmalion, we cannot but fall in love with it, 
and wiſh. it was alive. How would a Shake- 
ſpeare, or an Ottbay, have anſwered our 


wiſhes 3s They would have outdone Prome- 


theus, and, with their heavenly fire, have 
siven bim not only ma but immortality. 1 


'S \ — ' . At : 
1 | t 
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At their dramas (ſuch is the force of nature) 
the poet Is out of ſight, quite hid behind his 
Venür, never thought of, till the curtain falls. 
Art brings our author forward, he ſtands be- 
fore his piece; ſplendidly indeed, but unfor- 
tunately; for the writer muſt be forgotten by 
his audience, during the repreſentation, if for 
ages he would be remembered by poſterity. 
In the theatre, as in life, delufion is the 
charm ; and we are undelighted, the firſt mo- 
ment we are undeceived. Such demonſtra- 
tion have we, that the theatre is not yet open- 
ed, in which ſolid happineſs can be found by 
man; becauſe none are more than compara- 
tively good; and folly has a corner in the 
heart of the Wie. | | 


1 genfus fond of ornament Ad not be 
wedded to the tragic muſe, which is in 
mourning: we want not to be diverted at an 
entertainment, where our greateſt pleaſure 
ariſes from the depth of our concern. But 
whence (by the way) this odd generation of 
pleaſure from pain? The movement of our 
melancholy paſtions is pleaſant, when we our- 
felyes are ſafe: we love to be at once, miſe- 
rable, and unhurt: ſo are we made; and 


2 — „„ 
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ſo made, perhaps, to ſhow us the divine 


goodneſs ; to ſhow that none of our paſſi- 
ons were deſigned to give us pain, except 
when being pain'd is for our advantage 
on the whole; which is evident from this in- 
ſtance, in which we ſee, that paſſions the moſt 


painful adminiſter greatly, ſometimes, to our 


delight. Since great names have accounted 
otherwiſe for this particular, I wiſh this ſolu- 


tion, though to me probable, may not prove 
* miſtake, 


Te 0 ot og our thoughts on Cato. He who 
. not much beauty in it, has no taſte for 
poetry; he who ſees nothing elſe, has no taſte 
for the ſtage. Whilſt it juſtifies cenſure, it 


. extorts applauſe. It is much to be admired, 


but little to be felt. Had it not been a tra- 
gedy, it had been immortal; 3. as it is a tra- 
gedy, its uncommon fate ſomewhat reſembles 


his, who, for conquering gloriouſly, was con- 
demn'd to die. Both ſhone, but ſhone fa- 
tally; ; becauſe in breach of their reſpective 
laws, the laws of the drama, And the 15 of 

arms. But how rich in reputation m 

| author be, 8 e Cato, without 


that 


Slings the loſs ? . 


3 „ That 
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That loſs by our author would ſcarce be 
felt; ; it would be but dropping a ſingle fea- 
ther from a wing, that mounts him above his 
cotemporaries. - He has a more refined, de- 
cent, judicious, and extenſive genius, than 
Pope, or Swift, To diſtinguiſh this trium- 
virate from each other, and, like Newton, to 
diſcover the different colours in theſe genuine 
and meridian rays of literary light, Swift is a 
ſingular wit, Pope a correct poet, Addiſon a 
great author. Swift looked on wit as the jus 
| divinum to dominion and ſway in the world; 
and conſidered as uſurpation, all power that 
was lodged in perſons of leſs ſparkling under- 
ſtandings. This inclined' him to tyranny in 
wit; Pope was ſome what of his opinion, but 
was for ſoftening tyranny into lawful monar- 
chy; yet were there ſome acts of ſeverity in 
his reign. . Addiſon's crown was elective, he 
Signed 7 the en voin?! 1 COSs; 


e ee 


Per rule dat je __ on We 
' VII. ; 


al pes as 6030 books are hb Weidde eg the 
mind, if we mould dethrone theſe authors, 
and 'conltiter © them; not in their 1 but 
14 ** their 
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their medicinal capacity, might it not then be 
ſaid, that Addiſon preſcribed a wholeſome. and 
pleaſant regimen, which was univerſally re- 
liſhed, and did much good; that Pope pre- 
ferred a purgative of ſatire, which, tho' whole- 
ſome, was too painful in its operation; and 
that Swift inſiſted on a large doſe of ipecacu- 
anha, which, tho readily ſwallowed from 
the fame of the phyſician, yet, if the patient 
had any delicacy of taſte, he threw up 5 
remedy, inſtead of the diſeaſe A 


Aud iſo wrote lele in vert; n in 
Ge elegant, Virgilian, proſe; ſo let me 
call it, ſince Longinus calls Herodotus moſt. 
Homeric, and Thucydides is ſaid to have formed 
his ſtyle on Pindar. Addiſon's compoſitions 
are built with the fineſt materials, in the taſte 
of the antients, and (to ſpeak his own lan- 
guage) on truly claffic ground: and tho they 
are the delight of the preſent age, yet am I 
perſuaded that they will receive more juſtice 
from poſterity. I never read him, but 1 am 
ſtruck with ſuch a diſheartening idea of per- 
fection, that 1 drop my pen. And, indeed, 3 
an? * writers ſhould forget bis compo- 
; | "ou 
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ſitions, if 9 would be preatly pleaſed with 
their own. . | 


- 
. 


And yet (perhaps you have not obſerved it) 
what is the common language of the world, 
and even of his admirers, concerning him ? 
They call him an elegant writer: that elegance 
per ſhines on the ſurface of his compoſiti- 
' ſeems to dazzle their underſtanding, 
25 render it a little blind to the depth of ſen- 
timent, which lies beneath: thus (hard 
fate !) he loſes reputation with them, by 
doubling his title to it. On ſubjects the 
moſt intereſting, and important, no author 
of his age has written with greater, I had al- 
moſt ſaid, with equal weight: and they who 
commend him for his elegance, pay him ſuch 
a ſort of compliment, by their abſtemious 
praiſe, as they would pay to Lucretia, if they - 
ſhould commend her only for her beauty, 


But you ſay, that you know his value al- 


ready Y ou know, indeed, the value of (| 

- his writings, and cloſe with the world in il 
thinking them immortal; but, I believe, you 1 
kriow not, that his name would have deſerved = 

| immortality, tho' he had never written ; and 
15 7 that, 
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that, by a better title than the pen can give. 
You know too,. that his life was amiable ; ; 


but, perhaps, you are ſtill to learn, that his 


death was triumphant. That is a glory 


granted to very few: and the paternal hand 
of Providence, which, ſometimes, ſnatches 
home its beloved children i in.a moment, muſt 
: convince us, that it is a glory of no great con- 
ſequence to the dying individual; that, when 
it is granted, it is granted chiefly for the ſake 
of the ſurviving world, which may profit by 
his pious example, to whom is indulged the 
ſtrength, and opportunity to make his virtue 
Mine out brighteſt at the point of death. And, 
here, permit me to take notice, that the world 
will, probably, profit more by a pious exam- 
ple of lay- extraction, than by one born of 
the church ; the latter being, uſually, taxed 
with an abatement of influence by the bulk 
of mankind: : therefore, to ſmother : a bright 
example of this ſuperior good influence, may 
be reputed a ſort of murder 27955 to the 
living, and nog to the dead, | 


* 


- 17 © 16 


2 
21 


Such an 1 example, "oa we. in Adiiſe ms; 


+ for Q 


4 ; "which, tho' hitherto ſuppreſſed, Jet, when 
once known, is inſuppreſſible, of : a nature 
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too rare, too ſtriking to be forgotten, For, 
after a long, and manly, | but vain ſtruggle 
with his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, 
and with them all hopes of life. But with his 
hopes of life he diſmiſſed not his concern for 
the living, but ſent for a youth nearly related, 

and finely accompliſhed, yet: not above Being 
the better for good impreſſions from a dying 
friend. He came; ; but life now glimmering 
in the ſocket, the dying friend was ſilent. 

After a decent, and proper pauſe, the youth 
faid, „Dear Sir ! you ſent for me: I be- 
« lieve, and I hope, that you have ſome com- 
“ mands; I ſhall hold them moſt ſacred.” 
May diſtant ages not only hear, but feel, the 
reply ! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand; 
he ſoftly ſaid, See in what peace a Chriſ- 
ce tian can die.” He ſpoke with difficulty, 
and ſoon expired. Thro? grace divine, how 
great is man! Throꝰ divine mercy, how ſting- 
leſs death! Who would not thus e ? 


What an ineſtimable 1 were thoſe 55 
dying words to the youth beloved? what a 
glorious ſupplement to his own valuable frag 
ment on the truth of Chriſtianity ? what a 
| fall demonſtration, that his fancy could not 


I 6 e feign, 
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feign beyond what his virtue could reach ? 
For when he would ftrike us moſt ſtrongly 
with the grandeur of Roman magnanimity, 
His dying hero is ene with this ſublime | 
I, | 


inis ue 1 live FP not hues in vain, 
Caro. 


But how much more ſublime is that ſenti- 
ment when realized in life; when diſpelling 
_ me languors, and. appeaſing the pains of a 
_ laſt hour; and brightening with illuſtrious 
action the dark avenue, and all-awfu] con- 
fines of an eternity? When his ſoul ſcarce 
animated his body, ſtrong faith, and ardent 
charity, animated his ſoul into divine ambi- 
tion of ſaving more than his own. It is for 
our honour, and our advantage, to hold him 
| high in our eſteem: for the better men are, 
the more they will admire him; and the more 
they admire him, the better will they be. 

_ By undrawing the long-cloſed curtain of 
his death-bed, have I not ſhowed you a ſtran- 


ger in him whom you knew ſo well? Is not 
this of your favourite author, EBT OG 


. ota 
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His compoſitions are but a noble preface; ; the 
grand work is his death: that is a work 


which is read in heaven. How has it join'd 


the final approbation of angels to the previous 


applauſe of men? How gloriouſſy has he 


opened a ſplendid path, thro* fame immortal, 
into eternal peace? How has he given reli- 
gion to triumph amidſt the ruins of his na- 
ture? and; ſtronger than death, riſen higher 
in virtue when breathing his laſt:: 


If all our men of genius had fo breathed 
their laſt ; if all our men of genius, like him, 
had been men of genius for eternals ; then, 
had we never been pained by the report of a 
latter end—— oh |! | how unlike to this! But 
a little to balance our pain, let us conſider, 
that ſuch reports as make us, at once, adore, 
and tremble, are of uſe, when too many there 
are, who muſt tremble before they will adore; 

and who convince us, to our ſhame, that the 
ſureſt refuge of our endanger'd virtue is in 
the fears and terrors of the diſingenuous bu- 


** 3 f 
man heart. 
. 
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But reports, you ſay, may be falſe and 
« you farther aſk me, if all reports were true, 


Sho came an anecdote of ſo much honour 


« to human nature, as mine, to lie ſo long. 


« unknown ? What inauſpicious planet in- 
22 _— to * its luſtre under ſo laſting 


« 
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The fact is ty +: true; nor are <p> 
to rely on-me for the truth of it, My report 
is but a ſecond. edition: it was publiſhed be- 
fore, tho obſcurely, and with a cloud before 
it. As clouds before the ſun are often beau- 
tiful; ſo, this of which I ſpeak. How finely 
pathetic are thoſe two lines, which this ſo ſo- 
lemn and affecting ſcene inſpired? 


He taught us how ta live; and, oh! too high, 
XxX me for knowlege, taught us how to die. © 


TICKELL, | 


With truth wrapped: | in darkneſs, ſo ſung: 
our oracle to the public, but explained him- 
felf to me. He was preſent at his patron's: 
death, and that account of it here given, he 


gave to me before his eyes were dry, By what 


means Add: fon taught as how fo die, the poet 
left. 


. 
n 
* 
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left to be made known by a late, and leſs able 
hand; but one more zealous for his patron's 


glory: zealous, and impotent, as the poor 


Egyptian, who gather'd a few ſplinters of a 
broken boat, as a funeral pile for the great 


Pompey, ſtudious of doing honour to fo re- 


nown'd a name. Yet had not this poor plank 


(permit me, here, ſo to call this imperfe& 


page) been thrown out, the chief article of his 
patron's glory would probably have been ſunk 
for ever, and. late ages have received but a 
fragment of his fame: a fragment glorious 
indeed, for his genius how bright! But to 
commend him for compoſition, tho* immor- 
tal, is detraction now ; if there our enco- 


mium ends: let us look farther to that con- 


cluding ſcene, which ſpoke human nature 
not unrelated to the divine. To that let us 


pay the long, and large arrear of our greatly 


poſthumous applauſe. 


This you will think a long digreſſion; and 
juſtly; if that may be, called a, digreſſion, 
which was my chief inducement for writing 
at all, 1 had long wiſhed. to deliver up to the 
— public this ſacred depoſit, which by Provi- 
dence was lodged in my hands; and I en- 
| 2 77 tered 
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tered on the preſent undertaking partly as an 


introduction to that, which is more worthy 
to ſee the light ; of which I gave an intima- 
tion in the beginning of my letter : for this 
is the monumental marble there mentioned, to 
which I promiſed to conduct you; this is the 


ſepulebral lamp, the long-hidden luſtre of our 


accompliſhed countryman, who now riſes, as 
from his tomb, to receive the regard ſo greatly 
due to the dignity of his death; a death to be 
diſtinguiſhed by tears of joy; a death which 
angels beheld with delight, 


And ſhall that, which would have ſhone 
conſpicuous amid the reſplendent lights of 
Chriſtianity's glorious morn, by theſe dark 
days be dropped into oblivion ? Dropped it is; 
and dropped by our facred, auguſt, and am- 


ple regiſter of renown, which has entered in 


its marble-memoirs the dim ſplendor of far 
inferior worth. Tho? ſo laviſh of praiſe, and 
ſo talkative of the dead, yet is it filent on a 
ſubject, which (if any) might have taught its 
unletter'd ftones to ſpeak, If powers were 


not wanting, a monument more durable than 


thoſe of marble, ſhould proudly rife in this 
ambitious page, to the new, and far nobler 
Addiſon, 
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Addiſon, than that which you, and the pub- | 
lic, have ſo long, and ſo much admired. Nor 
this nation only; for it is Europe's Addiſon, 


as well as ours; tho Europe knows not half 
his title to her eſteem; being as yet uncon- 


. ſcious that the dying Addiſon far outſhines her 


Addiſon immortal. Would we reſemble him? 
Let us not limit our ambition to the leaſt il- 
luſtrious part of his character; heads, in- 
deed, are crowned on earth; but hearts only 
are crowned in heaven: a truth, which, in 
ſuch an age of authors, ſhould not be for- 
| gotten, 


It is piouſly to be hoped, that this narra- 
tive may have ſome effect, ſince all liſten, 
when a death-bed ſpeaks ; and regard the 
perſon departing as an actor of a.part, which 
the great maſter of the drama has appointed us 
to perform to-morrow. This was a Roſcius on 
the ſtage of life; his exit how great? Ye 
lovers of virtue! plaudite and let us, my 
friend ever “ remember his end, as well as 
„our own, that we may never do amiſs.“ 
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Your moſt obliged, humble Servants 
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P. S. How far Addiſon is an original, you 


will ſee in my next ; where I deſcend. from 


this conſecrated ground into his ſublunary 
praiſe : and great is the deſcent, tho into 
noble heights of intellectual ak 
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RESIGNATION. 
In TWO PARTS. 


My foul val be ſatified ewen a1 it avere auith marrow | 
and fatneſi; hen my mouth praiſath thee with 
joyful lip, PALM lxill. 6, | 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS was not intended for the pub- 

lic; there were many and ſtrong 
reaſons againſt it; and are ſo ſtill; but 
ſome extracts of it, from the few co- 
pies which were given away, being got 
into the printed papers, it was thought 
neceſſary to publiſh ſomething, leſt a 
copy {till more imperfect than this ſhould 
fall into the preſs : and it is hoped that 
this unwelcome occaſion of publication 
may be ſome excuſe for it. 1 


* 


As for the following ſtanzas, God Al- 
mighty's infinite power, and marvellous 
goodneſs to man, is dwelt on, as the moſt 
juſt and cogent reaſon for our chearful 
and abſolute refgnation to his will; nor 
are any of thole topics dechned, which 

po have 
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have a juſt tendency to promote that ſu- 
preme virtue: ſuch as the vanity of this 
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RESIGNATION. 


HE days how few, how ſhort the yours 
Of man's too rapid race, 
Each leaving, as it ſwiftly flies, 
A ſhorter in its place 


They who the longeſt leaſe enjoy, 
Faye told us, with a ſigh, 
That to be born ſeems little more, 
Than to begin to die, 


Numbers 
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Numbers there are who feel this truth, 
With fears alarm'd ; and yet 
In life's deluſions lulPd afleep, 
This wei ighty t truth forget : 


And am not 1 to theſe akin? 


Age ſlumbers o'er the quill; 
Its honour blots, whate'er it write 
And am I writing {till ? | 


Conſcious of nature in decline, 


And languor in my thoughts, 


To ſoften cenſure and abate 


Its rigour on my faults; 


Permit me, Madam! ere to Vou 
The promis'd verſe I pay, 


To touch on felt infirmity, 


Sad ſiſter of decay. 


ONE world deceas'd, another born, 
Like Neah tliey behold, | 

oO er whoſe white hairs, and furrow'd brows, 
Too many ſuns have roll'd: 


Happy 
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Happy the patriarch! he rejoic 9.9 1 
His ſecond world to fee; © | 
| My ſecond world, tho” gay the wee 
Can boaſt no 2 for me. 


To me this brilliant age appears 
With deſolation ſpread ;- 
Near all with whom I liv'd, and mird, 8 
Whilſt life was life, are dead; 


And with them dy'd my joys ; y the grave ra: 
Has broken nature's laws ; 
And clos'd, againſt this feeble frame, ; 
Its En cruel Jaws; 3 


Cruel to ſpare | condemn' d to life! 
A cloud impairs my ſight; 

My weak hand diſobeys my will, 
And trembles as I write. 


W HAT ſhall I write? Thalid tell; 
Say, long-abandon'd muſe 3 
What field of fancy ſhall I range ? 5 + : 4 
What ſubje& ſhall I chuſe?: 
4 * | 
| 
| 


Vor. . * 


A choice 
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A choice of moment high inſpire, 
And reſcue me from ſhame, | N 
For doating on thy charms ſo late, „ ſ 
By grandeur in my theme. 


Beyond the themes, which moſt admires | 
Which dazzle, or amaze, | 


Beyond renown'd. exploits of war, 
Bright d. or nia blarc, | 


Are themes,. which, in a world: of woe; 
Can beſt appeaſe our pain 
And, in an age of gaudy guilt, 
Gay folly's flood reſtrain ; 


Amidfſt the ſtorms of life ſupport ' _ 

A calm unſhaken mind; 

And with unfading laurels cro-·m 
The brow of the reſgn d. 


O * 1 yat unſung, 
Untouch'd by former ſtrains; 
Tho' claiming every muſe's ſmile, 


And every poet's pains, 
Beneath 
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| Beneath life's evening, ſolemn ſhade, 

I dedicate my page 

| To thee, thou ſafeſt guard of youth 4 
Thou ſole ſupport of age! 


All other duties ereſcents are 
Of virtue faintly bright, 

The glorious conſummation, Thou | 
Which fills her erb with light, 


How rarely flPd ? The love divine 
In evils to diſcern; 

This the f leſſon which we want; 
The lateſt, which we learn; N 


A melancholy truth ! for know. 
Could our proud hearts gn, 

The diſtance greatly would decreaſe 
*T wixt human and divine, 


But tho? full noble is my theme, Fn | 
Full urgent is my call 

To ſoften ſorrow, and forbid 

The burſting tear to fall; 
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The taſk I tread ; dare I to leave 
Of humble proſe the ſhore, 

And put to ſea ? A dangerous ſea? _ 
What throngs have ſunk before? 


How proud the poet's billow ſwells ? 
The God ! the God ! his boaſt : 


A boaſt how vain ! What wrecks abound 1 


Dead bards ſtench every coaſt. b 
What then am I ? Shall I nn 

On ſuch a moulten wing, 
Above the general wreck to riſe, 

And in my winter, ſing; 


W Rm e e fonciaft ants . 
Confine their charming ſong 
To ſummer's animating heats, 


Content to warble young? n Eo 


Yet, write I 6 a * Lady ſues, 
How ſhameful her requeſt ? 
My brain in labour for dull rhime ! 
Hers teeming with the beſt! _ 


* Mrs, HE ; 
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But you a ſtranger will excuſe, _ 

Nor ſcorn his feeble ſtrain ; 

To you a ſtranger, but, thro” fate, 7 
No ftranger t to Jane path.” <** 


The ghoſt of grief deceas'd aſcends, 
His old wound bleeds anew; * 
His ſorrows are recall'd to life 


By thoſe he ſees in ho Jo 


Too well he knows the twiſted ſtrings 
Of ardent hearts combin'd 2 

When rent aſunder, how th bleed, 
How hard to be : | 


Thoſe tears you pour, his eyes ling ſhed 3 
The pang you feel, he felt; 

Thus nature, loud as virtue, bids _ 

His heart at Ty to melt. 


But what can heart, or head, ſuggeſt 2 

| What ſad experience ſay ? 9 2 

Thro? truths auſtere, to peace we work - 
Our rugged, gloomy way: 


*"S.. - 
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What are we? Whence? For what? and 
Whither? 
Who know not, needs _ mourn; 
But thought, bright daughter of the ſkies ! 
C.un tears to triumph turn. 


Thought is our armour, *tis the mind's 
lmpenetrable ſhield, 1 
When, ſent by fate we meet our foes, 
In ſore affiiftion's field; 


It plucks the frightful .maſk from ills, 
Forbids pale fear to hide, 12 

Beneath that dark diſguiſe, a friend, 
Which turns 3 s tide. 


Affection fra 1 train'd up by fente, 
From reaſans channel ftrays ; 
And whilſt it blindly points at peace, 
Our peace to pain betrays. 


Thought winds its fond, aun ſtream 
© From daily-dying flow'rs, 
To nouriſh rich immortal blooms, 
In amaranthine bow'rs ; 


W hence 
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Whence trongs, in extaſy, look down 
On what once ſhock'd their light ; * 
And thank the terrors of the paſt 


For ages of delight. 


ALL withers here; who moſt poſſeſs 
Are loſers by their gain, 
Stung by full proof, that, bad at beſt, 
Life's idle All is vain : | | 


Vain, in its courſe, life's murm' ring ſtream ; 
Did not its courſe offend, 

But murmur ceaſe ; life, then, would ſeem 

Still vainer, from its end. 


How wretched ! who, thro? _ fate, 
Have nothing to lament ? 

With the poor alms this world n 

Deplorably content? 


Had not the Greek his world miſtook, 
His wiſh had been moſt wiſe ; 

To be content with but ane world, 
Like him, we ſhould W 
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From virtye's a a to ri Party 


To flow'ry fields of wrong, and there 
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Of earth's revenue would you ſtate 
A full account, and fair ? ti 


We hope; and hope; ; and hope; ; chen caſt 


The total u 


1 


Ws Deſpair. 


Since vain all here, all future, va, 


Embrace the lot aflign'd ; 


Heay' n wounds to heal; its frowns are friends ; 
Its ens e vel _ 


3 But in laps'd ne __ deep, 


Blind error domineers ; - 


And on fools errands, in the dark, 


- 


Sends out our 8 and * 5 5 4 


Bids us for ever "Or 8 aGer + 
Our pleaſures overprize ; _ 

T heſe oft perſuade us to be weak 
Thoſe urgeus to be wo ( 


By pleaſure are we brought 


Pain chides us for our fault: 


1 
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Let whilſt it Ales it re of peace, 


| If folly is withſtood ; 
1 And ſays, time pays an eaſy prices HCO pls Clue 
For our eternal good. ain 
In earth's dark cot, and in an hour, 


And in deluſion great, 
What an oeconomiſt is man 
To ſpend his whole eſtate, 


And beggar an eternity 7 
For which, as he was born, 1 
More worlds than one againſt it ane 
As feathers he ſhould ſcorn. ; 


Say not, your loſs in triumph leads 
Religion's feeble ſtrife ; L442 
Joys future amply reimburſe 
Joys bankrupts of this life. 


But not'deferr'd your joy ſo long 
It bears an early date 
Afliction's ready pay in hand, 1 
Befriends our preſent ſtatem 
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What are the tears, which trickle down 
Her melancholy face, 


Like liquid pearl ? Like pearls of price, 
They purchaſe laſting peace. 


Grief ſoftens hearts, and curbs the will, 


Impetuous paſſion tames, 
And keeps inſatiate, keen deſire 
From launching in extremes. 


'Thro' time's dark womb, our judgment right, 
If our dim eye was thrown, 


Clear ſhould we ſee, the will divine 


Has but fergſtalld our own; 


At variance with our future . 

Self- ſever d we complain 

If ſo, the wounded, not the wound, 
Muſt anſwer for the pain : 


The day Mall ee, and ſwift of wing, 
Tho you may think it flow, 
When, in the liſt of fortune's ſmiles, 

_ You'll enter frowns of woe. 


<a; For 
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For mark the path of Providence; 
This courſe it has purſu'd, 
« Pain is the parent, woe the womb, 
<< Of found, important good: 


Our hearts are faſten'd to this world 
By ftrong, and endleſs ties 
And every ſorrow cuts a ftring, 
And urges us to riſe: 


Twill ſound ſevere Vet reſt aſſur d 
I'm ſtudious of your peace; 

Tho' I ſhould dare to give you 553 
Ves, joy of his deceaſe: N 


An hour ſhall come wk queſtion this) 


An hour, when you ſhall bleſs, - 
Beyond the brighteſt beams of life, 
Dark days of your diftreſs, 


Hear then without ſurprize a truth. 
A daughter- truth to this, 
Swift turns of fortune often tie 


A bleeding heart to bliſ : 


K 6 


203 
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Eſteem you this a paradox? 

My ſacred motto read; 
A glorious truth ! divinely ſung 
Hy one, whoſe heart had bled ; | 


To Reſignation ſwift he flew, 

Ihn her a friend he found, 

A friend, which bleſt him with a dane 
When gaſping with his wound. 


On earth nought precious is obtain d 
But what is painful to 

By travel, and to travel born, 

| Our ſabbaths are but fes-v: 


- 


To real joy we work our way 

Encountering many a ſhock, 5 
Ere found what truly charms; as found 
A Venus in the block, bs | 


In ſome diſaſter, ſome ſeyere 
Appointment for our ſins, 
That mother bleſſing (not ſo call'd "EP 

True happineſs, begins. 
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No martyr e'er defy'd the flames, 
By tings of life unvext ; - 0 

Firſt roſe ſome quarrel with this world, 

Then paſſion for the next. 


O ſee, then, pangs are parent pangs, 
The pangs of happy birth; 
Pangs, by which only can be born 
True happineſs on earth. 


The peopled earth look all around, 
Or thro' time's records run; 

And ſay, what is a man unftruck 2 . - 

It is a man wndone.... 


THIS moment, am I deeply ftung— - 
My bold pretence is try'd ; 

When vain man boaſts, Heav'n puts to proof 
The vauntings of his pride; 


Now need I, madam | your err. 
How exquiſite the ſmart ! if | 
How critically tim'd the“ news 
Which 2 me to the heart ? 


* Whilſt the at was don 8 he received the news 


of Mr. Samuel Richardſon's death, who was then printing the 
8 part of the * 


The 
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The pangs of which I ſpoke, I feel: 
If worth like thine, is born, 
O lung beleid I bleſs the blow, 
And triumph, whilſt I mourn. 


NOR mourn I long; by grief ſubdu'd 
By reaſon's empire ſhown ; - 

| Deep anguiſh comes by Heaven's decree, 

Continues, by our own 3 


And when continu'd paſt its point, 
Indulg'd in length of time, 

Grief is diſgrace, and, what was fate, 
= pts into a crime: | 


And ſhall I, criminally mean, 
Myſelf and ſubject wrong? 
No; my example ſhall ſupport 
The ſubject of my ſong. 


MADAM! 1 grant your loſs i is great; 
1 Nor little is your gain; 

Let that be weigh'd ; when weigh'd aright, 
It richly pays your pain; N 


* — oy 
" o : 
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When Heaven _ kindly get us es 
And earth's enchantment end; 

It takes the moſt effectual means, _ 
And robs us ofa FRIEND: 


But ſuch a friend ! and ſigh no more? 
"Tis prudent; but ſevere : 

Heaven aid my weakneſs, and I drop, 

All forrow---- with this tear. 


PERHAPS your ſettled grief to ſooth, 
I ſhould not vainly ſtrive, 


But with ſoft balm your pain is 
Had he been ſtill alive; bY 


Whoſe frequent aid brought kind relief, 
In my diſtreſs of thought, _ 
Ting'd with his beams my cloudy page, 

And beautify'd a fault: 


To touch our paſſion's ſecret ſprings | 
Was his peculiar care; 
And deep his happy genius div'd 
In boſoms of the fair; 
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Nature, which favours to the few, 
All Art beyond imparts, 
To him preſented at his birth, 
The key of human hearts. 


BU T not to me by him bequeath'd 

His gentle, ſmooth addreſs ; 

His tender hand to touch the wound 
In throbbing of A: 


n proceed I muſt, unbleſs'd E 
With Eſculapian art: HEE 

Know, love ſometimes, miſtaken W 
Plays . affection s part: 


Nor natal: nor ſeas, nor ſins, nor ſtars, 
Can ſoul from ſoul divide; | 
They correſpond from diſtant worlds, 
Tho' tranſports are deny'd ; 
Are you not, then, unkindly kind ? 
Is not your love ſevere ? Ig 4: 
O? ſtop that eryſtal ſource of woe K 
Nor wound him with a tear. 
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AS thoſe above from human bliſs 
Receive encreaſe of joy; b 

May not a ſtroke from human woe, 

In part, their peace deſtroy ? 


He lives i in thoſe he left; 3 to what? 
Vour, now, paternal care, 

Clear from its cloud your brighten'd eye, 
It will diſcern him there; 


In features, not * form alone, 
e thoſe, I truſt, of mind; 

Auſpicious to the publick weal, 

And to * fate . 


Think on the tempeſts He ſuſtain'd 3; 
Revolve his battles won ; 
And let thoſe propheſy your joy 
From ſuch a father's ſon: 


Is conſolation; what you ſeek ? 
Fan, then, his martial fire: 
And animate to flame the ſparks 

Bequeath'd him by his ſire: 
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As nothing great is born in haſte, 

: Wiſe nature's time allow; 
His father's laurels may deſcend, 

; And flouriſh on his brow. 


NOR, Madam ! be ſurpriz'd to hear, 
That laurels may be due 
Not more to heroes of the field, 
(Proud boaſters 1) than to you: 


Tender as is the female frame, 
Like that brave man you mourn, 

You are a ſoldier, and to fight 
Superior battles horn; 


Beneath a banner nobler far 

| Than ever was unfurl'd 

In fields of blood; a banner bright ! 
High-wav'd o'er all the world. 


It, like a ſtreaming meteor, caſts 
An univerſal light; | 

Sheds day, ſheds more, eternal day 
| On nations whelm'd in night; 


Beneath 
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Beneath that banner, what exploit 
Can mount our glory high'r, 
Than to ſuſtain the dreadful blow, 
When thoſe we love expire? 


GO forth a moral Amazon; 
Arm'd with undaunted thought; 
The battle won, tho” coſting dear 
You'll think it cheaply bought : 


The paſſive hero, which fits down. 
Unactive, and can-ſmile 

Beneath affliction's galling load, 
Out- acts a Cæſar's toil : 


| The billows ſtain'd by ſlaughter'd foes 
Inferior praiſe afford; 

Reaſon's a bloodleſs conqueror, 
More glorious than the ſword, 


Nor can'the thunder of huzzas 

From ſhouting. nations, cauſe 
Such ſweet delight, as from your heart 
Soft whiſpers of applauſe: 
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. dear deceas d ſo fam'd in arms, 


With what delight he'll view 
His triumphs on the main outdone, 
Thus conquer'd, twrce, 10 you. 


8 H ARE his delight; take heed to ſhun. 
Of boſoms moſt diſeas'd 


That odd diſtemper, an abſurd 


Reluctance to be pleas'd : 


Some ſeem in love with forraw's charms, + 


And that foul fiend embrace; 


This temper let me juſtly brand; 


And ſtamp it with diſgrace N 


| Sorrow / of horrid parentage! 


Thou ſecond-born of hell 2 
Againſt heaven's endleſs mercies pour d 
How dar'ſt thou to rebel? 


From black and noxious vapours bred, 
And nurs'd by want of thought, 
And to the door of frenzy's ſelf 


| By perſeverance brought, 


Thy 
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Thy moſt inglorious, coward tears 


From brutal eyes have ran; 
Smiles, incommunicable ſmiles ! 
Are radiant marks of man; 


They caſt a ſudden glory round 
Th' illumin'd human face; 
And light in ſons of honeſt joy 


Some beams of Moſes face: 


Is Refignation's leſſon hard? 
Examine, we ſhall find _- 

That duty gives up little more 

| Than anguiſh of the mind; 


Reſign; and all the load of life 
That moment you remove, 

Its heavy tax, ten thouſand cares 
Devolve on One above; f 


Who bids us lay our burthen down 155 


On his almighty hands, 
Softens our duty to relief, 
To bleſſing a command. 


FOR 
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FOR joy what cauſe ? how ev'ry ſenſe 
Is courted from above 

The year around, with preſents rich, 

The growth of endleſs love? 


But moſt oerlook the bleſſings pour'd, 
Forget the wonders done, 
And terminate, wrapp'd up in ſenſe, 


Their proſpect at the ſun ; 


From that, their final point of view, 
| From that their radiant goal, 
On travel infinite of thought, 

Sets out the nobler ſoul, 


Broke looſe from time's tenacious ties, 
And eartb's involving gloom, 
To range at large its vaſt domain, 
And talk with weride to come: 


They let — and unemploy d 1 . 
Life's idle moments run; 

And doing nothing for themſelves, 
Imagine nothing done; 


; Fatal 
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Fatal miſtake! their fate goes on, 

Their dread account proceeds, 
And their not-doing is ſet down 

Amongft their darkeſt deeds ; 


Tho? man ſits ill, and takes his . 
Gov is at work on man; 
No means, no moment unemploy'd, 


To bleſs him, if He can. 


BUT man conſents not, boldly bent 
To faſhion his own fate; 

Man, a mere bungler in the trade, 
Repents his crime too late; 


| Hence loud laments: let me thy cauſe; 
Indulgent Father ! plead; 
Of all the wretches we deplore, 
Not one by thee was made; 


What is thy whole creation fair ? 

Of love divine the child; 
Love brought it forth; and from its birth; | 
Has o'er it fondly ſmil'd: 


Now, 
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Nov, and thro! periods diſtant far, 


Long ere the world begann, 
Heaven is, and:has in travel been, C 5 
Its bir th the good of man; 2 * : 0 * . 


Man holds in conſtant ſervice bound! l 
The bluſt'ring winds and ſeas 

Nor ſuns diſdain to travel hard Si 15S #8: 5 
Their maſter, man, to pleaſe: 


EY 


To final good the worſt events 
Thro' ſecret channels run; 
Finiſh for man their deſtin'd courſe, 

As 'twas for man begun. 


ONE point (obſerv'd, perhaps, by few)” 
Has often ſmote, and ſmites - 

My mind, as demonſtration ſtrong ; 
That heaven in man delights : 


What's known to man of things unſeen, 
Of future worlds, or fates ? 

So much, nor more, than what to man's 
Sublime affairs relates ; 


What's 
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What's Revelation then? a liſt . 
An inventory juſt t 
Of that poor ingen goods, folate. 

CalFd outof night and duſt. 


W HAT various motives to Noice i 99.1 
To render joy ſincere, / 451 

Has this no weight ? our joy is felt {AF 
* this narrow ſphere £741 


* 


Would we in b n new heav* n create, 
And double its delight. N. abies + 

A ſmiling world, when heav'n looks downs 

How pleaſing. in its ſight? +4: +] 


Angels ſtoop forward from their throne es 

| To hear its joyful lays, 

As incenſe ſweet enjoy, and join, 
Its aromatic praiſe : 


Have we no cauſe to fear the ſtroke 

Of heaven's avenging rod? 

When we preſume. to counterat 
Ws A ſymtathetic Gd 


Vor. v. 2 60088 
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If we reſgn, our patience erg 1 E 


His rod an harmleſs wend;; - 


If not, it darts a ſayport's . % 


Like that in Moſes hand; 


a 


1 


1 2 2 


Like that, it fwallous ener 


Earth's vain magicians bring, 
Whoſe baffled arts would boaſt _—_ 


Of joys a rival ſpring. © 


Part I. 


3 


CONSUMMATE love! _ how large 


Of bleflings from thy hand? 


To baniſh ſorrow, and be bleſt. 


Is thy ſupreme command : 


Are ſach commands but ill obey'd ? 
Of bliſs, ſhall we complain? 


The man, who dares to be a wretch, 


Deſerves ſtill greater pain 


Joy is our duty, glory, health; 
The ſunſhine of the ſoul; 
Our beſt encomium on the Po-wW'r 
Who ſweetly plans the whole: 
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Joy is our Eden ill poſſoſs d: wo W 
Be gone, ignoble grief! . 
Tis joy makes gods, bat 8 
Their nature, our relief; 


Relief, for man to that muſt ſtoos - 
And his due diſtance kn; 
1 | Content the ſtyle below. IS 


Content is joy, and nee ble 
„ Joy and virtue too n n 
Thus, whilſt good e e 


More precious we purſue: 


Of joy the more we have in hand, 
The more have we to come; 

Joy, like our money, intereſt bears, 
Which daily ſwells the ſum. | 


* BUT how to ſmile ;: to; ſtem the tide 
| Olf nature in our veinsz f 
e Is it not hard to weep in joy? 
What then to ſmile in pains?” . 


L 2 Victorious 
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Vidorious j joy! hich 19 00 the clouds, Wa 
And ſtruggles;thro eee 


Proclaims the mind as eee, 
And bids eee TY 55 


If doubly charming in our ſe, ö 958 
A ſex, by nature, bold; . 114 | 

What then in yours ? tis di'mo ond ar. * 

Triumphant o'er our. Sold. 03 


AND ſhould not this complaint repreſs? 2 

And check the riſing ſiag gn 
Yet farther- opiate to e Ini WH 

I labour e N / 


Since ſpirits greatly e en Hep 
Ideas of delight. 4 
Look thro! Aber ium 90 8 A0 

To ſet ur nations ri h 


F 3885 oor 


As teats the ſight, grief dims the ſoul Fl ta. 7 
Its object dark appears; 1 ke * 10 | 
True friendſhipz; like a-ril 1 ö dun, [23 1d 

_ -: The>fbuÞ horizon clears, ... idm! 


, „ M nr M oY | 
WE. e A. A friend's 


Part I. * : VAT EO gat 


A friend's an bhuick to the Fay N u 
With ſorrow Uouded o err 


And gives it ſtrength of mite ts Re et 
Redreſs unſeen before,” - ' 0 0716 


Reaſon is ſomewhat rough in mann 
Extremely ſmooth and fair 
When The, to grace her n ee ** 

Aſſumes a female air: 0 


A * Friend you have, and I the e ag 
Whoſe prudent, ſoft addreſs - 

Will bring to life thoſe healing choughts 
Which dy'd in your diſtreſs; 


That friend, the ſpirit of my theme. N15 
Extracting for your;eafe, | 

Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts | 
Too common; fuch as theſe; 


LET thoſe lament, to whom full bowls: _ - 
Of ſparkling joys are. Ern | 1 
That triple bane inebriates life, EA Hy 


Imbitters death, and Aatarde Fay 8 
* Mrs, N., — 3 + 
43 
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Woe to the ſoul at perfect eaſe ! 
*Tis brewing perfect pains ; 

LulFd reafon fleeps, the pulſe is king ; ; 
Deſpotic bodyreigns * 
Have you * beer pity d joy's gay ſcenes, 
And deem'd' their glory dark? 
Alas! poor envy ! ſhe's ſtone- blind, 

And quite miſtakes her mark : 


Her mark lies Bid in forveu $ mages, 

. But ſorrow well fubdu dj; 

And in proud fortune's frown % 
By meek, unborrow! d good. 


By Refigriation ; all in 5 N i 8 . 
La | double friend may find, 1 5 
A winy to heav'n, and, while on ny,” 51 


The pithwo of mankind: . 


On pillows void of down n, for Ke”: RE 
Our reſtleſs hopes we place ; ; by % Fg 

When hopes of heav'n lie warm at hel; 
Our hearts 3 in peace: * a 

** 24 ä #2 | | The 
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The peace, which Refi gnation yields, CE 
Who feel alone can gueſs; N F. 5 
Tis diſbeliev'd by murm'ring, minds, 


They mu/t conclude it leſs :. SW 


The loſs, or gain, of that alone 
Have we to hope, or fear; 

That fate controuls, and. can invert | 
The ſeaſons of the year: 71 


O ! the dark days, the year around, . [s 
Of an impatient mind 
Thro' clouds, and ſtorms, A. ſummer breaks, 


To ſhine on AM Ws 7-46 


Foul vice her Bae buil ds. * 
in the rebellious brealf. 3. OE: TRY | 


By Reſignation, we defeat. | wing. OHH T 
The worſt that can annoy ; — 2 


And ſu 0 17 Fer, with far more repoſe, 5 2 "WS 
© Than worldlings can 1 * 


52829 8³⁰ 10991 £37 i887! 11. # 
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FROM ſmalk experience this'l ſpeak 4 26 10 
O! grant to thöſe L loẽ 157 ! 
Experience fulle far „ye pow'rs't! | Ws of 

Who form our fates abo re: 1 po 


My love whawowulghtrie bed thu) 
To ſhine on age in mean receſos, bis 8 
| And light me to my theme ? 15 04 * 


A theme themſelves ! A theme, how rare? 
The charms, which they diſplay, ' 

To triumph over captive baude, an, off 
Are ſet in bright array: 7 10 


With his own arms proud man's o'ercome, ir 
His boaſted laurels die 

Learning ard genius, wiſer _ ey 
'""&@ female boſoms iy.” * 


THIS revolution, arne RN bn. 
In fable:was'foretold'z/ 7 


'The dark; prediction prone wits, 2 | 201.6 
Nor could the tearid unfold. 


5 


. ONS adit $ 
rr 8 An 1 


* 
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But as thoſe. * ladies works I read, 
They darted ſuch a ray, 
The latent ſenſe burſt out at once, 
And ſhone i in open day: 


So bur tt, full ripe, diſtended fruits, . 
When ſtrengly ſtrikes the ſun; 
And from the purple grape unpreſs d 


Spontaneous nectars run. a 


— 


PALLAS, (tis ſaid). * n grew dull, 
Forſook his drowſy brain 

And ſprightly leap'd: into the krone 128 
Of voiſdom 8 brighter reign; be” 


* 


Her helmet took; that is, Wos rays 
Of formidable wi; 
And launce, or, EM moſt.acuts, 
Which lines immortal writ; nl al 


4 


"4443 4 q 


And gorgon ſhieldg——or, wow? 1. ta, fright; DP: 
Man's folly, dreadful ſhone, Sloan! : 

And many a. blockhead, (eaſy: change b 2d L 

Turn 'd, bloſtantUynta Lance 302 10/7 
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PI rg M add Jeb, 
17 5 5 ſcratch a damag'd head, 18 
And call for what once quarter'd there, 
But find the"goddefs fled.” 


THE fruit of knowledge, golden fruit 1 
That once forbidden tree, 

Hedg'd in by ſurly man, is now | 
To Britain's daughters free: 


In Ee. (oe how) of fruit ts fair 


The noble thirſt began 3 
And they, like her, have caus'd a fall, 
A fall of fame i in man: 


And fince of genius in our ſex, 


O Addi iſon with thee 
The ſun is ſet, how I rejoice © | 
. This alter lamp te fee? a 


04 


It ſheds. like Cynthia, Blver beams 
On man's nocturnal ſtate; 
oy leſſen'd light, and languid rere. 
I b, kx 1 relate.” nom fl 4, 
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U T what in either ſex, beyond 

All parts, our glory crowns: it f 1 ; „ 

« In ruffling ſeaſons to be calm, 1 
& And ſmile, when fortune frowns.” | —_ 
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Heav'n's 'choienid afer RR ourown; 


; Of ages paſt enquire, | N 4 : 
What the moſt formidable fate 155 7 
46 "Lv have our own deſire,” 
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I in your wrath, the worſt of foes o 
Vou wills extremely ill ig 

Expoſe him to the thunder's: ſtroke, 5 

Oft char of his -] Will. 


What numbers, ruſhing down the r TY 
Of in lination ſtrong, legs. 

Hate periſf'd in their ardent” with . STEM WH 
Wiſh ardent; ever wrongg 


* * eee e "EN 
Error moſt fatal in our e nem ei rid 


Detachment fröm the ſkliess 


BY cloſing with the ſkies, we 8 
Omni potence dur nm e = 7 
That done,; how formidable 1% (1 To 
Whole me thro ö 11 


e Eno nne on * M7079) an 33 


#41 o'# 7 


No longer i Waben and Seki! 1H >> 

Ourſelves above We riſe: al 1 

We ſcarce believe ourſelves . 1 . 0 
We ee ales“ Ie of 
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The Lord, the ſoul, and ſouree of all, 
: Whilſt man enjoys his eaſe, Y | 
Is executing human will, 9933/03 midio)byy © 
In earth, and air, and ſeas:; /; © 7 


Beyond us, what can Angels boaſt? 
Archangels what require? 

W hate'er below, above, is done, 
Is done ag-===-We deſire. Fri 3311 


What glory this for man ſo mean, 
Whole life is but a ſpan? 

This is meridian majeſt! | 

This, the ſublime of man 15 


BEYOND the boaſt of pagan ſong 
My ſacred ſubject ſhines 
And for a foil the luſtre takes 
Of Rome s exalted lines. itt vd 
6 All, that the ſun ſurveys, Jubdu'd, . bY, 
„ HgBut Cato's mighty mind.“! 
How grand? moſt true; yet far beneath 
The foul of the RC t , e 
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To more than kingdom , more than molds, 
To paſſian chat gives law; * 

Its matchleſs empire could have . BI 
Great Cato's pride in we; 


That fatal pride, whoſe cruel point 
Transfix'd his noble breaſt 


Far nobler ! if his fate ſuſtain-qſ g 


Had left to heaven the reſt: 


Put him off cheaply with the world. 


And made the ſkies his o Wm. 


We ne MATE xy; 
It wonders can perform; 1 
That pow'rful charm, Thy: will by WR 
Can lay the loudeſt ſtorm + ++ / 


COME, Riſgnation! then, from fields, 
Where, mounted on the wing, 53 


A wing of flame, b bleſt Martyrs' ſouls 6 1 ; 


Aſcended to their King: 


Part Il. RESTGNATION. 23 


Who is it calls thee? one whoſe nee 
Tranſcends the common ſizeʒ 
Who ſtands in front againſt a foe 
To which none equal riſe: de 


In front he ſtands, the een en W #7) 


; Of an eternal tate; „ 
How dreadful d erpendes oſt! +. ne 
How ſtrongly arm'd by fate! 


His threat'ning foe | What ſhadows deep 
 Oferwhelm his gloomy brow ! 
His dart tremendous l. at fourfcore 
My ſole aſylum, thou! Aan 


HASTE, then, O Reſignation J haſte,” 
__ -*Tis thine to reconcile + 


My foe, and me; at thy approach, 
. K 


O! for that ſummit of my wiſh, 

Whilſt here I draw my breath, 7 
That promiſe of eternal life 
A glorious ſmile in deat: 
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What ſight, Heav' n's azure arch beneath, T 
Has moſt of Heav'n to boaſt ? 


The man reſgu d; at once ſerene, .. 


And giving up the ghoſt. 


At death's, arrival they ſhall ſmiſe e, 


Who, not in life ober- gay, 
Serious, and frequent thought ſend out 
To meet him on his way: 


My gay Coævals! (ac ders are) ate $416 


If happineſs is dern: 


Approaching death's. alarming 4 11 £145 


Diſcs ectly let us fear: I $4, 844K I 4 A 


The fear of death is truly wiſe, - 7 17 
Till wiſdom can rife higher g .:-} 5 - 


And, arm'd with pious fortitude.) 11 {13 nf 


Death, dreaded: once, deſire 28 U 


Grand climacteric vanities Rsgid 1 Ji bag 
The vaineſt will, deſpiſeas 
Shock' d, when beneath the; ſndw tw wot 

Man immaturely dies l eee 


* | BUT 


- 


BU Nam not I myſelf che man gn vad 


No need abroad to roam ot 


In queſt of faults to be chaſtis d: 


What cauſe to bluſh at home: 


In life's decline, when men relapſe 
Into the ſports of you tn, 


The ſecond child out- fools the firſt,. NS 08 


ory 
er! 
. 
* 

. 


And tempts the-laſh of truth; 


Shall a mere truant fromthe grave, 

With rival boys engage ? 0 6. 

His trembling voice attemptto-ſing,: | 
And ape the poet's rage? 


Here, Madam! let me vikt one 
VM.) fault who, partly, ſhares, 
And tell myſelf, by telling him 

u more becomes our years 


And if your breaſt with e zeal 9 rn 
For refignation-glows, s, 
You will not pu inf 41H ;.D Aden 
Reſentment at its foes 11610 
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IN 1 V-----taire “ ue pile pla. 


For ſome indulgence due z, An N 
When heads are white, their thoughts and 
aims, 


Should change their colour too : : 


How are you cheated by 3 

Old age is bound to pay, 

By nature's law a mind diſcreet, _ 
For joys it takes away; 


A le change i is \ wrought by yea, 
erbt human lot 3 
In age tis honour to lie hid, 3 
Its praiſe to be forget . 


T he wiſe, as 18; rs, which ſpread at noon, 
And all their charms expoſe, 
When ev'ning damps, and ſhades deſcend, 
| Their evolutions cloſe. — 


A . 
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WHAT tho? your muſe has nob( 
Is that our true ſublime? * SA 
Ours, hoary friend WY 18 to rate s or 


* wn to time: a 
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Why cloſe a life ſo juſtly famd 
With ſuch bold traſh as * this ? 

This for renown ? Yes, ſuch as makes 
On a bliſs : TY 
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Your traſh, with mine, at open war, 
Is + ob/tinately bent, 

Like wits below, to ſow your tares 
Of gloom, and diſcontent : 


With ſo much ſunſhine at command, 

Why light with darkneſs mim? 5 
Why daſh with pain our pe Why 

Your Helicon * Styx £1 | 


Your works in our divided minds 

'  Repugnant paſſions raiſe, | 

Confound us with a double ftroke, _- 
We ſhudder e praiſe 1 


A curious web, as 19 wrought - 
As genius can inſpire, 
From a black bag of poiſon ſpun, 
With horror we admire. | 1 
* Candide, f Second Part. | 4 
. ME AN | 


„ RESIGNATION; Fart II. 


MEAN as it is, if this i 18 read 0 IIS ek (Ld 
With a diſdainful air, oh i nu 

I can't for give ſo great-aifoe-; 1/4, |: W nat Fr 
To my dear friend V-++--tairg-211) 


And long to praiſe him late: 
_ His genius greatly I admire, 2 l 
Nor would deplore his fate PE 


A 1 to be deplor d, 
At which our nature ſtarts; 

Forbear to fall on your own ſword, 
To periſh by your parts: 


* But great your name, To feed on air 
Were then immortals born? _ 

Nothing is great, of which more great, 
More glorious is the ſcorn. 


CAN fame your carcaſe from the worm 
Which gnaws us in the grave, 

Or ſoul from that which never dies, 
Applantiog Europe, ſave b 


But 


— 
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But fame you loſes good fenſe aon as MATH * g | 
Your idol, praiſe can claim; 1 | | | 


12 A 9 20 en N 1 


When wild wit murders Happluefsg 10. Iden 1 
It puts to death our fame: ] 


*. | ; 
$ +4 "bf LY 


Nor boaſt your genius, alent#brightz 5 1 1 ? | 
- Ev'n dunces will deſpiſe,” ' 21601 5 ** 0 


If in your we lern beams is mifs d. 29739 1 ih 


Your tate too fails; what moſt excels * 232t- A 
True taſte muſt reliſh moſt e, e 
And what, to rival palns above, 1 37 Ado 
Can proudeſt laurels boaſt T 
Sound heads ſalvation's A belnut ſeeks 1 
Reſplendent are its rays, 5 
Let that ſuſſiee; it needs no plume <riict30 ff 
Of ſublunary Pra: d % 13 | 


May this enable 'couch*d"Yo--aiypppet © AD 
To ſee hat- -f A¹ N h., 

His eye, by fia or wit Muck blind; A 
Reſtoring to its fight; Snibuhiqq 


* Epheſ. vi. 17. + Which his romance ridicules. 
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I ſpeak withjoy, with joy he'll hear, 
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If fo, all's well: who much have err d. 
That much have been forgivn; 


+ x 


V. —-taires are, nom, in heav'n.“ 
"Sh | e N * 8 : - 2 | 


NAY, ſuch phfanthropy divine, 
So boundleſs in degree, 
Its marvellous of love extends e 

8 profound ) to me: * of? 


* „ yr; * 


Let how, cruel ſtars arraign, _ 
Or dwell on their diſtreſs ; 
But let my page, for mercies pour'd, 
A grateful heart expreſs : 


Walking, the. preſent God was ſeen, 4 
Of old, in Eden fair; 
The God as preſent, by plain ſteps 

Of providential Care, 


I behold paſſing through my life; 


His awful voice I hear; 33 
And, conſcious of my nakedneſs, 
Would hide myſelf for fear: 


But 


2 
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But where the trees, or where the clouds 
Can cover from his fight? _ 

Naked the center to that eye, Ph... 
To which the ſun is m—_—_— 7. TR 
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As yonder glittering lamps on high 
Thro' night illumin'd roll; 
May thoughts of him, by le they ſhine, | 
9 darkneſs from my ſoul; 


My ſoul, which reads his hand as clear 5 
In my minute affairs, 

As in his ample manuſeript 
Of ſun, and moon, and ſtars; 


And knows him not more bent aright 
To wield that vaſt machine, 
Than to correct one erring thought 
In my ſmall world within; 


. 


A world, that ſhall furvive the fall 
Of all his wonders here; | 


8 urvive, when ſuns ten thouſand drop, 
And leave a darken'd ſphere. 


* 


RES 


_ Yon matter NY 26 hrighdic. thing but! 


For time how great hir care? 
F . Sure ſpirit and: eternity "#38 3 338: * Few 4% | 
Far richer glavigs ſhares, e 1c 


Let thoſe our hearts impreſs, on thoſe , 
Our contemplation dwell,;./., | 

On thoſe my bea mee be., 
By what I now ſhall tell? 


WHEN backward with attentive mind 
Life's labyrinth, I A 

I find him far myſelf beyond ag 

Propitious to my peace: 1 Wy 


| 'Thro? all the crogked Yds L trod 1 1450 05 is. 


My folly he purſu 2 "Be 0 5 | 


Importunately ond: $2 in dei 


Due Reſignation] un to preſs S288 2+ Chi #3. 
On my capticious will, 32 
How man reſcues ade K S 

Beneathnhaapalia ſe I Ft fs 


How 


Part II. RESIGNATION, 


How many foes in ambuſh laid 
Beneath my ſoul's deſire? 
The deepeſt penitents are made 
By what we moſt admire. 


HAVE I not ſometimes (real good 
So little:mortals'know'!)' 

Mounting the ſummit of my wiſh, © 

.Profoundly plung'd in woe? 


I rarely planr'd, but cauſe I found 
My plan's defeat to bleſs ; 

Oft I lamented an event; 

It turn'd to my ſucceſs. 


By ſharper'd appetite to give 
To good intenſe delight, 
Thro' dark and deep perplexities 
He led me to the richt. 


AND is not this the gloomy path, 

Which you are treading now ? 

The path moſt gloomy leads to 2 
When our proud paſſions bow : 
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When lab'ring under fancy'd all. 
My ſpirits to ſuſtain, _ 

He kindly cur'd with ſoy "reign « dravghts 
Of unimagin'd pain. 


Pain'd ſenſe from fancy's tyranny 


Alone can ſet us free, 


A thouſand miſeries we feel, 


Till ſunk i in \ fniſery. 


Cloy'd with a glut of all we wiſh, 
Our wiſh we reliſh leſs ; 
Succeſs, a ſort of ſuicide, 
Is ruin'd by ſucceſs: 


* 


Sometimes He led me near to d eat, 


And, pointing to the grave, 


Bid terror whiſper kind advice - 
And taught the tomb to ſave: . 

To raiſe my thoughts beyond where worlds 
As ſpangles o'er us ſhine, 

One day He gave, and bid the ear 
My. ſoul's delight 2 . 3 


Part II. RESIGNATI 0 N. * 24. 


v E to ourſelves, but thro' the means F. 5 
Of mirrors, are unknown; 

In this my fate can you deſcry 
No features of your 'own ? 


And if you can, let that excuſe _ 1 

Theſe ſelf- recording lines; | 

A record, modeſty forbids, 32 15 
Or to ſmall bound confines: 


In grief why deep ingulph'd You ſce 1 
You ſuffer nothing rare = : 
Uncommon: grief for common fate? * 


That wiſdom cannot bear. 


When ſtreams flow backward to their ſource 
And humbled flames deſcend, 
And mountains wing'd ſhall fly aloft, 
Then human ſorrows end; „ 


But human prudence too muſt ceaſe/, 
When ſorrows domineer, ; 

When fortitude has loſt its fire, 
And freezes i ine 5; 


2 M 2 


2 7 * 5 1 L S , 1 | 2. Fa . [i © 2 f . | 14 A a 
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The pang ad poignant of my e 
Now heigbtens my delight; 

I ſee a fair creation riſe. 

From chaos, and old night; * 


From what * horror, and deſp pair, 
The richeſt harveſt roſe; 
And gave me in the nod divine 
An abſolute- repoſe. 


Of at e a mankind, 
More groſs, or frequent, none, 3 
Than in their grief and joy miſplac d, 
Eternally are ſhown, 


B U'T-whither points all this parade? 
It ſays, that near you lies ig E 
A book, perhaps, yet unperus d, 107 


— 


Which * ſhould n prize: 
> * Hain A 
| Of felf-peruſat, ſcien: rare 1 "04 BY 4 
Few know the mighty gain; 8 1 


2 — * 
1901 1281 . 


' Learn'd prelates, y/elf- unread, may read 
7M heir 1 oer in vain: 


7 
2 
. 
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e 6. LONAT ION. (if 


Salf- knowledge, which from heay” A itſelf 

(So ſages tell us) came, 1 mM nA SAT 
What is it, but a daughter fair 

Of my maternal theme 
Unletter'd, and untere men 

An oracle might find, Nea riot 
Would they conſult their. ton contentsy. 

The Delphas of the mind. 8 004 
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ENTER yeur boſom, there you meet : 
A Revelation new, 5 iN 
A revelation perſonal, oh 


W hich none can read * oa 25 
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A 
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: 


There will you- clearly. read reveal'd.. 
In your enlighten'd thought, 
By mercies manifold, through life, 


LL. freſh ITT RIM = Os A A 
viter ie 
A ** Being! | 1 in Hin | 
A complicated friend, Nn PN 0 


A father, brother, ſpouſe; no 8 | 
Of death, divorce;. Yen [219 þ b MER | 
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Who ſuch a matchleſs friend embrace, 
And lodge him in their heart, 


Full well, from agonies exempt, L 
With other friends may part: 
As when o'erloaded branches bear 4 


Large cluſters-big with wine 
We ſcarce regret one falling leaf 
From the luxuriant vine. 


My ſhort advice to you-may ſound. 
Obſcure, or ſomewhat odd, | 

Tho' *tis the beſt that man can give... 
« Evn be content with'God,” 


Thro' love He gave you the deceas'd, $ 
ITI hro' greater took him hence; 4 
This reaſon fully could evince, © © + 

Tho murmur'd at by ſenſeGQ. 
THIS friend, far paſt the kindeſt kind, 
Is paſt the greateſt . 
His greatneſs let me touch in point: 
Not foreign to your ſtate; 


7 * 
a . — , Fre 
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Part II. RESIGNATION. 2% 


Wy 


His eye, this inſtant, reads your heart ; : 
A truth leſs obvious hear; 

This inſtant its moſt ſecret thoughts | 
Are ſounding in his ear: ah 


— — —— wa — — — 


Diſpute you this? O! ſtand in awe, 
And ceaſe your ſorrow; know, 
That tear, now trickling down, He faw © 

Ten thouſand years ago; 


i! 
| 
it 
if 
. 
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4 
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And twice ten thouſand hence, if you 
Your temper reconcile 5 

To reaſons bound, will He behold © 
Your prudence with a.ſmile;, 


A cmile, which through eternity | * 
Diffuſesiſfo bright rays, 05 | : 

The dimmeſt deifies een guilt, hon ile '{ 
If guilt, at laſt, obeys : e 

Vour guilt (for guilt it is to mou, 


When ſuch a ſov'reign reigns) * 
Your guilt diminiſh ; peace purine; > 4 4 
How glorious peace in paitts £01 30% 


* 
4 


* . HERE, 


249 RESIGNATION. Patil, 
HERE, then, Hour forrows ceaſe; "if not 10t, 
Think how unhappy they, v ib "Ip 
Who guilt "increate, by ſtreaming tears, cores 
; Which guilt ſhould waſh away; 


Of t tears that guſh profuſe reſtrain z .. 
Whence burſt thoſe diſmal ſighs '# 

They from the throbbing breaſt of one , 
(Strange truth 1) moſt happy riſe 4 


Not angels (hear it, and exult ! . 
Enjoy a larger ſnare . 
Than is indulg'd to you, and yours, 17 bn 
Of God's * care; HY 


Anxious for cnn, as if on _— 42 
His care for all was thrown 3 325 

For all his care as abſolute, i 55 a 
As 21 had been but one. 


AND is He then ſo, near.! fo kind 
How little then, ph great, 3 
That riddle, man ? 0 ! let me gaze 
At wonders in his fate; n 


e Z 2 Hi 
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S8 


KN * N 


: His fate, who yeſterday did crawl - 
A worm from darkneſs deep, | 7s 
And ſhall, with brother-worms,.. beneath | 
A turf, to-morrow w ieep ; ; TTY, 
How mean !------And. yet, if well obey 1555 
His mighty 1 maſter's calls.” 
'The whole creation For. mean man . 
Is deem ' d a boon too ſmall : 


r ———————————— tn IS ER 


Too {mall the whole 'creation deem'd . 
For emmets in the duſt ! | 
Account amazing | yet moſt ws 


My ſong i is bold, Ui 1 


| Man born for infinite, in whom 
No period can deſtroy 1882 
The pow'r, in exquiſite extremes, . 


To fufer, o or 38 27 3 3 ; | | - a 


2 
— 


Give him earth's empire (if no more} 11 5 
He's s beggar'd, and undone | _ > 4 

Impriſon d in unbounded ſpace! 5 | 8 1 9 
Benighted by i . 


aid At 2121 a 1A 


M For 
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For what the ſun's meridian blaze 
To the moſt feeble ray } 

Which glimmers from the diſtant daun 
Of uncreated th 8 


1 18. not the poetꝰs rapture feign'd 
Swells here the vain to pleaſe; 
The mind moft ſober kindles moſt 
f At truths ſublime as theſe; 


They warm ev'n Me. W dare not fiy, - 


Divine ambition ſtrove 
Not to bleſs only, but confound, 
Nay, fright us with its love; 


And yet ſo frightful what, or kind, 
As that the rending rock, 


The darken*d fun, and riſing Sad, $544.49 


So formidably ſpoke?” © wing 27 


Aud are we darker than that ſun ? 
Than rocks more hard, and blind? 
We are ;------if not to ſuch a God 


In agonies Refgn'd, + OP 


» 
* 
* 


p** 


. 


5 5 4 as. BY, 1 
YES, ev'n in agonies forbear Fc 
To doubt almighty love; | 
Whate'er endears eternity, oo OS - 
Is mercy from above; 5 
z 


What moſt imbitters time, that moſt. 

Eternity endears, - 

And thus, by plunging in diſtreſs, = - 
Exalts us to the ſpheres; 


Joy's fountain-head | | where bliſs o'er bliſs, 
O'er wonders wonders riſe, 

And an Omnipotence prepares Nell 
Its banquet for the wiſe: 


Ambroſial banquet! rich in wines : \ 
Ne&areous to the foul ! 

W hat tranſports ſparkle from the Arcen 
As angels fill the bowl? : 


1 


FOUNTAIN profuſe of er ry bliſs? ! 2 
Good- will immenſe prevails; | 
Man's line can't fathom its hm ga IS 


An angel's plummet fails. 


17 5 M 6 Thy 


n 
4 
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Thy love and might, by what they know, - 
Who judge, nor dr eam of more FP A 


Of thy exuberant good - will. 
Offended Deity !- 


Cy deity is he, 


How yonder ample. azure field 
With radiant worlds is ſown.? 

How tubes aſtoniſn zus with thoſe 
More deep in ether thrown ? ? 


And thoſe, beyond of brighter worlds 
Why not a million more er £1 


In lieu of anſwer, let us all 
Fall proſtrate, and adore; 


dince thou art infinite in pow'r, 
Nor thy indulgence leſs; 

Since man, quite impotent, and blind, 

Oft drops into diſtreſa; 


Mg 


They aſk-a, drop, how deep the ſea? 
One ſand, how wide the ſhore: 2: 


— 


4 


pe 


2 
* 


| T he thouſandth = who derade, 


5 Say, 
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Say, what 18; Ræſgnation 9 Pis bas 270 71) þ 
Man's weakneſs underſtocl/j 

And wiſdom graſping, with an han Y 301 
Far ſtronger, every good. 


LET raſh repiners ſtand appall d. 
In thee who dare not truſt ; 
Whoſe abject ſouls, like demons oY 

Are murm” ring in the duſt : 


For man to murmur, or repine 
At what by thee is done, 
No leſs abſurd, than to aomplain 3 ö 
Of darkneſs i in the ſun. 9 . 


Who would not, with an heart at eaſe, 

| Bright eye, unclouded brow, 

Wiſdom, and goodneſs, at the helm, © 
The W plough? + 


What, tho' I'm ſwallow'd in e, 2 A 
Tho' mountains o'er me roar? 

Jehovah reigns | as Jonah ſafe, '| 1 
I'm landed, and adore: Wegolb AO 


b RESIGNATION; part II. 


Thy will is welcome, let it wear 5 

Its moſt tremendous form; ; 

Roar waves ! rage winds! I know; that tho 
Canſt ſave me by a ſtorm. f 


FROM thee immortal ſpirits born, 
To thee, their fountain, flow, 

If wiſe as curl'd around to theirs 
Meand'ring ſtreams below: 

Not leſs compell'd by Reaſon's call, 
To thee our ſouls aſpire, 

Than to thy ſkies, by nature's law, 

High mounts material fire; 


To thee aſpiring they exult ; 
I feel my ſpirits riſe, 

I feel myſelf thy ſon, and pant» 
For patrimonial ſkies : == 


Since ardent thirſt of future good, 
And gen'rous ſenſe of paſt, 
To thee man's prudence ſtrongly ties « 


And binds ection faſ;, 


E 


hs : | Since 


Part II. RESIGNATION. 235 
Since great thy love, and great our want, 85 
And men the wiſeſt blind, 
And blifs our aim; pronounce us all 
Diſtracted, or Ræſgn d; 


* 
* 


Refign'd thro? duty, int'reſt, ſhame ; 

© Deep /hame/ dare I complain, 

When (wond'rous truth !) in heav'n itſelf 
ED ow'd * birth to pain f 


vv 


AND pain for me ! for me was drain 'd 
Gall's overflowing bowl ; 
And ſhall one drop to murmur bold, * 
Provoke my guiliy — ? | 


If pardon'd this, what cauſe, what crime 
Can indignation raiſe ? 
The fun was lighted up to ſhine, Fi : 
And man was born to praiſe ; | 


And when to praiſe the man ſhall ceaſe, 

Or ſun to ſtrike the view ; 

A cloud diſhonours both; but man's 
The blacker of the two; 


= 
X 8 
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For oh ! ingratitudehow black ?-. | 8. 
With moſt profound amaae 

At 40, which: a as 14124 ry u won 
| Aſtoniſn'd angels gare. 


PR AIS E chears, and warms, like gen'rous 
Praiſe, more divine than prayer; (wine; 
Pray r points our ready path to heay! Pin ite: 
Praiſe is already there. | 


Let plauſive Reſignation riſe, .  __ 
And baniſh all complaint ; 3; 0 
All virtues thronging into nee. 
It finiſhes the . 1 5 


Makes the man bleſs'd, as man can a. 
| Life's labours renders light; 
Parts beams thro” fate's incumbent. glos 


A 


And lights our ſun by night; 1 


'Tis x ig arm, ds "F, l 
The richeſt gift of grace, 10 

Rival of angels, and ſufrem: 
Proprietor of peace; AT 


Nay, 


Part II. RE SVG/N AfT ION. : * 


Nay, peace beyond, bo nal deere 1 
Of rapture*twill impart; 3 55 
Know, madam f when your heat sin heav'n, 

«© All heaven is in your heart.“ ; 


BUT who to heaven their hearts can raiſe R 
Deny'd divine ſupport, 478 

All virtue dies; ſupport divine 
The wiſe with ardour court: 


When pray r partakes the ſeraph's fire, 

TDTis mounted on his wing, 

Burſts thro' heav'n's cryſtal gates, and beine 
ow audience of its King: 


The lab'ring ſoul from ſore diſtreſs 
f That bleſs d expedient frees; 
J ſee you far advanc'd in peace 

I ſee you on your knees: 


How on that poſture grate an 7 
Divine for ever none? 3 41 

An humble heart, God's * . gat! 1 
The r 1val of his throne : inge 1 | 


3 


wh. nnn, 
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And ſtoops Omnipotence ſo low? 2 
And condk ode to ö dwell, 
Eternity s inhabitant, 


Well pleas' d, in ſuch a cell? Po 


Such honour how ſhall we repay io 


How treat our gueſt divine: 
The ſacrifice ſupreme be lain ! 
Let ſe!f-will die: - Reſign. 


THUS far, at large, on our diſeaſes; 

Nov let the cauſe be ſhown, 

Whence rifes, and will ever riſe, 
The diſmal] human groan : 


W hat our fole fountain of diftreſs ? 
Strong paſſion for this ſcene ; 


That trifles makes important, things 


Of — moment mean: 


When earth's dark maxims poiſon thed 


On, our polluted ſouls, 
Our hearts and int'reſts fly as far 
Aſunder, as the oa F4 


* 


v 4 1 
LEA 
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Like princes in a cottage nurs'd. 
Unknown their royal race, 1 
With abject aims, and ſordid joys, © * 
Our grandeur we diſgrace; . 


O | for an Archimedes ner, 
Of moral pow'rs poſſeſs'd, : 

The wofld to move, and quite expel 
That traitor from the breaſt. 


NO ſmall advantage may be reap'd 
From thought whence we deſcend; _ 
From weighing well, and prizing weigh'd 4 
Our . and end: my 


From far + abort glorious fark e 
To this dim ſcene we came; : 
And may if wile, for ever baſk, . 
In great Fehovah's beam 
Let that bright beam on reaſon rouz d 
In awful luſtre riſe, | ED 
4 


Earth's giant-ills are . at AE | 
And all diſquiet dies: | 


wu ek F _ Earth's 


Torth s glories to their. ſlender loſes. J21 7 
Thoſe phantoms, charm, no greg 1 
Empires a feather for a fo..., 

And Indian mines are poor: 


Then levell'd quite, whilſt, eee e 
5 The monarch and his ſla ve; 


Nor wait enlighten'd minds to learn 
| Thatleſſon from che grave. 


A George the third would then . 8 5 
As Lewis in renown,  _ 1 . „ 

Could he not boaſt of glory more FOO on 44 

Than ſparkles from a crown. {ary 


When human glory riſes him. 
As human glory rr 


When, tho' the KIx G is da e, „ 
Still greater is the n : 


4 


The man is dead, where virtue falls,, Ge- 
And tho the monarch proud "71 
| In grandeur ſhines, his gorgeous lobe 55 78b 44 
Is but 48 dy ſoroude 30 bid ad 


wis Dont 


— 

* 
LE 5 
4 
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WISPOM! where art thou? none on earth, 
Tho? graſping derer. kame, pow'r, 


SI 


Is wiſer every Bou n 


Approach how ſwift, how unconfn' 1 
Worms feaft on viands rare, 

Thoſe little epicures have kings 
To grace their bill of fare: 


From kings what refgnation'due 

To that almighty will, _ 
* Which thrones beſtows, and when they. fail, 
Can throne them higher ſtill . 


Wbo truly great che good, 22 a brave, 
The maſters of A Mind | . 
The will divine to 4 reſoly'd, : N 
To ſuffer it refign'd, = fag 


"MADAM if that may give it weight, 
The trifle you receive 


-Is dated from à foletin ſcene,” 
The border of the TY 1 6 346 £4 


'MOd2elyy 


Where 


- 
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Where ſtrongly arikes the trembling ſoul 
Eternith's dread Po.] . 
As burſting on it thro' the thin 
Fart of an hour; 


* 
1 


Hear this, — taire ! but this from me, 


Runs hazard of your frown 3 
However, ſpare it; ere you die 
Such thoughts will be your own. 


In mercy to — forbear 
My notions to chaſtiſe, 

Lest unawares the gay V taire 
Should blame / taire the wiſe : 8. 


Fame 8 trumpet rattling in your ear, 

Now, makes us diſagree; 

When a far louder trumpet ſounds, 
V rsaire will cloſe with-me : 


Haw ſhocking is that — 
Which keeps ſome honeſt men 
From urging what their hearts —_ 

8 When brav'd by folly* s pen 


* 


— FT | 7 1 * 


- 


* 
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Aſſaulting truths, of which in al! 
Is ſown the ſacred ſeed ? 
Our conſtitution's orthodox, 
And cloſes with our creed: 
What then are they, whoſe. proud conceits 
| Superior wiſdom boaſt ? 
| Wretches, who fight their own belief, 
And labour to be loft ; 


Tho' vice, by no ſuperior joys. 
Fer heroes keeps in pay; 
Thro' pure diſintereſted love 
Of ruin they obey ; 


Strict their devotion to the wrong, 

Tho' tempted by no prize; 
Hard their commandments, and their creed ; 
A magazine of lies 


From faucy's forge: gay fancy ſmiles 
At reuſon plain, and cool; 

Fancy, whoſe curious trade it is 
To make the fineſt fool. 


A 


2 
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V- taire. üg life's the * 2 curſe 
That mortals can receive, 


£ When they i imagine the chief end 


Of living is to live; 


Quite thoughtleſs of their day of death, 
That birth-day of their ſorrow ; 
Knowing, it may be diſtant far, 
Nor cruſh them till to morrow, 


THESE are cold, northern thoughts, con- 
Beneath an humble cot; (ceiv 'd 
Not mine, your genius, or your ſtate, 

No * caftlei is my lot: 


But on, quite level ſhall we lie; 
And what pride moſt bemoans, 

Gur parts, in rank ſo diſtant now, | 
As level as our bones 


_Hear you that ſound ? alarming : ſound! 
Prepare to meet your fate f 
One, who writes inis to our works, 2 
Is knocking at the gate; | 
Letter to Lord Lyttelton, . - 
Bee THR Ter 


* - 
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Far other works will ſoon be ods. 

Far other judges We nes lf 
Far other crowns be loſt, or on, n 
Than fire ambitious wit: zn | 


Their wit far brighteſt will be prov, | 


e 


Who ſunk it in good ſenſe; 
- And veneration moſt end 8 
QF dread Omnipotence. > 
'Tis that alone unlocks the gate 7 
Of bien eternity ; 
0 may'ſt thou never, never loſe * 


That more than * golden 40. 


WHATEER | may ſeem too rough excuſes, | 


.. - Your good L have at heart; * 
Since from my ſoul I wiſh you yell; "WM 3 
As yet we muſt not part: $3 


a 
K 
E „ 
iin 4 * a 
5 1 


. 


Shall vou, and I, .in 1ove. with life, "I 

Life's future ſchemes contriye, 808 

The world in wonder not unjuſt, wo ©) 
That“ we are Kill alive? 


2 J * N 3 


"447% 2 


. Alluding to Pruſſia. 
a 2 in 
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What have we? left? hov/ mean in man 
| A ſhadow's ſhade to crave ? 
When life ſb vain! is vainer I 

*Tis time to take our leave: 


Happier, than happleſt life, is death, , 
Who falling in the field 
Of conflict with his rebel will, 
Writes vici on his /hield ; 


So falling man, immortal heir 5 
Of an eternal prize; N 
Undaunted at the gloomy grave, 
Deſcends into the ſkies, 


Of how diſorder'd our thabine, oh 
When contradictions mix? 
When nature ſtrikes no leſs W 1 8981 ” 
And folh points at ſix ? | 


To mendethe Wodenients of yout heart, 
How great is my delight 

Only to wird your morals up, 
And ſet your handatight? 0 


Phat 
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That hand, which ſpread your wiſdom wide 
To poiſon diſtant lands: N 11 2 
ins = recant; the tainted age, 
Your antidote demands; 


To Satan dreadfully reſign d, l k 
Whole herds ruſh down the „e 
Of folly, by lewd wits paſzſ#'d, 


And periſh in the deep, 


Men's praiſe your vanity purſues 1 
ITiis well, purſue it ſtill; 
But let it be of men deceas'd, 3 

And you'll refign the will; _ 


And how ſuperior they to thoſe I ON ; 
At whoſe applauſe you aim, ”_— 
How very far ſuperior the 1 f 


In number, and | in name? 


POSTSCRIPT. 


HUS have I written, when to write 
No mortal ſhould preſume; 
Or only write, what none can blame, 
Hic jacet----for 125 tomb: 
The public frowns, and cenſures loud 
My puerile employ; 


Though juſt the cenſure, if you ſimile, - 
Tha ſcandal I "WE; Pla ad ein 
But ſing no sad more 1 ing, | 
Or xeaſſume the lyre 
| Valeſs vouchſaf'd an humble part 3 
e Aae leads the choir: Hu 
* : log wrfions e d 
1 4 | | | | What 


POSTSCRIPT. 2863 


What myriads ſwell the concert loud ? 
| Their golden harps reſound © 
High, as the footſtool of the throne, 
And deep, nn a 


Hell (horrid contraſt 1) chord; and ys 

Of raptur'd angels drowns 
In /elf-wilf's peal of blaſphemies, (4 165% 
And hideous burſt of groans; © | 


But drowns them not to me; IT hear 
Harmonious thunders roll 
(In language low of men to ſpeak) | 
From — pole OS] 


Whilſt this grand chorus ſhakes the ſkies— 
| Above, beneath the ſun, | 


Through boundleſs age, by men, by gods 


cc An s will be done.” | 


N 18 done in heav'n; whence een 


Self-will with Satan, fell: (hurl'd * 


And muſt from earth be baniſh'd too, 
Or earth's another hell; | 


„ + Madam! 


8 
/ 
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OT denen, 


Madam felf- - wil] :nflits your pains; j 

| Self- -willsthe deadly foe 

Which deepens all the diſmal ſhades, 
And points the ſhafts. of woe: 


? 


Vour debt to nature fully paid, 
No virtue claims her due: 
But virtue's cauſe I need not plead, 
Tis ſafe; I write to YOU : 


You know, that virtue's baſis lies | 

In ever judging right; | 
And wiping error's clouds away, 
| Which _ the mental fight + 


Why mourn the dead? You wrong the grave, 
+ From ftorm' that ſafe reſort ; 
ei are ſtill toffing out at ſe, 

Our —— in 1 
Was death lend, this ods a e 
How difſmal, and forlo rn? 
To death we owe, that tis indo Ay | 

A blefling to be born z "oo 

+1 
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| 


— 
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1 


When every other bleſſing fails, 
Or ſapp'd by flow decay, . 1 
Or, ſtorm'd by ſudden blaſts of fate, 
Is ſwiftly whirl'd away; 


How happy! that no ſtorm, or time, 
Oft death can rob the juſt? FL 
None pluck from their "RD, heads 
Soft pillows in. hs: duſt ? 


WELL-PLEAS'D to bear heav'n's darkeſt 


Your utmoſt power employ; _ (frown, 
*Tis noble Aue to turn 5 


Neceſſity to joy. . 
Whate'er the colour of my fate, 
My fate ſhall be my choice : 8 12 - wn 
Determinid am I, whilft 1 breathe, | 3 . 
To preye and to rejoice; 5 $35 31 IT 


What ample yy 2 Triumphant hope ! 1 
O rich d, bio nne danny BY 
I ſtart not at a world in "a 
; Charm'd With ane e e 1 5 


30 


N 4 10 And 
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And thou ! its great inhabitant! 
How glorious doſt thou, ſhine ? 


And dart thro' ſorrow, danger, death, 


A beam of Ane b 


The void of joy (with, ſome concern 
The truth ſevere ] e. 9 3 Þ 
ls an impenitent in guilt, COLTS 


c b * 2 >? 34 \ 
* 
A fool OT inſidel; 2 +3 32 $3 5% + 2 2 12 4 fel G \ 


Weigh this, ye pupils of EIS. "ih 


From joyleſs murmur fre; o Ky 


Or, let us know, Which character 


| "Shall crown you of the three. 524 46 Rus 3 


RESIGN, reſign : this leſſon none 
Too deeply can inſtill; 


A crown has been refign'd by wires | 4 + 


Than have a the will; j 


Tho- will * end the meaneſt des.” 
Superior in renown, . 
And richer in celeſtial eyes, 


| ; TR 
* : LI pt, * 
HLH as blow 365 * 


2110 hol! FULI a1 


Than be who were deen, s IVkq © T 
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1 in iba boch cold of ages EAT "oy | 
It kindled a ſtrange aim 2 2480104 9 + 

To ſhine in ſong; and bid me bo Gun e. 
The * grandeur of my them; 


But oh ! how far preſumption falls ' 

Its lofty theme belows | 

Our thoughts in life's December freeze, N 
And numbers ceaſe to fox. 


F IRST 1 _ greateſt ! beſt! grant what Lwrot 
For others, ne'er may riſe 
To brand the writer; thou alone 
Canſt make our wiſdom wiſe ; 


And how unwiſe, how deep in guilt, 

How infamous the fault? [Fr 

<« A teacher thron'd in pomp of words, 4 
Indeed, beneath the taugbt!?ꝰ⸗-/ 


Means moſt infallible to make Aer 5 Aer o 
The world an inſide lj 2 | 
And, with inſtructions moſt An . wn bat 
| 'T o paye a path to hel; (85-0 e Add! 


* 
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O! for a bak wm | 
O! for a ſoubon fire, 'P 


Ty praiſe, begun on earth, to bund 
Where angels ſtring the /yre ; 


How cold is man? to him how hard 
(Hard, what moſt eaſy ſeems} 
To ſet a juſt eſtem on that, 
Which yet he —moſt eſteems.“ 


What ſhall we ſay, whos boundleſs bliſs 
Is offer'd to mankind, + 
And, to that alle i eto 
Of rationals is blind? 


Of human nature nei er too high 
| Are our ideas wrought ; 
Of human merit ne er too low qV 
Depreſs'd the daring thought. 
ME LIND. 
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LF The firſt * Tm prefiion { from which the Printed Extracoꝛ were , 
taken) was given only to Friends; as ſuch they are requeſted | 


to deſtroy it; ſince keeping that out of fight is the Writer's 
only Apology for publiſhing this. 
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On the Late 


QUEEN» DEATH, 


AND NS, 


MA I E 8 77 Ys Ny 


e ee to the Taxon 


| 80 IR, 1 have long, and with impatience 
ſought, „ | 
To eaſe the fullneſs of my 1 thought, 
My fame at once, and duty to purſue, 
And pleaſe the e, by reſpect to you. 


Though you, long ſince beyond Britannia j 
known, 
Have ſpread your country's glory with. your 
own; | 
To me you never did more lovely ſhine,.. 
Than when » late the kindled wrath divine 
Quench'd 


% 2 p 


| 
! 
j 


278 On the late Queen's Death, and 
ITY Our n. in great +" TR 


fate, 
And darken'd all the pomp of —— ſtate. 


Though you are rich in fame, and fame de- 


can, by 


Tho' rais'd in life, and greatneſs fade away, . 


Your luftre brightens: virtue cuts the gloom, 
With purer rays, and ſparkles near a tomb. 


 Enow, fir, the great eſteem and honour due, 


TI choſe that moment to profeſs to ou, 

When ſadneſs reign'd, when. fortune, ſo ſe- 

r 

| Had warm'd our boſs to be 5 1 
And when no motives could have force to 


raiſe 


_ ene value, and provoke my an 


But ſuch as riſe above, and far tranſeend 


Whatever glories with this world ſhall end, 


Then ſhining forth, when deepeſt ſhades ſhall 
blot ee SAY wot & 3 


5 The fan's bright bes; 225 Cato be forgot. 


* * 
Noni *191 1019 Un / 


a” 


1 F ah 1 1 theme I need not 


6 8! tell, noctut: 19, Eid 35 fl VV 


See every eye with conſcious, m_— ow : 


 AMiay wuniy two 1 


His MajzsTy's Ateaſſon to the Throne. 259 
Who now to verſe would 8915 his humble 
voice, 
Can only ſhew his Auth not his ahdice 
How great the weight of _ our hearts ſuſ- 
tain |! 


We languiſh, and to ſpeak is to complain. 


Let us look back, (for who+ too oft can 
view | | 
That moſt illuſtrious ſcene, for eyer New |) 
See all the ſeaſons ſhine on Anna's throne, 
And pay a conſtant tribute, not their own. 
Her ſummers heats nor fruits alone beſtow, 
They reap the harveſt, and ſubdue the fe; 
And when black ſtorms confeſs the diſtant 
| ſun, 
Her winters wear the wreaths, her ſummers. 
8 . 
Revolving "OY in their dee | 
And triumphs are the product of the year, 
To crown the whole, 2 . Joys in ge 
3407 2 Coal 35 0 


___ 3 . 1s loſt in 97 pane 


1554 4 k 


| Whence this profuſion * our favour d 
N 1 ile? 73 ry F | 

Did partial fortune on our virtue n 

3 : e 


— 


280 On the late QUztN'*s Death, and © 
Or did the ſcepter, in great Anna's hand, 
ee forth _ rich indulgence Sur 
land? FAS ingen: 127 EF 
Ungrateful Britain ! quit thy groun Ale 5 
claim, 5 
＋ hy queen and thy * Forks: are the | 
| ſame, | 


. with alarms our een fi the 3 
hp; 

is Anna reigns / the Gallic be fy. 

We. ſpread our canvaſs to the ſouthern ſhore';. 

"Tis Anna reigns / the ſouth __ ber 
ſtore. 

Her virtue ſmooths the tumult of the main, 

And ſwells the field with mountains of the 
lain. 0 

Argyle ind Churchill but che ie Rane, 

W millions lie ey 2 n 8 dp ** 


(ONT 4 N 


4 Nn Di 


How great her zeal ! how fervent her . 
r 4 fas AT LIL If: N 

How did her ſoul in holy warmth. expire. 1 
Conſtant devotion did her time divide, dad 03 ws" 
Not ſet returns of pleafure or of pride. 
Not want of reſt; or the ſun's erg ray, | 
But finiſh'd duty, Km the ama mob Dates! bro! 
3 8 4 How 


2 


— — 


His MAIEST 's. Acceſſion to the Throne, 281 


How ſweet ſucceeding. l 15 N oF 2 FN 


| themes AB Hs, RE 
Smil'd in her thoughts, and Pole” all ber 
„„ --:- . | 
Her royal couch deſcending OS > . | 
And join'd. their wings a ſhelter ver her 
head. | . 
Though Europe $ wealth, and gory claim d 
apart, 
Religion's cauſe reign'd miſtreſs of her heart : : 
She ſaw, and griey'd to ſee the mean eſtate 


Of thoſe who round the hallow'd altar wait 3 


She ſhed her bounty, piouſly profuſe, _ 
And eee it more her own in ſacred uſe, 
Thus e on his f e foe the tiller fand, 
And fill with genial ſeed his laviſh hand! 
He truſts, the kindneſs of the fruitful plain, 

And WN ſcatters all his . 


3 


What firikes wy: 7 Gght? ? does proud dale 
11 riſe, /. E 05 0075 5-278 12 
Ne to behold,, and ayfully n 1 
Her lofty bro. more numerous be 
og SMW PER $04 114" gy Jo ws 
And facred Ai, on palaces loox down : 57 


1 


EE 28 4 


w 


* 


5 


282 On the late — Death, and 


& noble rife of. piety is ſhown, _ 
K And temples caſt a. luſtre on the throne. 


o would this work another's glory raiſe! 


{3 


Anna's greatneſs robs her of the praiſe, 
wn'd in a brighter blaze it diſappears, 
Who. dry'd. the w.dow's, and the orphans: 
1 
| Who ſtoopꝰ'd from high to 1 the diſtreſt, 
And reconcile the wounded heart to reſt oF 
Great in her goodneſs, well could we per- 
en, Fe 
Whoever ſought it was a queen. A gave.. | | 
Misfartune loſt her. name, her alles 
frown TE 
But made another debtor to td crowns - 
And each unfriendly Sous, from fate we- 
HE” IE. 
j Became our title to the eg hore, 


Pi 
4 


Thus injur'd't trees er Hay 2 3 "My T 

| And their wounds bloſſom with a fairer fruit. 
. rr T2 10 1 To 4 1 

Ye a. who on . your mixforranes 

_ thriv'd, £1 oefh bs 2 5 

When firſt the Jreadful Vaſt of fame arriv'd, 

Say what a ſhock, what agonies you felt. 


How” 


IH, 5 MAlEsTv's Accaſſion io the Throne. 283 

How did your ſouls: with render en 
melt! ; 

That grief which lining Anna's e Aar. 
preſt, : 

Shook like a tempeſt every ka breaſt. 

A ſecond fate our ſinking fortunes try d! 

A ſecond time our tender parents dy'd ! 


Heroes returning from the field we crown, 
And deify the haughty victor's frown. 
His ſplendid wealth too raſhly we admire, 
Catch the diſeaſe, and burn with equal fire: 
Wiſely to ſpend is the great art of gain; 
And one reliey'd tranſcends a million ſlain. 
When time ſhall aſk, where once Ramillia 
lay, i 8 
Or Danube flow'd that ſwept whole erer | 
away, | | 
One drop of water, that refreſh'd the dry, | 
Shalf od fountaiti of aaa Joy. 


- 


But ah! to that unknown and diſtant date, 
Is virtue's great reward puſh'd off by fate; 
Here random Nag in Neri enn are 
bone Saen, 89 15 oy 
5 Vitis and merit due et, tlie RM 
Nees Augul 


284 On the late QpkkEx's Death, and 

Auguſt in native worth, and regal ſtate, 

Anna fate arbitreſs of Europe's fate; 

To diſtant realms did every accent fly, 

And nations watch d a, motion. of her 
eye. oy EEE q 

Silent, nor longer Awfül to be ſeen, 

How ſmall a ſpot contains the mighty queen? 

No throng of ſuppliant pine mark the 

© place; 5 jt 

Where Britain's greatneſs | is compor'd in 
peace: r 

The broken earth is ſcarce diſcern'd to ride... 

And a ſtone tells us where the monarch 
lies. 


Thus end 9 honours of a crown ! 1 
This! is the laſt concluſion of _—— 

So when with idle Neill the wanton boy 
Breathes through his tube; he ſees, with n 
| Joy, 
The trembling dubble, in its 858 call ; 
And by degrees expands the glittering. ball. 
But when, to full perfection blown, it flies 
High in the air, and ſhines in various 

e 5 

The 


His Ma JESTY'S Acceſſnn to the Throne. 285 
T he Aether monarch, with a 27 tear, 


WW 2 


ST atoms 


ER $404 71 * 7 * 
'Tis not in ſorrow to F our doom, . 


No groans unlock th' inexorable tomb 

Why then this fond indulgence of our woe 

What fruit can riſe, - or what advantage 
flow ! | | 

Yes, this advantage; from our deep diſtreſs _ 

We learn how much in George the Goda can 
bleſs. 

Had a leſs glorious princeſs left the throne, 

But half the hero had at firſt been ſhown : 

An Anna falling all the king employs, 

To vindicate from guilt our riſing joys : 
Our joys ariſe, and innocently ſhine, 
Auſpicious monarch what a praiſe is thine ? 


Welcome, great. ſtranger, to Britannia 8 
Noth 
Nor let thy country think thee all her own. 
Of thy delay how oft did we complain! 
Our hopes reach'd ys and met thee on. dhe 
main. 13 ins 
Wird pray r we ſmooth. the bien, for ay. 
fleet; FL. it. bis 


With ardent wiſhes fill thy felling ! . ; 
4 55 | And 


- 


54 


* 
by 


— — — — 1— en tO gre an — 


286 On the late Queen's Death, ant 
And when thy foot took place on Albion's 


ſhore, 


We bending bleſs'd the Gods and aſk'd no 


more. 


What hand but thine « ſhould ee and 


compoſe, 


Join thoſe whom intereſt | joins, and chaſe our 


foes ? R 


Repel the daring youth's preſumptiious aim, 
And by his rival's greatneſs give him fame ? 
Nov in ſome foreign court he may fit down, 

And quit without a bluſh, the Britiſb crown. 


Secure his honour, tho' he loſe his ſtore, 


And take alucky moment to be hah 


a think, __ , now rt, at this late 


, . Hour, 


In Britain s favour, you exert your power; 
To us, far back in time, I joy to trace 


The numerous tokens of your princely grace. 


Whether you chuſe to thunder on the Rhine, 
Inſpire grave councils, or in-courts to ſhine ; 


In the more ſcenes your genius was diſplay'd, 


The greater debt was on Britannia laid: 


They all conſpir'd this mighty man to raiſe, 
"_ mw new ogg proudly hare the 


Praiſe. 


All 


His Mas“ Aeceſſion to the Throne. + * 
All ſhare; but may not we have leave te 
| boaſt £ MAC CER 
That we contemplate, and enjoy it moſt ? 
This ancient nurſe of arts, indulg'd by fate 
On gentle Ji bank, a calm retreat; "4 
For many rolling ages juſtly-fam'd, 
Has through the world her loyalty pro- 
claim'd; 
And often pour'd (too well the truth is 
known!) 
Her blood and treaſure to ſupport the throne ! 
Vor England's church her lateſt accents ſtrain'd, 
And freedom with her dying hand retain'd ; 
No wonder then her various ranks agree 
In all the fervencies of zeal], for thee, 


What tho” thy birth a diſtant kingdom boaſt, 
And ſeas divide thee from the Britiſb coaſt ? 
The crown's impatient to incloſe thy head ; | 
Why _ thy feet? the cloth of gold is 

0 ſpread. | 
Our aria obedience thro? the world ſhall tell 
"That king's aBriton, who can govern well, 


+23 
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INSTALMENT. 
To the Right Honourable | 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 


| Knight af the Moſt Noble Order of the Gak TER. 


Qu ſitam Meritis, Hor, 
MDCCXXVI, 


Vol. V. O ; THE. 


15 K 4 My 
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INSTALMEN T. 


1 1 H invocations 1 cher breaſts 
| inflame ; 


I need no muſe a TO is my theme, 


Ye mighty dead, ye garter'd ſons of 


praiſe! 

Our morning flars ! our bout in former 

days | 

Which hovering o er, your purgl wing diſ- 
plway, 


Lur'd by the pomp of this diſtinguiſh'd day, 
O 2 e 


202 Tue INSTALMENT. 

Stoop, and attend: by one, the nee be 
bound; Ah 

One, throw the mantle's crimſon folds around; 

By that, the ſword on his proud thigh. be 

& -plac'd, 

bis, claſp the diamond girdle Rd FA 
-waiſt; 

His . breaſt, with. rays, yet juſt e 
ſpread ; 

Wiſe Burleigh oe. the 1 (cath on 55 

3 hes 

And Edibard own, ſince firſt < "Ant the 
race, | 

None preſt fair glory with a fwifter pace. 


* 


When fate mods call ſome mighty genius 
forth : 
To wake a drooping age to ks worth, 
Or aid ſome favourite king's illuſtrious toil, 
It bids his blood with generous ardour boil z 
His blood, from virtue's celebrated. ſource, 
Pour'd down the ſteep of nn, a 1 ae d 
. courſe; | 1117 | 
That men prepar d may juſt attention pay, 
Warn'd by the daun to mark the glorious 
day, 


9 


When all the ſcatter'd merits of his line | 
Collected to a point, mov thine. . 


See, . ſee thy Walpole ſhine n 
far, | 
His azure rib bon, and bis radiant lar ; j 
A . ſtar that, with auſpicious beams, ſhall. 
guide 
Thy veſſel ſafe, chrough fortune's rougheſt 
| tide. . 


"IF peace Kill ſmiles, by. 55 ſhall commerce 


ſteer. | 7 
A finiſh'd courſe, in 1 round "Thi 
ſhare ; | 
And gathering tribute from cn diſtant 
_ * hore, 


In Britain's lap, the world's abundance pour. | 


If. war's ordain'd, this ſtar ſhall dart its 
i beams LEG 
Thro' that black cloud, which aint from the 
Thames, | 
With thunder, form'd of Brunfoict s wrath, 
„i ſent: 
Th claim the ſeas, and awe the continent, | 
| O 3. FE This 


494 Tun INSTALMENT. 
This thall direct it, where the bolt to throw, 
A ſtar for ut, a comet to the foe. 


At this the muſe ſhall kindle, and aſpire: 

My breaſt, O Walpole, glows with grateful 

| fire, 

The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 

| Refreſh the dry domains of poeſy. 

My fortune ſhews, when arts are Walpole 
care, 

What ſlender worth forbids us to deſpair: 

Be this thy partial ſmile from cenſure free; 

Fwas meant for merit, though it fell on 
. e 


©Since Brunſuwict's ſmile has authoriz'd my 
muſe, 

| Chaſts be her conduct, and ſublime her 

views. 

| Falſe praiſes ate the whoredoms of the pen, 

Which proftitute fair fame to worthleſs men: 

This prophanation of celeſtial fire, 

Makes fools deſpiſe, what wiſe men ſhould 

5 R | 

Let thoſe ] praiſe, to diſtant times be known, 

Not by their auther's merit, but their own. 


If 


TAE I NST ALMENT. 295 
If others think the taſk is hard, to weed 
From verſe, rank flattery's vivacious ſeed, _ 
And rooted deep; one means ſet them 

free; 
Patron! and patriot | let them ſing of thee. 


While vulgar trees ignobler honours wear, 
Nor thoſe retain, when winter Chills the 
year; _ | 

The generous: Orange, favourite of the ſun, 
Wich vigorous charms can thre” the ſeaſons | 
_ EP yn 
Deſies the ſtorm with bet tenacious green; 3 
And flowers and fruits in n IP are 


Where bloſſoms fl, fein fairer bloſſoms 
1 ſpring; 
And midſt their ſweets the fn parts 
| ling. 


on \ Walpole, Bt may 1 d Britannia | 
view N 
At once her ornament, and WP too; 
The fruit of ſervice, and the bom of 
fame, | 
Maturd, and gilded by the mm his 
| Wa: „„ 


296 Trex INSTALMENT. 


He when the nipping blaſts of envy riſe, 
Its guilt can pity, and its rage deſpiſe ; 
Lets fall no honours, but ſecurely great- 
Unfaded holds the colour of his fate: 
No winter knows, . CO Factions 
preſs ; 

By wiſdom deeply rooted in ſucceſs; 

* One glory ſhed; a brighter is difplay'd 25 
And the charm'd muſes ſhelter in his ſhade.. 


O how I long; enkindled by the theme, 


| In deep eternity to launch thy name! 
Thy name in Aer no * of verſe” 1 


f But what 1 truth indites olds time 3173 


read. 


Behold! a man of ancient fait and 
blood, 


7-00 ' Which, ſoon, beat high "oy Nr and 775 


licł- good; 


« Whoſe glory great, but nature! appears, 
The genuine growth of ſervices and years; 


# Knight of the Bath, and then of the Garter, | 


"oh No 


-- - 
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c No ſudden exhalation drawn on high * 
c And fondly gilt by partial majeſty: L 
« One bearing greateſt toils, with 4 
„ 
„ One barn to ſerve us, and 1 born to 
pledſe: 
4% Whom, while our. ee in een gelle by 
ls; 
ny The prince may rut, a yet the people 
Proifes. „ wars! f 
6 His genius ardent, yet his judgment theo 
4 His tongue. is . and his heart ſin- 


* 


cere, e 2 | tas 
66- His council guides, 4 temper chears our 
e e 47 
And ſmiling, gives three kingdoms. nel þ- 
to. ſmile.“ 7 Arma ant! el TEN 
Joy then to Bran, bleſt mich 8 a 
e | F 
To Walpole - Joys Fa oo Fc prize e 
Won; | Ada 
Who _nobly- conſcious . meet tha! files, of ; 
& a +5 f 


True greatneſs lies in ks to be great... 14.7 
On naar Let. 
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Let daftard ſouls, or affefation run 

To ſhades, nor wear e honours fairly 
won; 

Such men prefer, miſled by falſe applauſe, 

The pride of modeſty to virtue's cauſe. 

Honours, which make the face of virtue 
Tis great to merit, and 'tis wiſe to wear; 
Tis holding up the prize to publick view, 
Confirms grown virtue, and inflames the | 

a e | 
| Heightens the luftre of they age and Uime, 
And Hoes rich ſeeds of worth for awe time, 


+. a 


en chiefs alone, i in helds of daughter 
. fam d, ö 

Of old, this azure Bloom of glory claim'd, 
As when ſtern Ajax pour'd a purple flood, 
The violet roſe, fair daughter of his blood. 
Now rival wiſdom dares the wreath divide, 
And both Minervas riſe in equal pride; 
Proclaiming loud, a monarch fills the throne, 
Who mines fluftrious ndt i in Wen alone. | 


Let ame lacks lovely in Britannia's eyes; 


They coldly court deſert, who fame deſpiſe. 
3 


as . 


Tus INSTALMENT. 299 
For what's ambition, but fair virtue's ſail ? 
And what applauſe, but her propitious gale 
When ſwell'd with that, ſhe fleets before the 
wind 2 ee Oe 
To glorious aims, as to the port deſign'd; 
When chain'd, without it, to the « Iabouring 
bar, 
She toils! ſhe pants ! nor * the tying 
ſhore, 
From her ſublime purſuits, or turn'd aſide 
By blafts of envy, or by fortune's tide: 
For one. that has ſucceeded ten are loſt, 
Of egual talents, ere- they make the coaſt,” 


Then let renown to worth divine incite,” ” 
With all her beams, but throw * beams 


.aright. . | 
Then merit Si and wn downward 

tends, . X 
When godlike glory, like our — de. 
| ſeends, _ 


Ouftom, the garter long n to few, 
And gave to birth, exalted virtue s due: 
Walpole has thrown the Pu. encloſure 
don! 14 WE 
And hi gh deſert enn fair renown. | 
| OG Es 


300 THE INSTALMEN TT: 
'Tho' rival'd, let the peerage ſmiling ſee 
(Smiling, in juſtice to their own degree, ) 
This proud reward by majeſty beſtow'd - 
On worth like ht, whence firſt the peerage 
_ flow'd.. | | 
From n of fate Britannia's bliſs to 
guard, | 
Let ſubjects merit, 1 let kings reward. 
Gods are m/? Gods by giving to excel, | 
And kings moſt like them, 6a rewarding 
aal. | 
Tho! fron the angie nerve, and drawn 
aright, | 
| Short 1s the winged arrow's upward flight; ; 
But if an eagle it transfix on high, 
Lodg'd in the wound, it ſoars into the 


Thus while I ſing thee with unequal 
ND 

And wound perhaps that worth I mean to 
| Kitt K 

Vet Webb myſelf, I. Fo in ROY | 

Not lifted by my genius, but my theme. 


* 
0 — - „ 
* 


% 


— 


THE INSTALMENT. 30 
No more: for in this dread ſuſpence of 
fate, ; T5 
Now kingdoms fluctuate, and in dark de- 

| bate, | E 

Weigh peace and war, now Europe's eyes are 
bent 

On mighty Brunſwick, for the great event, 

| Brunſwick of kings the terror or defence | 

Who dares detain thee at a world's ex- 

_ pence? 


An APOLOGY for PRINCES;/ 
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{ 


REVERENCE due to GOVERNMENT. 
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sr. Mazcarer's Weminfer, 


Before * Honourable 


HOUSE 65 COMMONS, 


Jaxvany the ous 1728.9. 


Veneris 31 die Januarii, 1728. 


* 


_. Ordered, 


TMA the Thanks.of this Houſe be given 
| to the Reverend Dr. Edward Young, 
for the Sermon by him preached: before this Hoiſo 

Veſterday, at St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter; 
and that he be deſired to print the ſame, and that 
Mr. Doddington, Mr. Cary, and My. Gib- - 

ſon, do acquaint him therewith, | 


E. STABLES. - 
Cl. Dom. Com. 


TO THE 


M E M B E RS 


45 Of the Honourable 


Ho USE of COMMONS. 


Ginrrzzax, 


N arolegy fer Aten may Ae peng on 

your loyalty for protection; and 

| the reverence for government, is a reverence . 
for you. But while I mention your dig- 
nity, I may ſeem to forget it, by pre- 
ſuming to ſpeak ta thoſe to whoſe dellbe- 

_ rations ; the princes of the continent liſten 
with altentien, and, we hope, at this 

juncture, with awe : with awe will they 

ever liſten, while your country with lv 
Tou ſhall ever be great in the eyes of 
foreign nations; while dear to the hearts 
of your own; ſo long ſhall you ſhine 
forth the pure fountain of ard; the firm 
patrons of liberty; the faithful council of 
ke crown ; the bright example of loyalty; 
the dread of fereign D ers; the rivals of 
g antient 


# 


The DEDICATION. 


antient worth; and the pattern of that 


to come; or, in one plain expreſſion, honeſt 
men; | | 


Law is the reſtraint of appetite, and. 
defends us from ourſelves ; liberty is the 
reſtraint of power, anddefends us from the 
tyranny of princes ;z council is the reſtraint. 


of error, and defends us from their miſ-- 
takes; /oyalty is the reſtraint of diſobe- 


dience, and defends us from miſtaken li- 
berty ; awe abroad is the reſtraint of 
ambition, and defends the rights of 
Great-Britain, or the ballance of Europe; 
imitation of antieut worth is the reſtraint: 
of ſelf love, and defends «s from any pri- 


vate ends; your ſtanding forth the pat- 
 Jerns of wok come, is the reſtraint of ' 


time's dominion over you, and carries on 
your title to Gare in the glories which: 
all ariſe hereafter ; the character of 
honeſt men, comprehends the whole. 
That gives great authority where there 1s 
not great ability, and where there is, 
breathes ſomething divine. 


From integrity of heart, our national 


_ CharaGteriſtick, riſe honor and privilege, 
your eſtabliſh'd claim: for ſomething 
85 #hoje words muſt import, which men wi 


_a ſafe 


The DEDICATEFORN 
a ſafe conſcience can receive, and enjoy; 
honour, therefore muſt imply deſert; 
privilege, an engagement in, and devo- 
tion to the publick good. Honour, then, 
is the bloom, and privilege the fence of 
merit: a fence thrown round it by Jaw, 
that it may flouriſh unmoleſted, and put 
Forth the more numerous benefits for the 
commion weal. Thus, while ſhrubs are 
left naked, the ſound-hearted oak is ſhel- 
tered in its growth, that it may thrive 
uninjur'd, and anſwer our various de- 
mands on the peculiar uſefulneſs of that 


truly Britiſo tree. Nor can that tree be 


thought an improper emblem of Britiſh 
ſenates, which has ſhelter'd a“ prince in 
its branches; which protects the people 
with its ſhade; and which commands che 


ſeas! in commerce, and i in war. 


The Roman 3 was 4 by che 

| Ganls for an aſſembly of Gods. You, 
(and to your honour I ſpeak it) are dele- 
gares from, and miniſters for the loom, 
the anvil, the anchor, and the plough. 
| Theſe, and all other trades, arts, and 
,rofeflions, lay their fortunes, lives, 
| A" liberty, and religion in m_ 


27 Charles the Second, | | | ; 
bands 5 


He. DE DE AT TQ N 
hands: all they have received from 
God, they entruſt to mortal men; and 
thus give them an opportunity of becom 
ing immortal, by holding ſacred the vaſt 
depoſit, and proving worthy the conſuin- 
mate confidence reposꝰd in. them. 

F: ſpeak with: freedom ; for whateven 
may be ſaid with decency to parents, who 
gave us being, or to friends, Who pro- 
mote.our fortunes, is not improper to 

the truſtees, and guardians. of lh. Wha . 
Gares to mean, what he dares not ſpeak ?_ 
And to whom ſhall we ſpeak with liber- 
ty, if not to the great protectors, | 2 
the great cæamples of it . 


* 


For were it poſſible for any in a Brivifs 
ſenate to ſpeak under awe, reſerve, or. 
reſtraint from aught but decency, and 
truth; he would give a ſpecimen of that 
evil, againſt which we fly to him for pro- 
tektion. He is no Senator, who dares not 
{ſpeak what he thinks: he is no Patriot, 
who dares not act what he ſpeaks: be 
is no Briton, who dares not act, and ſpeak 
what is right, with a noble openneſs of 
heart, and intrepid firmneſs. of hand, 
beyond that of other nations; ; or we 
5 | i DSVE..: 


* 
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have long been flatter d by others, and 
: ourſelves. „ 


83 has the Bra ſenate been re- 
3 the moſt powerful aſſembly in 
the world. And why? becauſe the * 
Free; for power and freedom are one. 
And becauſe the moſt free, therefore, 
 tikewiſe is the Bibi ſenate the faireſt 
ſtage for great abilities ; on which a Tul- 
"ly might have found full ſcope for his 
eloquence, a Ceſar for his ambition, as 
long as ambition was a virtue in him. It 
is the ſeat of Eloquence, becaule the ſeat of 
Liberty, that parent of Elequence thro' all 
ages paſt, and which u be ſo, thro? 
all to come. How prudent, then, how 
Juſt, how grateſul your defence of that 
liberty, which is the ſingle ſource. of 
your power to defend it; the nobleſt 
ſubject to diſplay that power; ; and when 
diſplay'd at full, its moſt important and 
adequate reward ? Like the dominion of 
the ſeas, it ſecures all other bleſſings to 
you; and, to what is dearer, your country. 8 
But liberty, and diſſolution of manners 
in a nation, cannot be long compatible: 
if a vicious people are not ſlaves, the 

*courſe of nature is ſuſpended in their fa- 
_ . 'Vour ; they are ; miraculouſly tate.” A 
flame 


The DEDICATION. 
flame is in the buſh, and the buſh is not 
conſumed. Legiſlators, therefore, can- 
not. too carefully provide for virtue, tho' 
temporal advantages alone were in view. 
Without this care, . 


Venit ſumma dies, & ineluctabile tem- 
Pus. VN 


When look on you as legiſſators, and 
as the great council of prince and people, 
I cannot help conſidering you in a moſt 
atve ful light, in which perhaps, you have 
never before been conſider'd, not even 
by yourſelves. For what is a council? 
the ſupreme of all characters on earth. 
what Honour, what importance, what ſancti- 
15, belonging to it? As to its honour ,, all 
other truſts are only for parts, fame, life, 
or liberty; this is for the whole, What 

confidence, what eſteem from others 
muſt it, then, imply; what fidelity, 
what affection in yourſelves? As to its 
importance counſel is the ſacred fountain; 
all bleſſings, mortal and immortal, are but 
derivations from it: all other things, 
how glorious ſoever, are but ſecondary; 
commerce, good-manners, conqueſt, triumph, 
and peace, are its fair deſcendants only; 


The DEDTCATIHON 
the moſt proſperous people but alks, and 
receives the Blefſing; the moſt powerful 
prince but approves, and executes the 
will of counſel ; that 8 Parent of 
all. 

As to its ſandtity, we well remember 
who is emphatically ſtyl'd the counſellor 
in holy writ. Beſides, human nature, (and 
perhaps the divine) is never ſo auguſt as 
in his ſituation, in his capacity. Counſel 
is as the wife of power; the womb of 
great events; the mother of every praiſe, 
every benefit of human race: all pro- 
ductions of power without it are ſpurious, 
at beſt; often monſtrous, and deform'd. 
Wiſdom, and integrity, are the two pil- 
lars on which it reſts ; love of / berty, and 
freedom of ſpeech, are its heart, and ſoul; 
law is nothing but its reſolutions ; au- 
thority nothing but its miniſter, to carry 
forth thoſe portions of general reaſon, 
 whichit has ſtamp'd into poſitive laws, and 
to make them current through the land ; 


laſtly, national happineſs is nothing oa ne 


ſubmiſſion to its will. 


Vou are, now,. acting in this moſt 
exalted capacity: and at a peculiar criſis; 
| you 
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ou are a mighty court, p e for | 
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But you are ſafe, 


95 vil. ge, 


5 freedom, and ſublime i of 5 It, 


Speaker, „is mo 
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eaſy | 


to that high. ſtation vou zdorn ; 7 a few 


ears in which may turn into 
Frags; ion the much I could now, 
"Juſtice. and with j Joy. For this, 
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The DEDICATION. 
now ſpeak ?) Its 3onth is vigorous in pur- 
ſuit of polite letters, and human 3 
tedge ; the knowledge of human nature 
from men, and of its laws from-books; its 
the moſt proper ule ; its age mature graſps 
at honours, and preferments, which that iN 
moſt proper uſe deſerves ; its evening dil- = 
cerns the vanity of h honours, prefer- ; 
ments, and all tranſitory things ; eaſes it- 
ſelf on the contemplation of what paſſes 
not away; and provides, under the ſha- 
dow of no ignoble retreat, for an im- 
mortality of its merit in the memories of 
men, and for a better immortality in the 
favour of heaven. For the final (which ts 
the only true) underſtanding of every ſen- 
ſible man, whatever mazes it has run in 
the former courſe of life, comes home to 
religion, at laſt ; it will, it maſt end in 
' pleaſure, or pain, from the views of eter- 
nity. The moſt that can poſſibly be ſaid 
of the greateft man that ever liv'd, if void 
of virtue, is, That he gave every © 
« proof, but of beſt, of a ORE 
« capacity.” It is pity 00d, wiſe, 
Bona be ſeparable ems ; but if 
we muſt ſeparate them, a good man is 
{kilFd in the concerns of eternity; a wiſe, 
adds to thoſe the concerns of this life; 
and the great man is he, who with nature, 
"FO." FE. BED "7 
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and fortune on his ſide, carries on his ſkill 
in both thoſe concerns, to the moſt per- 
fect ſucceſs. The beſt /chool of goodneſs 
is due retirement; the beſt /chool of wiſ- 
dom” is your publick | ſcene of the ſtate; 
the belt. e 1001 of greatneſs is both ; is the 
world; is the Whole compaſs of nature; 
- and it is well if we can find it there. T he 
great nan knows what the world 7s, and is 
not chimerical in his motions; he knows 
what it. bould be, and 15 not diſſolute i in 
prafice ; 3, but complies in many things, 
diſſents in more: which is the ſingle 
means of making prudence, and virtue 
| conſiſtent; which claſb in the weak, but 
agree in the truly wiſe, 735 


Thoſe light out- lines ich f ky 
drawn of the moſt illuſtrious human life, 

ou ſir, from hiſtory can tell us to be 
oY, this truth future records may tell 
others from yo: and from m ny, no 
doubt, in that venerable aſſembly, where 

Vn, with ſuch dignity preſide. A per- 
Blot attthority, 'noThining, endowments of 
erſon, parts, or. fortune, can give; no- 
ne gcarig giveit büt an alienation of them; ; | 
for an allowance of perſonal” authority is 
the return which the publick makes, for 
that properiy in ibemſelves, which men 


mee over to ay e uſe.” A large 
2 e 


1 The DEDICATION. 
property of merit in ourſelves, and- 2 


frank alienation of it to our country, is 


the conſummation of a parliamentary cha- 
racter; which leſſens in proportion to its 
diſtance from this only Juſt defemition of 1 it. 


Thus, gentlemen, with all deference 
and humility have I let fall ſome private 
conjectures concerning the dignity of a 
Parliament; as in the following diſcourſe, 
concerning the dignity of a prince the 
ſubject was ſo related, that I could not 
reſiſt it; ſo noblè that I could not for- 
bear running into ſo great length. A 
ſimple love of truth was my guide 
through the whole; of ruth, that only 


thing immortal belonging to our morta- 


lity ; of truth, that ſoul of ſenates, with- 
out which a patriot is but a name, for his 
eſſence is, to build the publick welfare 
on /olid foundations; and falſhood is moſt 
periſhable ; a falſbood never grows old, 


but to the great ſorrow of its parent, is 


cut off in its youth. Therefore a love of 
truth will, I hope, recommend to your 
indulgence, and protection, the otherwiſe 
mean endeavours of, Gentlemen, 


With all duty and ſubmiſſion, 1 

Feb. the oth, © | Your moſt-obedient, 10 16! 
1728-96 / | and moſt humble ſervant; 

745005 EDpWARDO YouNG, 
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r PETER IL and part of the 17th verſe, 
Being part of the Epiſtle for the Day. 


Honour the King. 


"ATI@NS. are of various characters, 
as well as men; this is frequent, and , 
warm in political debate. We can amicably 
converſe. with thoſe of a different religion, 
rarely ſo with thoſe of a different faction: 
politicks, in. general,. are. no-great friend to 
religion: religion itſelf without charity is to 
be fear d; doubtleſs, then, . nnn - 
ticks my? threaten much evil. 

Now to be uncharitable, that is, violent, 
zathe very merit of politicks; and a merit ſo 
great as to ſuperſede all other. An intempe» 
rate zeal for a party, is a full expiation for the 
breach of laws human, and divine. The 
terms of good and bad are transferr'd from our 
moral, to our political capacity: whence it 
inevitably follows, that the ſame perſons at the 

" P 2 lame 


318 An Apology for Princes; or, 


ſame time, muſt be the 5%, and the — 
with different ſets of men; which ſo far 
gings down all diſtinction of right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, as abſolutely to confound the 
weak ; and to confirm the wicked by a full 
perſuaſion of an univerſal depravation; and 
to. /tavtle the few that retain their integri ty. 
Tahhus our political merit goes far toward 
the deſtroying all other; if, therefore, that is 
not real itſelf, we are quite empoveriſli'd, and 
left without any merit at all. And how no- 
toriouſly have many of all ranks been deter- 
min'd, in their politicks by temporal views ? 
Tis avow'd in ſo many, that tis ſuſpected in 
all. Now, what is the natural conſequence of 
this modern ſtate of things? even what we 
feel; mutual contempt,- hatred, violence, and 
ignarance; which lead directly to ruin: nu. 
tual contempt, becauſe there's little merit; mu- 
jo penn becauſe” that little merit is fierce, 
d injurious; violence, becauſe that is che 
2 recommendation: and ignorance, be- 
cauſe, ſince blind violence can ſo pow fully 


recommend; to labour after attainments of 
any kind," is ſuperſluous trouble. Laſtly; pro- 
zable ruin, hebauſe violence, and ignorance 
are like u fue by might; as drendful in the 
An (+3 14 | E i ſight 


The Reverence due to Government. 319 


fight of reaſon, and more s fatal in their con- 


RR 7:9 
What numbers rally into 6 this 65 of par- 


ty, without knowing ſo much as the general 


principles, much leſs the particular intentions 


of them? Partys are no more without their 


faults, than perſons; and he that will run 
their utmoſt lengths, muſt be a very weak, or 
a diſhoneſt man. But granting a thing fo rare 
as a blameleſs ſlate- party; yet violence is ſtill 
wrong, becauſe ineffeftual. Who ſo ſanguine 
as to conceive his paſſion, argument, or au- 
thority, ſhall ever heal the long, tranſmitted, 

_ eonftitutional, and therefore, probably, in- 
curable diviſions among us? "Air 8 40 
not heal, they muſt infſam. 

But beſide theſe general reaſons 1 RI 
erting a party-ſpirit, which is one inconteſta- 
ble cauſe of our degeneracy; all politichl dif- 
pute is at beſt but a natural digreflion from the 


duty of this 95 85 not to ance of our e 


3 ſy. 52831 
The bey of the iy, is a Helke ſorrow? 

ſorrow for a royal martyr's ſufferings 3 and 

ſorrow for a nation's guilt. Martyr carrys.ih 

it all that is good; royal; alla that is great: 

5 * * then, ſhall we ſufficiently:lament: Him ? 

„ 20 4 Principally, 
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Principal, by, <Rnchiving.uf juſt, ſenſe of 
Rh 2 571280 RX icrrmslot aids brow 
* Firſt, 'hergfore, J. ſhall ſpeak, of the dig- 
Vi 2 good S e Rut how. hall we ſuf⸗ 
kciently Jament 5 the . guilt, 9. Princi⸗ 
c ly, by! conceiving a Juſt ſenſe. of its duty. 
| "Secondly, therefore, 1 ſhall. ſpeak. of the 
duty of ſubjects,,—Now. both the martyrg 
ſuf, ferings, and the nation's guilte, call loud 
for national mourning . on this day And 6 thenct, 
| the inſtitution of its ſolemnity. % „ 
Thi irdly, therefore, with . name, : 
| I ſhall conclude the diſcourſe, tiles F tf 
i: This moſt natural deduction om: the domy 
is no leis natural from the text; honour the 
| king. Honour implys dignity in ene : 
which is my fr head; honour. explained, 
reſolyes itſelf ; into the ſeveral parts of our, auer. 
Which is my ſecond, and, N. Py tranſ 0 ; 
exacts national ſorrow, and } humilia 
which i is my. third. r 8 5 l 28 ellen 
+ But what 18 natural, ſometimes, ſeems Sen . 
mon in its lind, and therefore. is not common 


in its 2 Elle, why, ſtate. -contefts Keren, 
Why 1 pain jo dulged'on, a dy of abſingues 
Ti: res, excited on, a. da, of bulletin, 

e ee, 
"AC | 2 1 


Pr Gp! heels? i for Tr _—_ 
word, this ſolemnit ſrobſerved, to furniſh | 
Ann 70 its Nee BY = =_ 
dignity of goo# privites, (of, which T am, , | 
to peak, ſeems to have ſome ont Kh 8 | 
I ſay of good princes, out of regard to. the 
ad, and to reajart. Fo: or A martyr, m de 
good; and virtue in AlL i is the beſt title to 2 
crown: -without. ',  congueſt . is 'ufurpation x 
election is miſtake ; 4 inheritance. 18 running | 
in debt to the merit of anceſtors, for the 
chenden a prince puts on Doing good. is a 
princeꝰ's calling, wearing glofies is the premium 
for his illuſtrious toils; princes, and planets 
muſt travel, as well as Hina. | 
Good princes are of che higheſt” dignity, 
e > civil, and religi o Their natural 
dignity | has perhaps, never been fully ono 
ſider d. I Back it to riſe from the 4a Hefen 


A 


they are'vf,/ and the advantage, they l The © 
naturally, as princes. They are Abos d „ {4s 
ſuch), to. Rroniger paſſin for glory, a a more ee 1 
rious Temper, - : moe "devotion, . more al, i 
learning, and: For! "irene, than. Qther, en z. 

5 mean, that to 10% they h are conger gz, 
n aich ſit stich, than I Noo 


han eien 
15 Tae more 22 the proof of ſome 
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ME... "Ah Apology for Horner 3 or, © 
of theſe may ſeem, the more e 3 and, 7 
pet the leſs welcome. as 

- Firſt, Their Palſton for zbry.. | This is 

kindled by their gentrous blood ; blown up by 
publick fame; and fomented' by their: power: 2 
power feeds it with high hopes; and their cn 
 ſhicuous Pation deters them from letting it lan- 
guiſh ſo full in the eye of all mankind. Now 
a paſſion for glory i is the ſtrongeſt motive to 
virtue in time, and even with 'g20d mien, Prax. 
ſecond to that in eternity. "4 393% 

And as their paſſion for Rery! 1s sees 
| cheir' proſpect | of it is fairer than other mens. 
They arrive at it with ore eaſe ; they enjoy 
it with more advantage and they retain it with 
more ſecurity.” As to the ft, that high de- 
ſcent which kindles it, directs it by kindred 
examples, aſſiſts it by a family- experience in 
great atchievment, and puſhes it on with a 
native authority in them. 1 1 hey are born with 
an authority, Which is the reſult of old age in 
others; and with an authority Which men value 
mot, as other things, becauſe it comes from 
far. Their blood rowling down from high, 
Hike a river from a hill, cuts. its way to virtue 


Ng. 


-thro', greater Uiſeulties, Secondly, They en- 


6 Joy their glory with more advantage; for the 
2 * world 


# 
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world gives bloß the moſt liberal applauſe, 
Who are above their emulation, und whorare 
able to return the moſt ample reward. Third: 
ly, They retain it with greater ſecurity; be- 
cauſe, tis more ſhameful to degenerute, than 
to be ſimply baſe; ; becauſe, their ſpirit increaſes 
as they go greater lengths; and becauſe, great 
atchievment, that ſource of their glory, is like 
wiſe a witneſs, and herald of their power; and 
to ſhow their power, there is a pride in all: 
hence evil princes, if bad means fail for an of- 
tentation of their power, are ſometimes tempted 
to do great good which not dbſery'd, con- 
founds hiſtory, and . us inconſiſtent cha- 
racters of princes. e enn, 
Secondly, princes are on mere Sig | 
compos d temper than others; from their large; 
and important objects of thought, yes 
a poiſe togthe mind; and from that atoe in 
perſons, and grandeur in things Nan 
which give it a ſolemnity. For grandeur is 
nothing but a ſumptuous, and elegant gravity. 
Their familiarity with great ſcenes, counſels, 
and events deſtroys to them thoſe cauſes of 
tumultuous ſpirits in others.” Moreover, their 
own perſonal grandeur, and majeſty is of a- 
Me in natures, and He, with YR ck: 
4 1 5 6 „ ch aan 


A Ma ele en Hriuces q uh, 1 
| arg {though ſometimes cepſus by the weak) 
any a juſt, vb teſtimony of a conſcience, 
that they deſerveſ che crown they wear. A 
prince; without mxioſty i but a common man, 
ang lool like one NN had borrowed his dia- 
dem, Caſar retain da care for the preſerva- 
tion, of main after he: had ſeſign d the care 
ttb 190100 218W wary Jana 
bid. hardly, ring are diſpoſed to Achorian, 
From that compes d temper ſpbken of; but 
ore from the gonſideration, that they! 
bave, received. more from Heaven, and haue 
Et farther ta æxpect on earth than other men. 
For human deſires will aſcend; and if not in- 
tercepted by temporal views, aſpire at eternal. 
Hence, princez, after great things finiſb'deither 
in peace or wary, having none equa] to ſucceed; 
have, ſometimes, abſolutely thrown 1% the 
world, impatient ęf that emprinefsthey; felt in 
their inc ʒ ani turned; reciuſe, to fill them 
Wich, the contemplationsof. Heaven. Of des 
vVotion in princes, 5We have no greater inſtance 
than the martyx of this day. Nen 119 05 
Feu rthly, they are diſpos'd to the promotion 
o karuitge As it d ſerves to direct them in 

Hg reed em cha medtiumao, bythe 
lights * : W them tu 


N v irtues 


virtues / 2 NG „ 
cordz to tranſmit thoſe virtues to poſterity, "nd 
make their names immortal: 91 H hey Au; 
and their names ptrifh. Ot dis dhe ſecond 


Coferits che moſt itduftifors: inne- wats 

thought the maſter of the world an Weerddr title, 
10 the father of patrons," and friend of Jearite 
men. Power wants counſel, fidelity, and 
praiſe; learning wants fupport, protection, and 
reſt; nature has ſtruck 4 ae and 'eftab- 


 liſhed'a'traffick between them. The prince 


promotes their knowledge, they fuſtain his 
power; nor are there any ſecond inſtruments 
on earth that can advance either of theſe great 
ends ſo well. The promotion of learning, is 
as that of commerce, or huſbandry; it is ef- 
couraging a branch of their own revenùe; for 


while ſubject s cultivate their minds nnd kant. 5 


ledge, princes, reap the harveſt. 8 
A Fifthly, they're diſposd to IS 6t 
virtue; and religion; as the ſtrongeſt columns 
of their temparal thrones; and beſt titles to 
their eternal. But have not amen the fame 
motives in fed? 2 Ves, the ſume in find, 
but not in degrees 11, Pilnebs have more i 
ſtake on Earth tb kindle their eat fot religith 
on which its preſervation! depends 4 2 U, "they 
- T7 Ni; can 
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ns e armen b. | 
can more ehe promote ĩt; AY if they 
do, a proportionably larger reward is laid up 
for them in Heaven. Now from each of theſe 
three, their motius gathers ffrength, beyond 
that of other men, pouring into their minds 
hopes full of immortality. e are a prince's 
natural advantages, which claim our veneration; 
but ſecondly, there is a  counter-ballance of 
diſadvantages which claim our affection; or 
ſuch a tenderneſs of diſpoſition towards 4 
as is due to merit in diſtreſs. 

Their diſadvantages are, the want of 0 
92 equal Ke an and OY fhelter with 
__ men. | 
Firſt, princes: have but few hoperi But is 
it not from the maturity of their fortune; as 
autumn has few flowers? And want not other 
men hopes, as much from being at the bottom, 
as they from being at the top of things? Ves; ; 
but then theſe have little to loſe ; they have few 
fears alfo. | Now princes abound as much in 
fears, as they fail in hopes.” And human hap- 
pineſs-i is a deluſion, which hope, by di/ance 

enjoys; poſſeſſion ' ruins, by opprodeh, Hope 
. in all the joys which laviſh Imagina- 
tion can ſupply, poſſeſſion is cut cloſe to the 


r * to ſheer redlitys. — 
But 


The FI oa at a 


But grant poſfeſſion its ut oft,” (and its ut⸗ 

moſt princes enjoy 3) yet is there in Gur na- 
tures a fecret ſpring impatient of reſt, (meant; 
perhaps, as an indication of an Immortal fou 
5 makes it much more delightful to pro⸗ 
ced in little things, than to be at a ſtand in 


rſh ' Hence; ſome princes have deſcended 


from their proper ſphere, to ſcenes that ad- 
mitted of advance, tho! in purſuits but little 


to their reputation, Ito gratify this natural 


appetite of the human mind. "Nos, the player, 
the fidler, the charioteer, is a notorious in- 
| ſtance of this, S200 ae ane - 400K 
Secondly, princes have few Friends, — 
no equals. Men approach them with deen: 
men carry, to courts, rather their heads, than 
their hearts. And where hearts are wanting, 
human faces, are but a ſet of pictures, human 
voices, as the whiftling of the wind: thus 
princes want not only friends,” but nien. It is 
a throng? 4 ſolitude, a crowd of abſent petſons 
about them: Kings have no company. Flattery 
keeps them not only at a diſtance from others, 
but from themſelves. - Nor is folemn” council it- 
| fl always to be relied on: in counefls throtigh 
al ages, ſome underſtandings do not not go; ſome 
* Wrong thro® the imperfection of their 
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3 dfniufpalogy for Princas z 
make ; and ſome are wrangs ſet 13 
of:dehign v deſigu: which cuts off the commu- 
nication between our real ſentiments; and a 
prince: His power makes him a prey : becauſe 
he can male the ſortunes pf others, his oon is 
im danger; and his natural appetite of friend- 
Hip is ſamiſhed, by turning all about him into 
gain. Non en enn bdo, moss! 

Af i nl, a prince ſhould: lift 
up: any above «ſubject. to make him a friend; 
this friendſhig is often attended with no leſs 
danger, than the moſt deſperate will run ſor 
love. Love, which opens another, and moſt. 
melancholy ſcene of their diſadvantage: the 
countleſs, and unſpeakahle joys flowing from 
that ſource, belong to the property of ſubjects, 
not the preragative of kings ; they are not de. 
termined by choice, but by prudence 3 they; | 
wed not ſo properly a aun, As adefige ; ; their 

nuptial is little more than a covenant between 
_ two nations; tieir perſons: are: the pledges. of 
publick: faith g and conſequently; the ſupreme. - 
bleſſing af human life they pay as a tribute to 
Wie N ſtctionrim: it. Hence s 
al, — Dappyig'c the angre: a ee . 
hani ſenit ahere n n d 16973 
n * 


De Reverence- die ro Guvernmett. 3 
Aird princes wanteq ual/altey ih others. 
Firſzofrom inrpectations; . Selfove thinks! 
' Uk ib its due which others dan beftows! Hence 
all expe? front princes nd can alli be ſatis - α 
hed q if not, the: fepulſed ae inorè angry, 


than the favonred are grateful! For great 


thanks, they think, argues little merit of the 
favour conferr'd. Beſides, the favours of 1} 
princes, as death bed benefactions, are tlie 

leſs valuied, becauſe they nf be parted with 
to: me. The repuls'd, in the mean time, 
are high in reſentment, to ſpeak their merit; 
gratify their paſſion end to make out of 
thein deep ſanſe uf paſt m a _ 


6 ſecond ſhelter they ai dee 8 
tlom'y from the power of doing much evil. The 
heathens complain they knew not for what 
to pray, and one of the wiſeſt of them ſays, 
(verynremarkably) that one would: riſe Wh 
would teach them that leſſon. The reaſon of 
their complaint was; that men perverſely turn 

gaod into evil. Now no good ſo liable to 
that perverſion as potorr. The firſt happi-d 


_ the-/ecandy not to be: able: Great p.. ia 
great danger; nor ſecures ou more fr 
. others 


2 ſuoceſs . 3} tg EN he 


neſs,: indeed, is not to be guiing t deb i 
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ethert, than it expoſes us to ourſelves ; to vi- 
olence of appetite, and impotence of will, Be- 
ſides, high power brings with it a neceſſity 
for many cares, but leſſens the diſpoſition to 
chem; and to neglect them is guilt. 

A third ſhelter princes want is from the ge- | 
neral eye; which makes what guilt they have, 
the publick mark. Thrones open the eyes, 


and what is worſe, ſhut the hearts of men. 
Princes faults are moſt ſeen by others, and 


leaſt own to themſelves, of any mens. No- 
thing is fo publick as the private actions of 


princes; ; becauſe mens being in their ſecrets 
is a glory too great to be conceaPd. Princes 
deter cenſure, the beſt guard of virtue, and 


by their ſplendor exhale adularion, (from 
all char is fordid,) that denen nurſe of 


Dice. 


"Theſe are ſome of: a prince's aifltrantiges; 
you ballance them with his "glories 3” rather 
fay you increaſe them. For what is their vaſt 
revenue, but a declaration of vaſt wants? 
What, great authority, but à covenant for 
great duty ? what, adulation, but aſking” fa- 
vours for an injury! what are guards, but 


donfeſſions of danger? what, pomps eternal, 
bur as lights in the eye of him that would go 


** * 2 to 


to reſt ? ſo that empire is like old age, which 
all will deſire, and of which all muy com- 
plain. In proportion to the largeneſs of 
princes fortunes, the ſhadows are larger that 
fall from them, I mean their misfortunes; a 
ſubject can part with nothing more valuable 
than life; he that loſes a crown thinks life of 
no value; thinks it a comfort to die. Life 
fades at empire, as a ſire at the ſun. More- 
over the misfortunes of princes as rarely move 
compaſſion, as their ſucceſſes, love; a cooler 
affection of the heart, a ſort of ſpeculative 
forrow waits on them in one, as a e 
Joy in the other... 


In daring to been ad | being able to 
rmount theſe diſadvantages, conſiſts yes fe- | 


bat branch of princes natural dignity.” 

- Secondly, princes are of the highelF civil 
dignity. Proving thir may lie under the im- 
putation of making a queſtion of what is rea- 


"ily allow'd ;——allow'd, alas not ſo 1 


roughly under ſtood, by all. An 

— ſupreme law is the peoples, e 3 
the ſupreme dignity his who-moſt promotes 
tie welfare, which is the prince. This dig- 
mity ſupreme, e' er a prince is choſen, is thin 
p40" "ps numbers, of the moſt deſerving 


among 
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1 Princet ʒ er 

among the peoples when choſen, each reſigns 
1 ſhare, to make up reuenue 6 
ry. tor cm, Which revenue is fu+ 
0 eror . A that « other of wealsh for that is but 
proportion'd to the expence of princes; and. 
ſome of 


thus often leaves. them, poorer chan 


_ - their. Tubjeds. FO 16, therefore, we pay them, 
not t with-dignity, we pay them with. nothing, 


2 the g greateſt the ſeyereſt duty. For what 

is f throne ? ? *tis-expos'd, itſelf, for the-ſheltet | 
af others ; FF it. ſtands the mark. of admiration 
indeed, and of ſtorms. How great, to admit 
the concern of millions to a ſingle breaſt ; and 
turn c out ſelf-love for its reception dete take a 
whole people for his, children, and-alienare 


his ern, 2 the publick.?. to eee 


of ewe nch that reſtraio, hi 


n, of jaltice for, others 3 moſt 
a part of "his, en f and to lead armiæs. 
te bis own. he but, bis; ſubiech, aud: 


ain6ng wal aps, his oppoſers, afety f? 
mo theſe 15 = moſt: 
deſerved. tc to: 2 5 
itte it 
Er no 8 85 5 
unte be 
1 ech — iy IT 
iw. of 


The Reviveiits 2 is — | 353 
& :A'throne is a poſt of anxiety, toil, danger, | 
temptation, envy, ànd (I had almoſt faid) of 
ſervitude;/to:the publick good?” And thall it 
not be = poltof bonaur tb, 4s "Ing, text di- 


44 FF” 1 


jects: a Mendscall above, the uten, 
rivildignity is entirely their wn. 
Nor are they only above us, which is al- 
low'd ; but far above” us, which ſome have 
diſputed. Subjects, from the loweſt to the 
higheſt, - preſs gradually on one another ; but 
there is a mighty interval between the higheſt, 
and a prince: at the higheſt ſubject, the chain 
ends: The prince is ſeparate, cut off as an 
ifland/;-and ſurrounded by a ſea of power. 4 
_ © Thirdly," good princes are of the hi gheſt re- 
ligisus dignity. I mean more, than as they are ſu- 
premo in all caufet civil, and acclefiaſtick. Wrong 
Ei not, then, the ft upreme ecelefaaſti, hs by tl thi 18. 
aſſertion ? hO: for example 1 is more prersiand, 
than preeept j beckuſe t men liver more in der, 
ferenee to others opinions, than their own 
reaſon 3" and/ becauſe example is, as it were, a, 
piccope which we” gie ourleſves Now a; 
| pritive'b>txcamplt is mo; 191 "prev NY 


prey 
ug da 


thardſoergs £6 double the funktion of 
and promiſe it temporal, 48 "heaven, eternal 
an: Ag reward. 


by, 


A Apology for Princes; or, 
l Another's e. wr an argunient, 
* prince's is an authority. Fiat 
Nor promote they reli Mon by RY 
but trebly by their power,” Thence, 1K, draw- 
ing rewards for others virtue; 2dly, inſtru- 
ments, and energy for their own; and 3dly, 
their execution of the laws, without Which all 
laws human and divine, little more n —4 
braid us with our guilt. . 
Then their high deſcent, and Stunde, 1 
ſpires a largeneſs of | heart, and elevation of 
mind to 'this good end, which others can't 
reach; and their greater "intereſt in it makes 
them puſh it on with greater vigour, Hence 
the prieſt and king, in ſome” nations, have 
been joined in the ſame perſon.” . 
In ͤa word, good princes are as much We 
ſr ſubjects, as great good in fat? is above 
great good in will. God indeed may equally 
accept both; but the world can't equally en- 
joy them. Therefore, the world, which is 
the gainer, will, I hope, allow them the high- 
eſt religious, as well as . 1 
nity, e __ agar ng may be ſomewhat 
new. bil, nie iti. 419¹⁹⁰ 
In this hence their right is truly br; ; 


i 70 e 8 be as unlimited monarchs as 
: FA 1 
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they pleaſe. By this they teach their doctors 
religion, and their ſenators wiſdom; by this 
they are more effectually heads of the church, 
than by their crowns ; and more properly, 
than, by their fleets. and armies, defenders of 
the faith. But ſince both titles meet. in them, 
how great, how indiſpenſable our duty which 
is the ſecond general head of this diſcourſe. 
Our duty conſiſts of three branches, good 
will, good wards, and good behaviour. Preſs'd 
in time, I ſhall ſpeak. only of goed words, 
which is the leaſt material branch of the three, 
If therefore this ſhall appear to be of great 
conſequence, your inference is plain as to the 


other two. Here, I ſhall endeayour to efta- 


bliſh a due reverence for government; that 
principal pillar of a ſtate, and inherent right 


of dominion ; which ſtands charg'd with the 


: dare, of all things human, and divine. 


Firſt, I ſhall give nee motive for this 


TONS TANG e KF 5475 8 N 


+1 Rhganfilagos, all ages has Ds go-. 


yernars, and thrown, a glory round their 


Powers, to make Way for obedience by vene⸗ 


ration. Hence forms, and ceremonies, whoſe 


o/tentation. is. their virtue; hence, robes, en- 
| Sant SANT and pomp of office, whoſe. or, 


4 4 nament | 
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— to pate 3 were the peo- 
ple of the true God leſs zealous for the dignity 
of dominion, as far as truth would permit; 
but confirm d, and render d ſuperſuous the 
former authoritys by their own. Both old and 
new teſtament are the moſt loyal writings in 
the world; both cry, in general, as my text, 
in particular, Honour the king. Whatever has 
been the practiſe of mankind, bir has been 
univerſally their decree z and their decrees tell 
us what is right; for men decree in deli- 
deration, and wiſdom-; eee in "_ 
ſion, and prejudice. 
Honour the ling; cer the: — « 


_ proof of his on concern in that / inſtitution, 
The oyl, is called God's oyl ; the aath of 
allegiance, God's oath; and the perſon, 
God's anointed, - Nor is it a little to the glory 
of crown'd heads to be vouchſaf d the diſtin- 
| 31 x of our ſaviour, the Cris. 1 

7 © $187 15 norton giz * 

__ b Schaan 9 


"of 


ahcinting appointed by God hinmfelfy; is: a = 


 fdineſs to execute, and largeneſo ef heart to 
ſatisf che various demands of their exalted 
ſtation and duty. As ſoon as Saul was anoint- 


chang d him into another. man, And why, 4 


> 

& 

4 . \. 
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WE as never bee obſer ved, to the pre- 


ne purple that the oi was ade a. 


— firitual-influenges hen ir, eee 


nb he Hob Gif, Rae (Our 
Saviour; of whom it is ſpokenz, becauſe. his 
kingdoni was not of this world, never re- 
oe ed the literal nene but the ſpiritual 


onlyb); e eu ISIS wo och 


11 By the h Oh is meant ſuch gifts as 


quali fy princes for the diſcharge of their office; 


courage to command, pradence to determine, 


ed, q 'tis 


% gave him a. new: heart, and 


tv doubt fon tlie benefit of the hole people. 
And ſilicethe fame reaſon ſubſiſts im all ages 
andinations :( unleſsc forfsited y particularly) 


ich y ſhould we (think ibis a perſanauliindulgence 
to Sani and not: a geuenal endq ment of all 
whogecive a erown in the featoblgnd ο 


-6Bubivvit: not am argument that Got: confers 


fot iefpifuibprueRtinrge many prifices 
Sit bdt little indications of them? No; all 
8 is reſiſtible; reſiftibiti when offer'd, : 


* 


338 An Apology for Princes; or, 
by malignity of temper; and extinguiſhable, 
when received, by careleſſneſs of uſe. But, 
thence, we can no more infer that God is 
wanting to this inſtitution; than that he is . 
wanting to baptiſm, from our e viola- 
tion of its folemn vows. | 
The ſecond influence was bmg a a title 
to ſubmiſſion, and obedience. » I have ſaid, ye 
are Gods; and, thou ſhalt not revile the Gods : 
are texts in ſcripture intimating, that God's 
own authority eſpouſes, joins, and nn wot 
of his vicegerents below. 

A good prince is a guardian, a friend, a 
tutor, a father, a law, an example, a God 
- (fays God himſelf) of his people. God vouch- 

ſafes to be call'd a prince himſelf, and to call 
princes Gods. Only then, to continue God's 
own metaphor, ill words towards cee a 
Baſphemief againſt tem. 
But, ſetondly, though they 4 not — 
10 ſtrorig # term, yet are there; among others, 
two powerful reaſons why we n be tender, 
and cautious in our cenſures. ee 
The firſt, from e tte 00 
"princes diſadvantages, who are mot" liable to 
i Ge nee us. bs 5 21940997 903 11 291107 
För to be free from all poſſible, tay plauſt- 
Ka cenſure (confidering” how able the world is 


2 Lo in 


be ,* 
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in 1 the wrong) 2 prince muſt not only be in⸗ 
nocent, but pleaſe all. An abſolute impoſſi- 
bility | The guilty will clamour, even becauſe | 
he is innocent; the envious, becauſe he is 
bountiful; the haughty, becauſe they miſs his 
favours z the favourite, becauſe he is not la- N 
viſh. Few virtues, but in the ſelfiſn, may 
create ill- will; no virtues, but by the crafey, 
may. be conſtrued into crime. 

This is, by no means, ſo much a ſubje@”s | 
_ calamity. He has not ſuch numbers to pleaſe, 
ſuch different intereſts- to reconcile, ſuch va- 
rious expectations to ſatisfy, or ſuch invidious 
duties to diſcharge. High merit blames not 
him if it fails of its reward; deep guilt fears 
not him for the completion of its puniſhment. 
He creates not equal envy by his ftation, 
equal miſtake by his conduct, equal ambi- 
tion in oppoſers, or equal hopes from his 
defeat. He has not equal power of doing 
much evil, nor ne of ing equal 
| ſuſpicions of. 36.7) 4, - a 
"Now the juſt, and natural eee | 
for theſe diſadvantages of the prince, is a pro- 
portionable caution, and forbearance of ſur- 
miſes in the people: and, indeed, unleſs by 
ſuch, a, tender diſpoſition in us, princes are 
. ide be rom ly, nay partly, 

* | 2 2 2. | " 
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| to blame; ; they muſt, often, be. conbur'd when 
abſolutely without fault. Who, then, on 
other terms, would Hoop to dominion ? who 
would be ſo wretched as to wear a crown ? ? 
It is not meet that a prince ſhould be in 
a. worſe. condition than his ſubjects; who are 
as liable to m flake, as. * to * e, 5 
them. Which i is my | 
Second reaſon for caution in our Wales: 
of him. Had not a prince the mention'd 
diſadvantages, we ſhould be liable to fall into 
groundleſs prejudices; from ignorance, through 
diſtance; from envy, through ſubordination; 
from deſire of change, through neceſſities, or 
deſire of tumult, through vice. From natu- 
ral malignity, civil emulation, pique to mini- 
ſters, or from i imputing the faults of the per- 
fon to the prince. From error, through 0 
ſion, iar bee, incapacity, or credulity. 
From credulity in, fear of, affection to, or 
| expectation from men worſe than ourſelves: 1 
dare affirm there is ſcarce a bad, or weak 
quality in the mind of man, but may prove . 5 
| inſtrumental to this deluſion. Nay, ſome 
tinics 8000 qualities are made acceſſary to 15 
* Hat a world of enemies has power ? Great . 
mil is uick to take offence; 3 little merit to 
fear ar Juice 3 3 the proud thi think. it magnanimity | 
SID AIE ICS 7 1 "ID 177111 


| | | to 


to oppoſe ; the ill. naturꝰ d, pleaſure; the poor 
have a natural quarrel with the wealth of 
power; the vitious with its virtues; 35 and the - 


ignoble with its glory: and what is more me- 


Jancholy, men of riches, talents, and birth, are 


ſometimes tempted to conſpire. with. their op- 


poſites, by thinking that power is held by 


others, in their own wrong. All that deſire 
change are foes to government; all that are 


uneaſy deſire change; z and all that are ambi⸗ * 


tious are uneaſy. A 


1 +> 
= * 


What are the chief 3 25 roliticat 
remonftrance ? Anger, and ſuſpicion : neither 


reputable. . The weakeſt. are moſt ſubject. to 
anger, as they have leaſt reaſon to govern it; 


and as they have the moſt to fear; for men 


are angry with all that puts them in a fright. 


Suſpicion. has three bad ſources, ill-will, igno- | | 


rance, and puſillanimity.; 3 and as bad effects; 


Its diſpoſes. kings to tyranny; 5. ſubjects to, ſedi- 


tion; wiſe men to irreſolution; and fools to 


madneſs: 3 real, tis often a defect of the 
head; if pretended, of the heart. And it is 


often pretence. Some have talents ;to-ſhow, 


and theſe. aye | no more real quarrel with 


< power a than. an archer, with his mark. Some 
find their account in oppoſition, and theſe 
have no more real quarrel with the political, 


23 than 
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chan that artiſt with a body Halutal, who dif- 
ſects it for gain. P 8 77% 

But granting men begin in Nb dy 
may end in prejudice. For tho? men enter into 
a. point through error, they 1 will not, always, 
quit it when better inform d. When it ceaſes 
to be their country's cauſe, (becauſe once 

eſpouſed,) it becomes their own ; their credit, 
their paſſion, perhaps their intereſt is engaged 
_ inrit. ”Tis therefore to be fear'd they would 
- be glad to have their accuſations juſtified, and 
_ their prophecies fulfilled. That is, they would 
be glad of the miſmanagement they pretend to 
| deteſt, All immoderate zeal is paſſion, all 
paſſion is ſelf-love, 855 no Ive? is e _- 
publick god. 
HBeſides, it is Waal difficult for them 
to know if they are ſincere or not. For they 
- that hate mal- adminiſtration "moſt, have, 
- often, ſo far! an affection for * as It furniſhes | 
occaſion for their cenfures, which carry the 
e A 
2 grant men Ancere, and that they "know 
Are ſo 3, yet knowledge is as feqülfite as 


Their Knowledge wirf test Mth 
e al 9 £ 85 Ne bam 


7 F or how often hear v we tlie en a mi 6. 
e, of whi ch, * neither know the 


remote 


\ 
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remote ouſes. nor preſent notive, nor its degree 
of force, nor the actors intention, rior the na- 
ture of the- «conſequence. Either of which is, 
ſometimes, fufficient to juſtify an ill-appear- 
ing action, and to return calumniators the 
guilt they beſtowed upon it. Princes often 
neceſſarily dwell, like their great maſter, in 
clouds, and thick darkneſs : : and what ſtrange 
apparitions will men fancy chey ſee in the 
dark ? Severe alternative Princes councils if 
known, are often diſappointed; 3 if unknown, 
always condemn d. Tho' clouds and dark- 
neſs are round about him ; righteouſneſs,” and 
Judgment may be the habitation of his ſeat. * © 
But farther ſtill, and (perhaps to the ſur- 
prize of an audience leſs knowing than this,) 
I affert, That princes are not only guiltleſs 
of many faults which are often laid to their 
2 oy charge, but ſometimes of thoſe too, (in Aa 
| « very great degree, ). which they aQually 
ec commit,” Of which I ſhall Nabe moſt 
evident inſtance from ſcripture. ; * 
We are told, T Chron. xxi. that 4b 
e the people 1 Which bei! ing an a on | 
© prids,* and directly contrary” td Gos com. 

mand; he ſent a peſtilence which? raged thro' 
the land, and ſwept away 70000 of hel people. 


on T0 
Had this been done in A We generation, 


Q UG - 


1 * . - 


e 105 
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the prince would have been told, „that he 


was fallen from grace, and therefore from 


« dominions!?: That he had occaſioned the 
death of many innocents, b ee his 
on ſhould make atonement for it. 
But at the 2d of Sam. xxiv. we find they 
would have reaſon'd wrong. For there, tis 
ſaid, the anger of the lord: was kindled- againſt 


ISRAEL, and he moved David againſt them to 


Jay, go, number Iſrael and Fudab. — The caſe, 


therefore, was this. Ifrael had provoked 


God, probably by zepoſing more confidence 
in their numbers, than his protection. On 
which. David was tempted, and God ſuffered 


bim to fall, by withdrawing his grace, that 


the people might have their pride made the 
immediate cauſe of their humiliation, by the 
peſtilence that followed. Subjects are ſome- 
times commended for declining; faults which 
they, can't commit; * prinees often are con- 
demned for W n inks: they 
can't decline. e 3 

Hence it appears FRY orgies crimes are 


not always imputable to themſelves alone; 


that they are not ſimply voluntary, but Judi 


cia for the correction of a people; and, there, 


fore, more chargeable on thoſe that 'occa/ion, 
than on thoſe Who put them in execution. 
N 18 new 


« 4 
— 
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35 rom this follows a doctrine ſomewhat 
new, nor quite to our nationdl' taſte; v. 
That the faults of princes mould move us 
Ack rather toi repentance, {1 than cenſure: 755 and, | 
cc that reformation of themſelves. ſhould be 
| 6 the ſubjects t expedient for amending | 
their governors; leſt while they conceive 
that they are proſecuting another's. guilt, they 
e ſhould be only transferring their anon.” 
How: dreadful to plunge ine extremities through | 
miſtake, and to do ourſelves imagin'd. juſtice, 
by throwing (like Brennus, the. barbarian, or 
thoſe of this day,) the ſiuord into the ſcale ? 
A ſet of men that were for a dutiful prince, 
and an exorbitant people. The bing was 2 
good man with ſome faults, his immediate 1 
Fe bad men with, few merits, but what 
rendered their vices more dangerous; reſolu- 
tion, and ſagacity. - They made the form of 
Juftice, ſetrits hand to murder; the form of 
reformation, to anarchy; and the form of 
religion to the total ſubverſion of the pureſt 
church in the world. > Mt. 

Since then, (as we hav ſeen) not only the 
naleualent may miſrepreſent, the Tnwary mir- 
judge, the weak mr ſapprebend; the *ſelf}h* iſe 
apphy, but the wiſe and good not always fa. 
thom the councils, and pronounce right on 


Qs the 


dog 1 N * * I 
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the conduct of princes; we ſhall Rand in eter- . 
nal hazard of doing them wrong, unleſs we 
ſet over our ſuſpicions the ſtrongeſt guard of 
temper, 'cantion, deliberation, prudence, and a 
r that firſt part mention'd of our duty. 
But what different influences have all ages, 
and nations felt? How many have ſpoke, and | 
writ through vice, againſt their conſciences ; od; 
through interef, againſt their affeQtigns ; thro” 
malice, againſt their humanity ; through in- 
gratitude, againſt obligations; through want, 
againſt their credit; through wantonneſs, a- 
gainſt their ſafety; through vanity, againſt 
their genius; through wit,. againſt their wiſ- 
dom; and thro* diſaffection againſt their duty * 
But if men will let looſe their evil words, 
ien (as this day atteſts) are, as the ſecret 
ſwell of the waters, and the murmurs of the 
wind before a ſtorm, and the civil ftorm en- 
Tues 3: then nothing remains, but national 
\ mourning ;; Which, is the third, and laßt head 
of which I propoſed. to ſpeak. 15 
Since I ſpeak to thoſe. who are not only 
willing to deprecate judgments for our fathers | 
-:offences, but able to reſtrain our oyn; I ſhall, 
N becauſe real; ſorrow. for paſt, is inconſiſtent 
with. indulgence of preſent, guilt. 
CO - Sorrow 


rr $624 
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Sorrow for national iniquity ie as needful, 
and more excellent than for private; as it is 
the reſult of a nobler charity. It anſtrers to 


the heroick virtue of the heathens, which! 


ever imply d a publick- concern! And as its 
excellence is great, its efficacy; by God's 
vouchſafement, is proportionable. Its power 
is mighty to procure publick bleſſings; or avert; 
publick evils: uren therefore; 1 e ad 
at this hour? . ies Fats} Aon 
I a fact ſo „angular, as ente exam · 


awaken, and alarm; if a guilt ſo deep, as to 
aſtoniſh ſtrangers, and ſtartle actors in its 
though fluſh'd with civil blood, can humble; 
and terrify; if a conſequence ſo:diffuſive as to 
involve three kingdoms, and their poſterity in 


certain infamy, and poſſible judgments, can 


ſoften, . and aMi& ; if a ſolemnity ſo ju, of 
dained by authority, ſupported by reaſon, and 
eſtabliſhed by religion, can claim obſervanck, 
and impoſe awfulneſs of thought; this day 
will find us all alarm d, and nn and 
Micr and deut Gage doh} 
Much more; if we caſt e ee 
h Becht „Bert toe contracted no na- 
tional guilt ? or is the moral World altmoſt e- 
vers'd, a Auen. 90 neh N ſiniſh d 
e amongſt 


/ 


ple, and (God be prais'd) imitation, can 


| 
. 
| 
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us ? Have we not luxurious poverty, 
| vealth 1 d religion, front- 
1 immorality; > induſtrious debauchery, con- 
zemplative impiety; corruption in high place, 
inſolence in lau; ambitious ſhame, and crimi- 
F ral , repentance? repentance for amiſſian of 
fins; ; that black inverſion of this day's duty. 
Has not ſin its commandments, error its 
creed, hypocriſy its Hinte, Prophaneneſs its 
confe ſors, and ſenſuality its , martyrs ?. How 
_ unlike that martyr but it is impious to 
name them together. Nay, do not we who 
cenſure this account, ſometimes, inflame it? 
If practiee is the proof, are you not ſometimes 
tempted to ſay our wit is for religion, our 
judgment againſt it? and our een Commu 
ting for indulgence. in our hearts? ith 
Where are you, then, ye large 1 8 
ye publick ſpirits! ye men of compaſſion, 
8 Who wiſh your eyes-were fountains. of waters . 
1+ fecret. - ſtrengths !,. ye unarmed guards of 
=: theſe kingdoms! where are you? Mourners 
1 we ſee of every kind, but the right; mour- 
„ that increaſe, not expiate our 3 
Mourners, from form, who make real grief a 
£ fable; „ mourners from vanity, proud of ta- 
lents gat complaint; from ill-nature, wbo 
: dane to Pein heir friends 1 from. pacriß, 
nut 64S who 
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who would weep us out of our bounties; from: 
- treachery, who bewail ill actions to ſpread. 


their report; from guerulity, Who are glad of 
occaſions that give them colour. to We, 5 


from terror, ho walk ſoftly under the. appre- 
benſians of evil, but relapſe when ſecure 3 from 
political deſign, who lament mal-adminiftra- 
tion, to draw) partizans into tumult; and, 
laſtly, from debauch, who mouth under the 
literal burthen of their fins ; decay'd ſpirits, 


waſted fortune, and loſt reputation: they 


mourn, but what? Their paſt follies ? No ;. 
but want of ſtrength to repeat them: Is this, 


_ cenſure ſevere ?: Should there, then, be ſuch, 


how deep. that guilt, which, without breach 
of charity, I cannot ſuppoſe to be true? 
But where, in the mean time, is the true, 
religious mourner for ſuch, no doubt, 
there are, or where had we been ere this ® 
Such there are, no doubt, it were an injury to 
you to ſuppoſe" the contrary.” But where-ever 
they are, they are where the foriner mourners 
are not, where they neceſſarily ceaſe. For 
uch is the different moment between the con- 
cerns of time, and eternity; that ſorrows for 

Vin. put am end to all other; quite draw their 
ſtings. In a world, then, : where ſorrows are 
— in number, and intenſe in degree, 
ſhall 
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ſhall we not make choice of that forrow which 
cures all the reſt; nay, itſelf too, at laſt? : 
For a heart in ſorrow, through ſin, like a . A 
quor, through foulneſs, thrown. into trouble, 5 
and fermentation, precipitates that which diſ- 
turbs it, and e. by degrees, into oy, 
everlaſting. 

Let us, Fs Indo the duty af the 4 | 
wa can we fincerely. mourn, for a martyr” 'd ſos, 
vereign, and not -honour his ſucceſſors, ? He, 
that ſayeth he loveth God, and hateth his brother, 
is a liar: he that ſayeth he honoureth God, 

and honoureth not the king, what is he ?, Let 
us honour, love, and obey. thoſe, God hath 
ſet over us; let us ſupport, applaud, and de- 
fend them; in their perſons, power, and fame 3 
with our counſels, fortunes, prayers, repent- 
| ance, the reformation, or expence of our lives; ; 
let us hold them dearer. than our intereſt 3, re- 5 7 
verenceithem more than our e 3. a8 . 


nen 


un Jo, Tet; 1 us bold hom: ſacred 2 
ſncred, next the Jaws, by which they reign. - 
And if the prince be good, and we 575 
honour; him ; obſerve, what mutual gain? 
Each ſide enjoys the bleſſings of dot. Our 
hearts are his property, and his glory 16 
Ga crown, Of prerogative, the moſt valu 4 
. fart 
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part will be the power of doing the greater 
good; of liberty, the merit of pure choice in 


our returns; Thus ends liberty in the prince's 
ſatisfaction; prerogative in our own. Power. 
is the patron of privilege, and privilege the 
friend of power. Diſpute vaniſhes, extremes 
ceaſe. For who can make court to the prince 


by ſtretching that prerogative, he would not 
ſtretch? Who to the people, by ſtraining that 
liberty, which they value moſt as it renders 
their ſervice the more acceptable ? While the 
ballance is equal, the nation is at reſt; new 
weight thrown into either ſcale” but unſettles 
the Dem that ſupports the publick good. Why, 
therefore, an enlargement of power, or for 
prince or people, when that may make tyrants 
of either ® Why ſhould we make friends, 
rivals; and by too great zeal for one, threaten 
both wick that ruin we now deplore?? 


Let none miſtake univerſal truths, for pan 


ticular” reſpects. By reverence for government 
throughout the diſcourſe, I only mean, what 
none can deny, that its reverence ſnould be as 
ſacred, as that liberty, property, and religion, 
which government defends. Whereas miſtaken 
Hzerty is apt to be jealous of its defenders ; 


5 property, to ſeize their characters; and religion, 


"I to reſtrain us, becauſe its fanQions are only 
_ eternal, 
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eternal. Diſreliſhing government for the ke. 
of liberty, is like diſreliſhing religion for the 
ſake of morality, (ſo common among us.) 
And both are throwing down the fence for the 
ſake of the uineyard. I' was this error brought 
the royal martyr to his end; the laſt ſcene of 
"whoſe life was adorned with ſuch truly chriſ- 
_ tian, reſignation, and meekneſs; that, like a 


ſummer's ſun, it triumph'd in decline, to the 


world's admiration; and * in nee 
World's amazement. 


To conclude: The prince's 8 virtue 8 55 


temper'd as ſteel, is the principal ſpring in che 


delicate machine of government; his maje/ty 


is as a golden caſe, which embraces, adorns, 
and defends the whole. The life, of govern- 
ment is in danger when the, majeſty F or re- 
verence for it, is loſt. This to the people; to 
the prince be it ſaid; That without goodneſs 
there is no majeſty; without majeſty, no reye- 
rence; Without reverence, no dominion; with 
out dominion, no order; without order, no 
ſtate. We fall back into primitive chaos, and 
confuſion. out goal 130M 49%0 ani ; HG: 
| dince n then, f is the baſis of all, it 
| imports us much to know herein jt conſiſts. 
-1-ſhall only touch a few principal, features 
of this ſublime character, which, nor my time, 
| | nor 


* „ 
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nor my talents permit me to draw at length. 
But thoſe I touch, I ſhall ſet in a ej: 


Pg" but juſt, point of light, ww 


God is abſolutely good, becauſe ty N 
beneficent; in proportion to their ee 


his vicegerents are good below. 


His vicegerents are called in ſcripture by his ; 


name; which - implies their obligation to par- 


take of his nature; and To juſtify their high ap- 
pellation by a conduct, in ſome meaſure divine. 


Never, therefore, will the good prince acqui- 
eſce in common degrees of virtue; he flies at 


excellence. His virtues are the virtues of 4 
prince; they ſpeak a greatneſs of mind; and 
in their nature, or manner, or meaſure, even 


carry his title to the crown. Simple inno- 


cence is guilt; a ſubject's merit is beneath his 


dignity, becauſe inadequate to his power. Su- 
perior power is nothing but a meaſure, aſ- 


ſigned him by heaven, to determine the N | 


portion of his excellence, 5 5 a nn 


demand it of him. ; 8 155 | a - JN 0TH 4.4 til | 
He therefore exerts all his: powers to the ut- 


W520 turns over nothing, from his own pr. 
dence, to Pre vidence; but when his prudence 


ſucceeds, he gives'Providence the glory; juſt- 


ly eſteeming it of greater honour to be the ge- 


weral care of heaven, than to perform any; par- 
ticular - 
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ticular. an A be by ws own 
"os faitably. to on Fry nh 
| of him ; his conftant proviſion for good manners 
is his general courſe of providence, that ſuſ- 
nan and keeps in order his part of the world. 
Publict works, and magnificent buildings are his 
diible creation, which becauſe. it ſtrikes, the 
ſenſes more powerfully, procures more con- 
verts to his glory. His delegation of proper 
magiſtrates, which are never wanting to the 
relief of the meaneſt, and moſt diſtant of _ 
ſubjects, is his omnipreſence with them. 
To earty on this ſublime ſimilitude t. to 15 
Ain mae, a good prince is not a nan that 
$e-ſbould be angry: he is ſomewhat more. He 
Has leſs to do with particulars, than generals; 
with individuals, than ſocieties; with perſons, 
than, kingdoms; and the latten of all theſe are 
but little; more proper objects of ;p4fſion, than 
therefore, is all reaſon; he hasno paſſion, at 
deaſt, no blameable paſſion in him. A paſſion- 
ate prinee is no prinee for he is, no prince 
bwho-watits:another:to rule oyer him. Paſhon 
dan never do the work of JUS and juſtice 
s the buſineſs of a prin ge. 
He is much too great to 1 reuenge on a 
* 2 bas aan 
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ſubject; which implies a ſort of equality in 
him: nor will he give a miſdeſerver the glory 
of ſaying, that his prince was angry with him: 

he leaves him to the law. Beſides, the fub- 
je& that thinks himſelf hated by à prince, _ 
boaſt that he is fear'd by him. 

He ſtudies the laws of his country, as 4. 

medicine of his ſubjects, and the tenure of his 
crown; and he conſiders his crown as the de- 
poſit of his people. | 
His example is a comment on the Wen and 
his favour, and rewards are a bribe for _ _ 
joe obedience to them. 13 
He rewards merit; and ov n 
merit, he creates the future. He rewards in 
perſon; but he puniſhes by proxy: the pro- 
vince of rewarding he enjeys; of puniſhing he 
«fuffers God made not death, ſays the ſcripture ;, 
Hor à good prince, puniſhment. Thus, he 
gams uffection by favouring deſert; and re- 
ſttains evil-doers without incurring their diſ- 
| pleaſure. Troubles, and ſeditions occaſion 
not fear; but care; and his enemies give him, 

done friend of the greateſt conſequence, himſelf; 
the fuller exertion of his own abilities, und 

the fairer diſplay of all that is virtuous in him. 
He favours or disfavours the deſert, and not 
the perſon; and, thus, lays the favour'd un- 
Out | der 


SAT 


4356 4. Apollgy f 7 Princes; * | 
der a double 5 of a benefit, and of 2 
prdiſe. And, thus too, the disfavour d feel but 
half baht AS knowing they lie not 
under any perſonal diſlike, ; 
To confirm this opinion, and for better 
ends, he ſometimes pardons criminals, and i is 
att aſylum from the laws. That prince does 
a good thing who makes a good law; he that | 
ſometimes 4; iſpenſes with it, gives proof he did 
that good thing with the beſt i intention, "and 
to the beſt end, When mercy can reclaim, 
juſtice is unjuſt. There is but one good in 
puniſhment, toe in mercy ; for parden implies 
a condemnation of the crime, as well as a 
compaſſion for the perſon. Beſides, P! "merciful | 
prince takes the cheapeſt way of purchaſing . 
the hearts of his ſubjects; what an immenſe | 
treaſure muſt they coſt the ſevere ao PF OR 
le is compaſſionate even in Var. * Metellus 
wept for the miſeries which his e 
had caus'd, and gain'd more glory by ſhedding | 
a ſingle tear of his own, than all the blood of”. 
his enemies. And we know who wept over 
Jeruſalem for the calamities of his mot invete- * 
rate foes, tho! yo to come, thou h diſtant 
aa e e e ob a of * 
Fle thinks not his high Ration an exemption G : 


from het pawer, but a ſtronger en Bagement in 
the 
k 
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the intereſt of laws ; ; which are only portions, 
of that reaſon \ which flows down from the highs, 
oft of all : and how can he be farther from the 
influence, by being nearer to the e fountain, of it ? 
No; he conſiders his own breach of the bans 
as an abrogation of them with his ſubjects ;. 
and that abrogation as the ruin of his own. 
power, and his people's ſafete x. 
Conformably to this idea of princely, ſeg 9 
fection, he binds himſelf with #00 laws, which 
hang looſe on other princes, yg Jaftice, and 
2 0 gratitude. | ; 
As what is extraordinary, is moth Berna 
he is a firm keeper F faith even on a throne, 
The Roman grandeur was chiefly owing. to this 
ſingle virtue. He makes no pernicious diſtine- 
tion between a publick and private conſcience ; 
between the reaſon of things, and the reaſons: - 
of /late. Nor hopes to ſanctify bad means, 
by yood « ends. Which is making ſure of evil, 
to gain a a chance for good. He liſtens not to 
theſe, nor any other refinements of the Florens, 1 
tine, and his fraternity ; 3 who fooliſhly. defeat- 
ed his own end, which was promoting che. 
power o f. a prince. For thoſe princes are moſt. 


800927 521105 $33 2 
powe ul, who can do what they will ; 3. Which 


they only can, who are willing to do hat 
they 15 5 Dereit . moſt unprincely,, As it 
1 f argues. 
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tuent parts of a prince. Deceit in a prince, 
is like ſpots in the ſun; prophetic of his own. 
decay, and his people's calamity. Indeed, 
there is no ſuch thing as an art of government, 
any more than an art of hongſiy. The very 
notion is pernicious, and leads to thoſe evils 
it would avoid: it ſets cunning in the place of 
wiſdom; and cunning is, at beſt, but a pru- 
dence for parts, wiſdom for the 2ubοſe. 
. This with regard chiefly to foreign porvers. 
With regard to his own people; as he is the 
fountain of law, he will enact that of grati- 
tude for himſelf, though it is, nay becauſe it is, 
too refin'd in its nature, to ſtand enacted for 
a whole people. It is the nobleſt part of his 
prerogative to enjoy ſublime virtues, which 
others cannot reach. Hence, like that great 
maſter which he ſerves, he himſelf is never 
ſerved in vain: but every ſubject finds his a+ 
count in it: he gives titles to merit by his 
power, and merit to titles by his example, D144 
He is rather aw'd, than-exalted,.-by-;ſeeing 
millions, ſo like in nature, ſo different in yar 
tune, from himſelf. In humble devotion, he 
als God the cauſe; and finds e 
in che ſuperiority of his merit. 
ee throne, only as the beſt. og 
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gument this world can offer for man's acqui- 
eſcence in it; and finding that invalid, is 
more powerfully, than others, he to 
the thoughts of a throne eternal. 
By his powerful example he makes religion 
the mode, and virtue a court-accompliſhment. 
The court catches the example of the prince, 
the country of the court; thus the whole na- 
tion wears the image, and ſuperſcription of 
Cæſar. Pride, ambition, intereſt, and adula- 
tion, though ſworn foes of religion, come over 


to its party: and this he will do, not only if 


he is zealous for religion, but if he has any. 
For an avow'd indifference for am is i 
cret atheiſm. 

He knows that religion is his all, ich as 
a prince, or as a nan. He knows, that as a 
prince, religion is the ſtrength of empire; the 
great palladium” fabled of old Troy, and pro- 
phetie of every other ſtate, without which all 
falls to the grouhd. Vice may _ an. em- 
ven religion alone can preſerve it. ce 

He knows as a nan, that relighty, * Fog 
ne means of perſonal peace: that all our com- 
plaints are nothing but the natural, the ne- 
ceſſary bleatings of tray and helpleſt beings af- 
ter their almighty parent; who waits their 
return into the paths of virtue, th 
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there only, to quiet thoſe complaints; and 
lead them into paſtures everlaſting, by the ri- 
vers of comfort, and in the beams of glory. © 
K nowing this, he becomes ſo familiar with 
the ſenſe of death; that he is foreign to the 
fear of it. He thinks it more fit, by his tran- 
ſcendent valour, and publick virtues, to leave 
the fear of his own death entirely to his people. 
The fear of death ĩs all the brabeſ is ſure to 
conquer; and this is a conqueſt which he re- 
tains inviolated, eee of won a _ 
win the field. ee . 
The life of a fegen is Aches nature; of a 
prince, from excellente. One conſiſts in the 
union of ſoul, and body; the other in the 
union of his people's happineſs, and his own 
glory; one in being, the other in reigning well. 


He thinks himſelf no where vulnerable, but 


in the welfare of his dominions. Is much 
lefs deſirous of living as a man, than of dying 
as a prince. And knows fult well that tis not 
the perſon, but the virtue" of "a" prince char 
_— reigns. at Lb 
Now as religion, eb alone can ſuggeſt 
ſuch glorious thoughts, is ſupported by the 
laws, (ſpoken of above) ſo laws are form'd by 
counſel, To counſel he lends a Willing ear; 

nor mn it any — from his perſonal 
, wiſdom. 
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wiſdom. That is ſhown: moſt in being ava- 
ricious of all means to promote it. Fools alon: 
are content with themſelves. ** urthermore, 


beſt. Which no one can do, but who has a 


ment above, them all. Thus by taking coun- 


ſel, he ſhows how little he ſtood in need of it. 
Of a good prince's benevolence, a whole na- 


tional wiſdom is the counſellor; imperial 
power the ſervant ; ſelf-intereſt the victim; 
glory the ray; kingdoms its object; and a 
double.immortality its reward. 


He 4nows-. his counſellors, but keeps him- | 
ſelf unlnoton. There is a robe, if I may ſo - 


ſpeak, becoming the mind, as well as the per- 
ſon of princes, which. ſhows dignity, and cre- 
ates reſpeRt. . A nakedneſs of heart is inde- 
| promotes goodneſs, his reſerve | enforces, his 


wiſdom with the onde; "P and Korg his miniC- | 


ters in awe. 


Wente diſtreſs. As Maru found 
it, tho no good man. 


Though, therefore, he is » dh liberal. of 
. * affection, 


of, and perhaps a judg- 


ous in them. His wiſdam 


4 ans. his majeſty in all ro 
4 urel robe in his glory; and his 
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affection, and favour to deſerving counſel- 
| lors, yet he ſhews it like a prince. He con- 
Adeſcends with ſuperiority, and rather makes his 
diſtance the greater by it. It is hard to make | 
a ſubject an equal, without making him a ſupe- 
- rior 3 and that prince is poor, who has it not 
- In his power to leta . into a new ſecret 
with him. | 
As he loves counſel, hls A's diſreliſh flat- 
tery, which is its reverſe; the poiſon of it. 
He muſt diſlike it, too, as it is a traitor, and 
ſtabs with its ſmile. For why falſe applauſe, 
if there is foundation for true? Every flouriſop 
ſuppoſes the abſence of a fact; and facts are 
the real praiſe. And as he reſents flattery, he 
takes the nobleſt revenge by deſtroying it; by 
turning, what was deſigned as flattery, into 
truth, by new attainments in perfection. He 
has more ſubjects than a bad prince would have 
in the ſame dominion; for his paſſions, and 
his foo: are among dem, which reign 
elſewhere. 13 5 r 
He is as perfect, and — great as poſlible; 
not only for his ſubjects general good, but for 
their perſonal glory. That a i ſubjacs to fach a 
prince. may be a character of dign nity. . 550 


What can, there, *. . where it it ran 2 
honour, to oben 5: i e ee Ai 
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Of his perfection he gives a proof by being 
gracious, and affable to all. For real worth 
can afford to condeſcend; the di iſputed will be 
proud.” Heis eaſy of acceſs, as it opens a door 
for the larger knowledge to come in; and 
( what he values more) for the larger relief, 
and blefling to flow out on the reſpective wants, 
and deſerts of his people. And, likewiſe, as 
this acceſs lets in light upon him for the mean- 
eſt of his ſubjects, to ſee his manners, and in- 
Ver his commands. For he would have his 
ſubjects tell themſelves their duty : and had 
much. rather that his royal pleaſure ſhould be 
collected from his 1 ife, than pramulg d by his 
authority. Hence the people will be ready ww. 
obey the leaſt intimation of his will. He 
breathes, and the waters flow. | 
Hence a | glorious traffick Waweda the | 
prince, and people. He is ever conferring 
kind regards, and ever receiving them. And 
receiving more than the people think they con- 
fer. For his juſtice obliges them to perform 
their duty; and his goodneſs looks on that 
duty perform'd, as a favour to A be 
cauſe a bleſſing to them. 8 
But there is another act between Mn 
and his people, of bounty and tribute. He is 
like heaven, they like earth; his liberality is 
| R 2 9 
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\ onſual, their gratitude at ated times; his 
bounty deſcends in n _ ya” Hon , 
"Fruit in due ſeaſon. © e 5 
9 Frugality is the virtue of a fabjett, Aera 
2 prince. Profuſion is merit, expence is 


good huſbandry in him. It fecundates the 


land for his own uſe. Theſe oppoſites are re- 


ſpective virtues in them, becauſe the people 


- ever ſupplies, the prince is ever ſupply' d, and 

his own expence continues the circulation. A 

prince's coffer is as the heart of a nation, 

which keeps proſperity alive, by receiving, 
and emitting its treaſure, Kenn Is Its ive 
ne pulſe eternll. 


Nor does he leſs promote 2 10 byche- 
nhing arte, and indy. He cherifhes ants, 


and ſciences, as the glory af the nation, and 


income ef the crown; as the growth uf a 
"Free, and the cuuſe uf a Sappy ' people; and 
denies them nothing, but a mone glorious theme 
Nee ant virtue: 

He makes his people Thine with Hage, in 
peace, that they may be the fonder of it, 
having much 10 loſe by war. And he forms 
hem terrible for war, that ity dae bert ie 

greater diſtance. "He faves Hie Beere, 

that he may eee Schon for ev SH 
Ilge bl C "4 the ran "fare" th 
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blood of his people, he had rather prevail by 


4 treaties, and . accommodation, than by con- 
queſt. Treaties, moreover, give him an un- 


divided glory; in which his ſubjects do not 


0 partake; as they do in his victories. Con- 


queſt can only proclaim him a ſoldier; pru- 
dently declining it, a prince. It was a Roman 
law, that no general ſhould triumph who had 
lain leſs than five thouſand of the enemy ; 
but the preſervation of a ſingle Citizen, WAS 
a triumph eternal. Its oaken . garland hung, 
for ever ſacred, on the columns of the r 
| rial palace. 

The greater his power, the leſs. uſe he 
makes of it; and takes the more pleaſure, and 
noble pride in. aiding, and protecting, becauſe 
he is able to moleſt, and deſtroy. Misfor- 


> tunes often prove advantages under him, be- 


©, cauſe they recommend to his notice, and pa- 
tronage. 


But if war is n he 1 his armies 


in perſon; as the leaſt expenſive way of dou- 
bling their numbers; for every ſoldier aſſumes 
a netu ſpirit. from the preſence of his prince. 
Danger, and death become objects of deſire, 


and enyy, when. ſhar'd. in common with him, 


He ſhows in all, that he is a prince from g- 
ture, and not from "a 5 that his people 


boold R 3 were 


were the vnly gainerg when he put on a erown, 
which made nor accelnon to himſelf, | He- 


7s, in à word; What other princes would 


par: thus, and thus only, a — witag 
tary becomes, in effect, a prinee elactive 

A prince purely hereditary, only enjoys — 
Honours, which his anceſtors deſerved. They 
Taiſed virtue from themſelves; and from vir- 


tue, glory. Their heir partly inherits their 


glory, thou gh he wants their virtue. But that 
glory, like a gather'd flower, ſever'd _ 
the root, cannot flouriſh long 
Therefore the good prince inſpires his . > 
1 ſpirit into thoſe that ſpring from him, and 
ſends the paternal luſtre thro? the whole royal 
race. Nor is youth incapable of glory, nor 
will this divine afflatus be loft upon it. Da- 
vid was a great conqueror before he was a 


man. Amilius Bepidus, yet à boy, ſlew an 


enemy in battle, and ſav'd the life of a citi- 


zen: for whith he had à ſtatue ebver'd with“ 


the #770" purrikt ſet up in the capitol. Ct. 
heft a boy, though threatened with death for 
his obſtinacy, was à chief cauſe of denying. 
the Lars the" liberties of ' Rome - and being 
carfy'daby his tutor to viſit Sl >Feeing the 
heads bf proferib'd perſons brought into his 
palace, Ad His tutor ros ſword, that he 
Want PE £) might 


= 


might kill! wy pid azur k. gave a ee 
one of his ſellows at ſchool, little inferior, in 
glory, to that in the capitol. And laibiades, 
yet a boy, gave advice to his uncle Pericles, A, 
great, and wiſe man, which he follow'd, in 
a point of the greateſt conſequence to himſelf, 
and his country. But perhaps theſe di/tant / 
examples will not be able to keep your 
thoughts entirely from glancing: dn on 
a een of this nature. 

He reputes reaſon hls 1 8 
nis people's welfare, his beſt revenue; doing 
his duty, his moſt certain ſucceſs; his own 
good deeds, his ſtrongeſt guard; out-blefling 
others, his choiceſt prerogative; diſdain of 
ambition, his brighteſt glory; forbearing con- 
queſt, his nobleſt fortitude ; and his ſupreme. 
triumph, his being able not to ors; when 
conqueſt is not for the publick good. 7s 
As prince muſt, however, r 
tho! paſſionately, for peace; or he cheriſhes,,. - 
in vain, an expectation of enjoying it long. 


He that preſerves, a poſture for arms in peace, 
has made the beſt ſtep towards victory in war. 

Lie labours for the good, wakes for che 
care, feels for the wants, lives for the glory, 1 
or ſets death at deflance for the preſervation of,, 


ee 33 the cye of go». 
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vernment that never cloſes; by the * of go- 
vernment that i is never weary; the heart of 
government that never ceaſes pouring out 12 
vital ſtreams of prudence and good- will; 
feed, and ſupport the let ſafety, and — : 
0 ON Beaches om © 
+... Fo theſe, 2 to theſe deities N were 
wy two ſtatues erected by Auguſtus *" name that 
5 brings me back to the main drift, of my e diſ- 
courſe, the reverence for government. For this 
title, (Which till then was ſacred to the Gods 
alone,) was choſen by the wiſeſt of princes, 
well appriz 2*d of what, moment, was the ma- 
jeſiy of dominion, . and a due veneration for his 
power. Nor want we a ſtill 1 greater, authority 
to this purpoſe, | greater T mean as to us, 
from a prince of the ſame name, opinion, and 
Genith. on the Britiſh throne, |- dats! 
A good prince I conceive to be ſi ſuch 2 cha- | 
racer a I have here deſerib d. hs aa 1 10 
A good, people, and a very good people in- 
gerd, is that, which———deſerves | him. Ot 
both prince and people the perfection is one, 
. publick EL And be this an eternal Pl 
| Ms, © Kings, kingdoms, and individualg, all 
E periſh, like dhe boy, in the, fable, chro! a 
L miſtaken l: oft emſel ves.) 21 910111 lach elf 
| lous STAIRS. of, publick ſpirit a; were 
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Codrus the king of Aiken; Trafjbillis ad 
Themiftocles of the fame country; the Philæni 
of Carthage 3 5 Junius Brutus, the Curtii, Cenu- 
| tius Capus, Ælius Patus, the Dee, Ferie 
Africarius, and the Cato's of Re. 
But, where is Athens ? where is Carthage * 
where is Rome p The ſeat of ſcience is dar- 
2 lend; the regent of the ſeas is ſunk ; the con- 
: queror of the world is nothing. Their glories 
are gone; they are paſſed by, as a bubble on 
a ſtream, or the thought of a drunken man; 
as 2 pf, or a Thadow by day, as a watch, or 
_ a viſion by night; though their cities were of 
marble, their mighty monuments of braſs 3 
though the mountains fell, and the rivers 
flow'd, as they. bid them ; though their roots 
ſtruck deep in earth, and their heads roſe high 
in heaven. Of what, ance, was all, now, 
nothing remains, but what virtue has preſery'd. 
— HMiuftrious. names! chat lay death under foot, 
And. taks bold of immortality.” Nothing is 
trength, or art of man can 
acquire, ae 2 but is fugitive as air, 
and evahid as a vapour. Of virtus the faireſt 
n & Ade. Nr ave we cauſe to queſ- 
tich, but . rince wwe ſerve env 
ns aha nature is not' purtiu!; that ſhe d 
bee indulge her — ſpirits, A e 


Bd | accom- 
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_ accompliſhments, only to particular ages, or 
nations: of the world. We know our Prince's 8 
juſtice; we know his valour. Theſe are the 
two eme * pillars c 5 a | Rate ; one founds its 5 
A with ſafety may 107 upon them. Nay, 
the more it relies, the firmer its ſupport. Diſ- 
truſt is ruinous of that ſafety it deſires, and 
diſobeys my text, Honour the king. Let Bri- _ 
tons put their confidence in two things which 
cannot deceive; a good prince, and his only 
maſter; and this confidence will be returned 
to them in kind, from the reſt of the world: 
nay, it will do more, much more than the 
riſe of rational credit, much more than the 
moſt flouriſning commerce, than the moſt. 
victorious fleets, and armies, than the con- 
queſt of mankind; it will give them a king- 
dom, when kingdoms are no more; Wwhen 
the ſun is . rd it n. ee chem light” 
tare W144; . 
Or if a ane age ies grecdily liſtens 
n temporal advantages; be it known, that 
the Romans, as they were the moſt proſperous, ; 
ſo were they the moſt religious people in the 
world: for religious duties, and rites, they | 
mad what they called their pontifical inflitu= 
du; for entrance on ſecular action, they 
N had 


LY 
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nad their auguries, as a divine authority for 
5 it; for predictions, they had their books, of 
prophets ; for averting ill omens, they had their 
doctrines from Etruria. They never com- 
menc'd any thing without prayers never pray d 
for any thing, without vows ; never receiv d 
any bleſſing without thankſgiving ; never of- 
fer'd thankſgiving, without the coſt of ſa- 
_ crifice. This poured in upon them the rapid 
conqueſt of numberleſs cities, mighty kings, 
and the moſt martial countries on earth; this 
carry'd them over the /zas, and Alps; this made 
|  Remulus's handful of hay, the glorious ſtan»: 
dard of the nations, and rais'd his cottage into 
a mighty dome, where the tribute and ho- 
mage of all climates, and languages, was paid 
to the maſters of the world; and where in- 
cenſe was offer'd, as to Gods, at their deceaſe. 
With the Jews, virtue, and: vice, ſucceſs, and 
defeat, were weighed, as it were, in a ba- 
lance, and with a ſerupulous exactneſs, never 
fail'd to correſpond. If, therefore, Britain 
has her, complaints, ſhe ſees her remedy. Who 
that looks into the Mane of een 
. 


lives of men, « can, . Ne eee 
T be ſubje@. which, I haye choſen, on thiat 
occalion, 18 a A it is W which 


4 will, 
OK; * 


# 


355 = 2 * 
will, J hope x excuſe my length; z unn it is Ty 


delicate wide, which willz P. hope, ex EX vo 
other faults, if not in efentials if in e ende, 


5 


he that confutes, obliges me: for truth, and the 


general reaſon bf things, is aim'd at through 


out, with an entire abſtinence from party, 


without which, moſt modern compoſitions 
would be famiſh'd : party, which was diſ- 
claim'd in. the firſt ſtep of this diſcourſe ; 
party, the bane of virtue, the cover of inſuffi- 


_ ciency, the tool of diſhoneſty, the boaſt of 


fools, the calamity of the wiſe, the triumph 
of our enemies, the reverſe of publick- ſpirit, 
and the moſt fatal relick of this day's iniquity ; 
party, to be ſhunn'd by all, but moſt by us. 


ſhall we divide a ſingle audience, who ſhould, 


if poffible, unite the whole world ? 


__ <« FORBID it, O God of order, and gor 


« vernment ! who ſtilleſt the waves thereof 
„ when they ariſe O King of faints, and 


40 martyrs! give princes,” which are thy o.] 


„ anointed, and the breath of our noftrils, a 
„ charge over us, to defend us with their 
„ wings, and make us fafe under their fea- 


. « thers ; in return, O Lord; ſatisfy them with 
00 long life, and then ſhow” them. hyofalva- 


0 tion; thro' Jeſus Chrift=our, ſaviour, ar and 


c redeemer. Amen.” 18 4070 
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